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A Pretace 


By Jacques Maritain 





M « JACQUES MARITAIN, the celebrated philosopher, then 
professor at the Catholic University of Paris, ambassador of France to 
the Holy See, introducing Count Biver’s Life of Pere Lamy, says 
something to this effect :—All that you find here are just the words of 
a great servant of God; his conversations, his recollections set down by 
a faithful friend. Such documents have no need of introduction but I 
must take the opportunity to show my gratitude to the memory of 
M. Lamy. 

John Edward Lamy was born on the 23rd June, 1853, at Le Pailly, 
a village in the diocese of Langres. Entering at first the Oblates of St. 
Francis of Sales, he stayed fourteen years at the head of the Youth 
Movement at Troyes ; meanwhile, despairing of becoming a priest, he 
was divinely comforted. God wanted him to become a priest and allowed 
him to know it. 

After his ordination to the priesthood, in Paris, Dec. 12th, 1886, he 
continued his directorship until 1892, of the Youth Movement of Troyes. 
Curate at St. Ouen, Oct. 1st, 1892 ; then Parish Priest at La Courneuve, 
14th Sept., 1900, he remained more than twenty years in this last parish. 
Worn out by his ministry, he had to retire in 1923 to the rest-house of = 
Marie-Thérése in Paris. He had kept, from his peasant childhood, the  _— 
love of the land and of country labours, and every year he went forthe _ 
summer months to Le Pailly, patiently cultivating his little a ie 

He died on Tuesday, 1st of December, 1931, at Jouy eae 
house of his friend Count Biver. 

From a good photograph, you can get an accurate notion ba 
appearance. He seemed the poorest of priests, overwhelmed E 
humility which made him ‘“‘ somewhat shy”’ in the words of on i: 
knew him well. He often related this scene to me: he was there, cle: ni 
his church, kneeling on the ground in a blue apron, when, lo, the Bles 
Virgin came down with a crowd of saints and angels. Busy about his 
work, he knew nothing of this until the Archangel warned him, “ he 
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Queen of Heaven is here.” All confused at the state he was in, the old 
priest gave a shake of his elbow as though to say, “ Only see what a state 
I am in”! Then the Blessed Virgin, smiling to the saints round about 
her, said: ‘‘ His humility makes him somewhat shy.” 

Anyone who has visited the former presbytery of La Courneuve (now 
destroyed) will have an idea of its truly evangelical bareness, and will 
also receive a powerful impression of the virtues of a shepherd who 
lived only for his flock. Untold seeds of sanctity have budded and grown 
in this extremely dull parish, devoid of any attraction whatsoever, where 
the working population is in great measure made up of birds of passage, 
unattached to the neighbourhood. Thirty years ago, the little market 
town of La Courneuve was quickly filled with a working population of 
growing density ; but for the last ten years its aspect has much altered 
and very soon will have no resemblance to what it was in the time of 
Pére Lamy. 

He was the Parish Priest of the rag-pickers, as at Troyes he had been 
the Parish Priest of the hooligans (a name he got from appearing 
constantly in the police court in defence of the poor urchins of his 
district who had been caught in some delinquency). 

One of the most wonderful chapters in the book is on Pére Lamy’s 
work at Troyes: a real treasury of heroism and evangelical charity and 
poverty. 

He was alone and without an assistant, and for some years, before 
his operation for cataract, he was half-blind. He had nothing but the 
poorest means at his disposal, helped by chance offerings, and managing 
as only a French parish priest could manage, on so little. But mysterious 
help was given him by the angels, and his soul was flooded with extra- 
ordinary graces. His humility seemed to reduce him to less than nothing, 
this Pere Lamy! But the Gospel warns us to pay attention to those 
hidden lives which are lived by love. With fine natural gifts of intelligence 
and commonsense, of practical wisdom and understanding, he possessed 
a supernatural energy illumined by divine charity. Those who lived near 
him know how firm he was about Christian doctrine, how strict about 
morality, and yet endowed with a meekness and forbearance which 
seemed without end. 

An incomparable majesty seemed to clothe him when he spoke of 
Our Lord and of the mysteries of Christ ; of the priesthood ; of what 
Christ is to His priests ; what He gives and what He expects. 

One day at Versailles, he told us how Our Lord appeared to him on 
the altar, so that he could put his hands, with the Consecrated Host, 
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upon His breast. “ It is good cloth, fine thick wool,” he said, about the 
tunic which his hands had so touched. With singular gravity and sweetness, 
and without a shadow of aloofness, he told us a little of what had been 
said to him on that occasion. Pére Lamy was before all things a priest 
of Christ. His Master’s dignity inspired a profound religious respect in 
his soul, and he showed this respect in his dealings with the souls of 
others. The infinite delicacy with which he treated them became one of 
the great practical instructions which he left to his friends. ‘“‘ Be sure to 
add nothing to the cross which God has sent to a soul,” he said. “ It is 
heavy enough ; its weight is well calculated ; do not add a single ounce 
to it.’’ And concerning a certain brutality in interpreting the rules made 

to guide love to its perfection, he said: “‘ You must not send souls to the 
- butcher.”’ 

Anything calculated to mix profane matters with the ministry of the 
priesthood hurt him to the heart, and for this reason some thought him 
severe. He did not approve of priests spending too much time reading 
newspapers and novels. Strongly attached to the traditional practice of 
the Church, he could not abide giving up Vespers for football and the 
cinema, though he had, among all his works, a preference for Youth 
Movements to which he gave an unmeasured devotion. 

The Blessed Virgin was really his life. Because of her he was able to 
‘ stay always in the gap.” “‘ I can no more,” he said one day, tending the 
vegetables of his little presbytery garden; ‘“‘I can no more.” He was 
without help of any human sort in that huge parish, crushed under 
insurmountable difficulties, with all those poor children on his hands. 
He complained as if he were losing courage. And there was the Blessed 
Virgin at his side. “‘ 1 am always in the gap,” She said. 

It is nigh impossible to understand how he spoke of Her. This book 
has many of Her words faithfully related, but who can give the accent, 
the gesture, the shade of emphasis and the look ? 

In order to avoid involuntary alterations in these recollections, Count 
Biver says : “‘ I keep to the strictly literal.” He is right ; but it is also well 
to know that this very exactitude, like photography, does not permit of 
those living and imponderable elements which create a work of art. 
Hence, the intimacy of the language should never obscure for us the 
perfect discretion, the delicacy and the finesse, the high natural nobility 
of Pére Lamy’s style. Not the slightest shadow of any vulgarity ever fell 
across his conversation which was distinguished by a peasant sense of reality 
in the small practical details of life blended with a profound mystical 
sense of the unique greatness and importance of every moment of time. 
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Frequently as one reads, one feels the fresh poetry of the Little Flowers 
of St. Francis, especially when he tells the story of Our Lady of the 
Woodlands. One spring day, shortly before the first War, he carried 
the statue of the Blessed Virgin through the woods, with his unseen 
celestial friends for sole escort, to the poor house hidden in the Forest 
of Violot, which from that day became the resort of many pilgrims. He 
used to say that Our Lady of the Woodlands was the Virgin of 
recollection and solitude. 

We met the Abbé Lamy in 1920 or 1921, and the friendship with 
which he honoured us is one of the great blessings for which we thank 
the Lord of every grace. He brought with him that presence—solid, 
peaceful, and tender—by which holiness can be recognized. We have 
heard him relate a great deal of what is in this book. Certain details, 
left out in Count Biver’s narrative, could be filled in, giving the flavour 
they gained from the Abbé’s actual speech. When he spoke to us of the 
scene with the university graduate, turned rag-picker, related lower down, 
he held forth a little on the question of wrath and bad language which 
welcomed him at his entrance into the cabin. ‘‘ Ah,’’ said the sick man, 
“if only this cursed palsy didn’t tie me down! If I could unhook my 
old gun and put a bullet through your carcase ! ”’ 

Telling about a great apparition in 1909 at Gray, he mentioned a detail 
about the Blessed Virgin, coming up to him and taking in her hand the 
edge of the chasuble (for the sacristan had given him the vestments 
made ready for a prelate who could not come. “‘ I knew it was imitation,” 
She said smiling, as if to put him at ease by Her simplicity. 

He told me several other things, which are not in this narrative. 
For instance, the astonishing story of Pulchérie, which I regret I have 
forgotten, but another has perhaps noted it down. There is also the 
following story. One day as Pére Lamy was in the street, he was called 
to a sick man a long way off. He went to see him, heard his confession 
and then made haste to his church to fetch the Viaticum. Coming back 
with the Blessed Sacrament, he went up the stairs, found the door half 
open, entered the room, and approached the bed. But it was a different 
sick man who lay there! The good priest had mistaken the floor. Above 
the first dying man, another was lying in a room quite similar. ‘‘ Ah, 
Father,” said the poor man, “ how I was longing for you in my heart ! 
But it is no good with my wife; she is mad against priests.”’ Now the 
wife had just gone out shopping and had forgotten to close the door. 
The priest broke the Host in two halves, communicated that patient, 
then on the floor below, the other sick man whom he had first seen. 
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The Abbé used to say that the tears of despair of the fallen archangel 
were more distressing to see than the pure tears of the Blessed Virgin. 
He had heard between the Blessed Virgin and the fiend, astounding 
dialogues which would only scandalise a superficial theology ; for the 
angels speak with one another and with the blessed, and the Blessed 
Virgin gives orders to Her adversary, who carried out in his own way 
the commands of God. 

“It was because of you that I fell,’’ said Lucifer. 

‘But I was not born then,” answered the Blessed Virgin. 

‘“ You’ve always fought me; always beaten me,” said Lucifer. 

The Blessed Virgin, sadly, “‘ Not without wear and tear.” 

“Look out, Lucifer is on your track,” She said another day to 
her client. 

As regards the prophetic gifts of Pére Lamy, I only say here that to 
many, and especially to the Vicar General Dupin, he had formally 
foretold the War some years before it broke out. The future alone can 
show us what to think of certain words repeatedly pronounced by him 
concerning those who would come to meet round the tomb of a ‘ man’ 
(that is, himself). 

His influence was vaster than one can imagine. Visits to the Infirmary, 
as at first to La Courneuve, were very numerous. From the most varied 
surroundings, folk resorted to him. How many priests gave him their 
confidence! ‘The admirable Pierre Termier (member of the Institut de 
France) chose him for his confessor, and those two great souls were 
linked by deep affection. 

Let me tell one more recollection particularly dear to me. It is about 
Eric Satie; and I would like to complete here what I have written 
elsewhere about his last days. Note that I tell these things only because 
they are true. At the end of the first day’s talk I had with him in St. 
Joseph’s Hospital, he showed me his crucifix and said his pete ine was 
‘In this One.’ He said he would change his way of li when he § 
better—but not too suddenly, as that wailed 
suggested that he should see, that very day to pre t 
Priest of the Rag-pickers,’ whom he woul d be certain 
thought Satie’s end was very near, and the ere W 
consented, though, saying to Pierre de M SSC 
‘He goes fast, does Maritain.” Massot and d 
Thérése Infirmary to fetch the Abbé é La 
taxi to St. Joseph’s. As we went I I exph 
who Satie was: a great artist, — ia 


is 
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We entered the room; the priest and the sick man exchanged greetings 
with great interest and respect, and a most unlikely conversation at once 
developed. The holy old man had entirely forgotten my warnings. They 
talked about the rain and the fine weather, health and sickness, old 
wives’ remedies. They were both well fitted out on this head and seemed 
to vie with each other in absurd nostrums. Then as Satie chanced to 
make passing allusion to music—‘ Ah,” said the Abbé, “you are a 
musician ’?’”’ “Yes, a bit,” said Satie modestly. ‘‘ You conduct an 
orchestra?” “ No,” said Satie, smiling in his sleeve. ‘“‘ Then you give 
piano lessons ?’”’ “ No,” he said again ; “ Ah, I see you are a Master ? ”’ 
I was perishing with confusion, thinking, all is lost! But not at all. The 
innocence of these utterances did the trick exactly with this kind-hearted 
old ironist. But in the end, completely changing his tone, with that 
majestic gravity which in such cases transfigured his good nature, the 
Abbé Lamy asked Satie, “‘ Will you let me give you the benediction of 
the Blessed Virgin ?”’, and as our friend replied in the affirmative, the 
old priest blessed him, slowly, solemnly. As we went out he said to me, 
‘ He is an honest man, a straight soul.” “‘ You will come back to see him 
again, Father ?”’ “ There will be no need to—the chaplain will do every- 
thing.”’ And, in fact, the chaplain found it all quite easy. He came round 
some weeks later and asked Satie, with some others among the sick, if 
they wanted to make their Easter Communion. “ Yes, certainly,” said 
Satie, “I am a Catholic.”’ Before his death which took place on the rst 
of July, 1925, he twice again asked for Communion. Pére Lamy was 
not to see him again until six years later when all souls see one another, 
without eyes, without body. 

He promised his friends to help them more after death than during 
his visible presence. “‘ If it were necessary,” he said to me one day, “ I 
would come and speak to them.” With the approval and under the 
guidance of the Curé of St. Lucien, his old parishioners of La Courneuve 
began the foundation of an Association which gathers up and publishes, 
on occasion, the facts which concern him. Any of the readers of this 
book who may have witness to bear about graces received through his 
intercession, please let them write to the Parish Priest of St. Lucien. 





Chapter One 
FAMILY; CHILDHOOD 








My name is John Edward. My God-father, my Uncle’s son, 1s 
called John Baptist. I was born on June 23rd, 1853, and was baptised 
the next day, the 24th. My father worked on his own land, and he was 
also a mason: his family came from Violot. He lived in a house which 
now belongs to my God-father . . . an old house with an outer staircase, 
the chief apartment well-lit and fairly big, opens on the sole street of 
the village ; paved with great flags, it serves for kitchen and bedroom. 
In the middle, a stove ; along the walls a canopy bed, and some wrought 
furniture of the 18th century. Fixed to the wall, a crucifix and some 
pious statutes. 

‘We had an old statue of St. Peter which came from the nave, now 
destroyed, of the Priory Church of Grossesauve. My Aunt Mary held it 
in great devotion and on feast days at Violot, decked it with ox-eye 
daisies. 

‘““My mother, Mary Janinel, was from Pailly,a Janinel of Laujorrois. 
The blazon of their arms is in the church of Culmont, close to the 
entrance. (No, don’t put that down, he said, it is of no interest.) My 
Father, John Frederick, had come to live at Pailly at the Janinel house, 
my old home, after his marriage on the 28th of January, 1852. This 





house, near the stone cross, belonged to us. It was my can - 


Marguerite Chanson. It was sold for 1,100 francs, but has been sold 
again five or six times since. Now it belongs to a man named Petit, 
called Le Gros. The cross near the house was put up by Grandfather 
Chanson. Stone crosses were at the entrance and the exit of every 
village. aa 

“The Haute Marne must thank the monks of old for much of them 










Faith which it has been able to keep. All the customs were pious. If fae 
there were many of you, people saluted you, ‘ Good evening, and good 
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evening the company.’ Even when you were alone, ‘ Good evening, and 
good evening the company.’ The custom was to salute you and also 
your good angel. 

‘Yes, now all is silent in those villages where once you heard almost 
constant singing. I used to sing from morning till night like the 
nightingale. We sang old canticles; you could hear the young people 
singing and the old ones replying. Hill answered valley ; but now, no 
more singing. Look how wide that horizon is, how calm. See the contrast 
between this picture of God’s immensity and (pointing out the pylons 
of the electric line) those mechanisms there. Yes, everywhere there was 
singing, even the old grandfathers sang. My grandfather used to take 
to the fields his office book, canonical hours, the great office. My grand- 
father took it to the vineyard and he wasn’t the only one.” 

“My grandmother used to hide outlawed priests in that tiny house 
adjoining my parents.’ Unless I am mistaken, the Abbé Blanchard was 
one of the monks of Grossesauve. He was a holy and zealous priest. 
He slept over the oven of the little house. The bed was disguised there ; 
she hid it behind a curtain. Another priest, too, often came to sleep 
there, but I do not remember his name. They were birds of passage ; 
they slept there and they could not be seen. She put her folded sheets 
or other things in front of it. Once my grandmother hid a priest in her 
old house behind the firewood and he got away that day. But he was 
taken in the woods. He was guillotined at Langres. My grandmother 
went to the market carrying her basket. She knelt down as he passed 
by and got his blessing.” 

“ The little boxwood statue at Chalindrey is very pretty. My Uncle 
Francis took it away. I have always claimed it. I played with it like a 
doll, child that I was. It comes from Normandy. My grandmother had 
an aunt; she had sent her that Virgin and a crucifix which was burned 
in the fire ; an ivory crucifix by no means ugly, and a little unauthenticated 
relic was enclosed in it. I was three years old and I remember it perfectly 
as if | were there now. I said, ‘Grandma, give me the Virgin Mary.’ 
I rocked it in my arms in front of the house. My Uncle Francis passed 
by and took it from me.” 

Madame Gibourg, a cousin of Pére Lamy, interrupted and said ;: ‘‘ My 
father had too much respect for the Blessed Virgin to leave her statue 
to a child for a toy. He said to my aunt as he took it, ‘ Give him a lump 
of wood to play with.’ ” 

Pere Lamy’s old sister, reminding him how scrupulously religious 
practices were kept up in their young days, evoked these remarks: ‘‘ I 
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should think so. I always hid a crust of bread the night of Holy 
Thursday. I concealed it in my book so they should not take it from me. 
Good Friday, we ate only once, at noon. We kissed the cross, everyone, 
in the house before going to church. On the feast of All Saints we said 
the Psalms at the house. On Good Friday how often have I taken up 
salsifis. You ate it raw in the fields ; the other boys as well. Never a meat 
day in Holy Week ; not one. That was austerity. Baskets, spades, knap- 
sacks were piled in the church porch and you went into the Office. 
When you were minding cows and could not go to the Office, you took 
your book and sang it. It was charming to hear the children singing as 
they were coming home at nightfall; the men, too, and the old men 
leaning on their sticks. They didn’t sing silly nonsense as they do now.” 
“You see how the wood buds when it is surrounded with honeysuckle. 
If you train it a bit carefully, you get a real little twisted columns. In old 
times, the old people used to do that a year or two years beforehand ; 
when the branches had grown well into spirals, they cut them. They 
decorated them with flowers and that did for the procession of the shrine 
of St. John.” 

“The bust of St. John had a dreadful face but we were used to it. 
The present statue of the Virgin and Child (of the church of Le Pailly) 
was put up when I was nine or ten years old and St. Anne’s likewise. 
At that place St. Didier, holding his severed head, and St. John, used to 
stand. The statue of the Virgin and Child is in wood. In those days it 
used to be all gilded, which was much better. She had a royal crown, and 
the Child had one too. She lost hers as the result of an accident caused 
by one of the good Sisters. She was much nicer then than She is now 
with one of those glass imitation diadems that they have put on. It makes 
Her look like an old grandmother. There used to be a stone statue called 
“The Virgin with the Bird ’’ which the Sisters have now in their garden. 
They told me it has met with an accident since then. The statue of St. 
Didier was of the same period, and for two years the statues were placed 
near the altar, but on the ground. That of St. Didier is now placed over 
a fountain at Bugon near Langres, but in those days, when it was at the 
foot of the altar, we youngsters used to put our hats on its head.” 

‘The Sanctuary was square. Our old church was in an excellent style 
before our Parish Priest took it into his head to alter it. There was some 
very fine carved wood, but he sold it all. He sold the beautiful brackets 
for the statues of St. John and St. Eloi, and the fine lamp, and the 
handsome lustres, and the beautiful wrought-iron gates which were 
certainly of the Louis XV period. There was a reredos with Our Lady 
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and St. Joseph, faced with marble, with gilded pillars on either side, 
and draperies of carved wood.” 

“The Church at Le Pailly was of St. Catherine and St. John with the 
instruments of their martyrdom painted on the wall. The man who did 
that was not a first-class artist. I drew them, but I never could hold a 
pencil. 

‘““T was an altar boy. I served Mass for the Venerable Martin Huin, 
our Parish Priest’s nephew, and often for Mgr. Darboy (Archbishop of 
Paris, who was shot by the Communists in 1871). I was very fond of 
him ; he gave me two francs every time—a lot for a brat. He came from 
the neighbourhood ; he was brought up at Le Pailly, in the house where 
Pére Tisserand is living now. When he was young he minded Mother 
Rosette’s cow and my mother’s two cows. He used to go to the river 
with my mother ; he was very clever with his fingers. Once he took one 
of her new sabots from my mother and he made a mast for it. He put 
it on the water and off the sabot went and my mother cried. Lower 
down the stream the women were at their washing, but my mother was 
afraid to go near the good women because she had only one sabot. George 
had rigged up the other, but the women retrieved it for her. Mgr. Darboy 
used to come to the chateau. He was a determined Bonapartist like the 
old man of the chateau. My father was a mason and I used to go to the 
chateau with him when he was doing repairs. I used to know every 
corner of the place. All during my childhood for years I saw the stone 
horse’s head at the entrance to the courtyard. The foster mother of Mer. 
Darboy, Rosette Vauthelin, used to tell us how she had seen them 
knock down the statue of the Marshal of Sault-Tavanes at Le Pailly in 
1792. She died at 105, when I was twelve years old. That is sixty-three 
years ago. She had seen the chatau looted at the Revolution. The people 
of Le Pailly and Chalindrey stole everything. When the people of Heuilley- 
Coton got there, there was nothing left, so they smashed the chateau 
to pieces.” 

“Le Pailly used to be a paradise of greenery. In Summer you could 
not see a house. There was an avenue like Versailles. ‘Those walnut trees 
were beautiful. There were also magnificent elms and at the cemetery a 
whole cloister of privet. Now they are cut down and people never 
dream of replanting. In the old days the houses were covered with 
honeysuckle, roses, and jasmine ; ours was covered with a vine, held in 
position with sheeps’ bones. Their four trotters made white bone-sockets, 
nice and clean. We used the breast-bones of chickens to hold the lamp- 
wicks ; and a little flat bone served as a salt-cellar,”’ 
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“Every family had its beehive, and they used to give the Parish Priest 
part of the wax for candles, just as they always gave him a portion of 
wine when they made it, and a piece of pork when they killed a pig. 
Now-a-days the hives have disappeared, and there is no wax, so that 
the altar has to make do with those metal sheaths which are always 
getting out of order, as you saw yesterday at the end of Mass.” 

“At vintage time a cart went round for wine to give to the Parish 
Priest. On the cart were two barrels, and the priest was given two pails 
of red wine, and one of white. I have seen as many as seventeen casks 
of wine in our cellar. When I was a young man I used to help in making 
the wine. We had fine vineyards, and I used to enjoy keeping them in 
good order. All that was an excellent thing, and profitable.” 

“They used to give corn to the Parish Priest on All Souls’ Day after 
the last ‘ Libera.’ A farmer went round with a cart carrying a sack for 
the wheat, and another for the oats; and everyone gave one sheaf of 
wheat, and one of oats. This was called “‘ The Passion.”’ because it was 
our offering for the reading of the Passion. (During the fine weather the 
Passion was read before Mass to drive away storms.) When you wanted 
special prayers you offered the priest a pair of fowls. And when you 
killed a pig you gave the Parish Priest a cutlet, some lard, and a black 
pudding. The women used to keep him supplied with milk, cream, and 
cheese ; and they had the same arrangement for the Sisters and the 
schoolmaster.” 

“On Sundays, at Le Pailly, the poor children came round the houses 
to beg their bread for the week. They lived in the very poorest houses 
at the end of the village, houses that don’t exist now. This was sixty 
years ago. They knocked at the door and threw holy water from a 
little sprinkler, saying : “‘ God is knocking: open for the love of Him.” 
Then they recited the Benedicite, and they were given bread and bacon 
and home-dried fruits. My mother always gave to them. It was the same 
in every house. On feast-days they were given a bottle of wine. They 
were given different things according to the season. At Christmas they 
were given little cakes made in the shape of a star.” 

‘We had a shed to keep the vine-props, at Champtoyon, which means 
“the marshy ground.’ The soil there was like loam, but it yielded good 
grapes. Pére Minot, at Grossesauve, used to sell the wine. On the way 
to our wood I used to go into his house to get warm by the fire. Some- 
times we have 22 or 23 casks of wine and it sold at 20 francs the tun. 
I loved to go to Grossesauve with my father and I asked him why it was 
so good to breathe there. He replied : ‘Because the saints have lived there.’ 
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“We used to make a kind of brandy up to 130/140 litres and we sold 
it for three francs a litre. We had in all about a hundred plum trees. A 
man used to come with a retort to distil in our house; I used to help 
him. The great thing was to keep the coil at cool water ; I got it from the 
house well. We used to distil grape brandy first, then the plum. (‘ And you 
never tasted it, Father?’ “ No.’) Sometimes I would be working twelve 
or fifteen hours without stopping. The weaker brandy was used for 
preserving fruit : apples, pears, plums, strawberries, cherries, mulberries, 
and quinces. When the fruits had been drained of water we added the 
stronger brandy to keep the liquid up to about 21 degrees.” 

‘““My parents used to make an excellent cheese and they washed it 
three or four times running in brandy to make it yellow. When I was 
going to market at Langres, my sister and I carried 30/40 pounds each 
in our basket.”’ 

‘To make our oil, we gathered rape and hemp-seed. We used to make 
about fifty litres. I pounded the hemp-seed in the barrel. You pounded 
what was necessary and sold the rest at three ha’pence a pound. For 
hemp we used to have our rope walk in front of Masson. I used to 
prepare the hemp. I emptied the trench. I put in straw, hemp, wooden 
cross-pieces, stones. When the bottom was alright, you turned on the 
water. At the end of a fortnight, you took it out and worked on it. We 
had two hemp harvests.”’ 

‘I gathered nettles and they were good for two things. My mother 
spun the fibre and dyed it brown with the nettle roots, and blue with 
I don’t know what other root. So did my aunt. They made tassels of 
the ends and dyed them. I used to wear them when I was a child. I 
wore a cap with two peaks.” 

‘There used to be a communal shepherd at Le Pailly. He lived near 
the Commanderie. The sheep used to wander at will, and then the sheep- 
dogs would come and round them up. We had some sheep. My mother 
used to work the wool and make felt carpets.” 

“In my young days, I used to smoke many different kinds of meat. 
It was the custom and I can tell you they knew well how to do it. With 
pine branches you smoke ham, chops and shoulders; and you could 
smoke bacon, beef and boar. I often brought back boar after having 
killed it at Violot, and I went in the morning with my cousin Simon, 
who was my best pal. He was tall and thin. One root of the boar’s snout 
gets up four or five foot of potatoes. Potatoes were often spoiled by the 
boars, so we made no scruple of killing them. We had rattles to frighten 
off those animals. I often went to Violot; my father had a wood there. 
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My cousins were all mighty hunters before the Lord. There was Didier, 
Bauchard, who squinted, . . . seven of them. They put me up the willow 
tree and said, ‘Do not fall asleep; when you hear a noise in such a 
quarter, give us warning.’ When I heard a noise, I turned the handle, 
tock, tock, and then there would be a gun-shot. The guard who was 
watching us ran with his dogs, but let him find me if he could in my 
willow tree ! Simon wrapped the young boar in a sack and passed it to me. 
I came down when the guard was gone. I glued my ear to the ground 
and I used to hear quite distinctly. Oh, I was clever. I had to be. I used 
to hear every step.” (Pére Lamy was like that to his last day.) “‘ I used 
to carry my young boar, and not far from the mill my aunt was calling 
the hens, and I crowed like a cock. At night I went off with a boar ham 
wrapped in my blouse. They used to give me a trotter, or a shoulder 
and I carried it to my father.” 

“And then, with my god-father, I used to go after cray-fish. I used 
to lift the stones and he spiked the fish. He did better than J. After that 
we had to park them. You dug a hole; you put the cray-fish in a rag 
under the stone. The guards would search you. ‘ No cray-fish ?’ ‘ No, sir.’ 
So you sometimes brought back two dozen. We went down quietly, 
barefoot, into the wood. My god-father was three years older than I 
was. It was at the Bois-Guyotte, and at night-time with a lantern.” 

‘And I still have my gudgeon-bottle. We fished for them with bran, 
a thick cord and a green-stuff cork. You look through the water ; when 
you see 7, 8, g, 10 in the bottle, you draw it up. By dint of gazing into 
the water, I fell in head first. I used to dry myself and wring out my 
clothes. It was like a little laundry. The stream flows in the middle of 
those poplars which you see in line making towards Violot. But, formerly, 
that embankment of the line from Dijon to Chalindrey did not exist. 
It has cut across our pasture. Before this, when I was a child, it was in 
those fields that I minded the cows. When my mother could not see 
me, I used to fish. I first pretended to be reading. She would call to 
me from the kitchen garden, which was situated just where this house 
now stands. I used to reply, ‘ Yes, mother, I am reading.’ Or, when I 
heard her, I started rolling on the grass and singing at the top of my 
voice. She used to say, ‘ He is there, all the same.’ Then I used to make 
my way along the river bank and set to work. I can still hear the sharp 
voice of my aunt, whose house was there, not far from the river, who 
often saw me at it and told on me. My mother didn’t like cooking fish 
but my father was wild for it. When I came home with a small fry or 
roach, or a little carp, he was happy. He used to say to my mother, ° Get 
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me that done.’ And she, ‘ Fish again ?’ I too some every day, sometimes 
a pound. I put the fish in my pocket handkerchief and give it to my 
father. That made my mother angry and quite often I got a famous 
whipping—easily done because we didn’t wear trousers.” 

‘“‘T used to play tricks with the pear-tree near the pond at Rousselet, 
tying to its branches an entanglement of strings and threads which I 
had taken from my father. Now there is only a little corner of the pond 
left. There used to be a big pond, with carp in it.” 

“We went about a good deal on foot. I went on foot to the Fair at 
Champlitte, starting at 3 o’clock in the morning. I was at the 8 o’clock 
Mass at Gray, 28 miles away, setting off at midnight on foot.” 

The narrator always hid carefully the extraordinarily mortified life that 
he led from his childhood. His worthy sister when she was old made no 
secret of this. We see that young Edward Lamy who distilled to many 
litres of brandy had never so much as tasted it. He only knew the taste 
i his 75th year when he had to take it sometimes as an antidote to his 
heart attacks. Wine-grower from his earliest childhood, yet he had never 
taken wine, and this through a penitential spirit, until in his 15th year 
the doctor made him drink a little. But still, there is much more that is 
wonderful to relate. 

‘“ My brother and I,”’ said Mme. Vauthelin, ‘“ slept in the same room 
from our earliest years, and our parents only lodged us apart when I 
was 12 years and he 15. From the moment that I began to observe things 
about me, until I was 12 years old, I have never once seen him in his 
bed. He was all night praying, kneeling on his stool without support 
before the statue of Mary Immaculate. She was set upon the chimney 
piece and lit by a little lamp which he had got from our mother. I never 
once woke without seeing him in this attitude. Never for years have I 
seen his bed unmade. Perhaps he lay down one time or another, I could 
not swear to it, but I never once saw him lie down. Our mother noticed 
it from time to time and used to say to him, ‘ But, my child, the Blessed 
Virgin does not ask as much as that.’ And yet, we were working hard, 
he and I, during the day time. Twice a week we used to go together to 
sell our stuff at the market at Langres (6 miles distant), loaded up to 
the limit ; and he working in the fields from morning till night, and he 
even broke stones on the high road.” 

“I never saw my brother commit a fault, except twice. When I was 
quite little, he took from me a little shoe in pink sugar. My mother had 
bought a pair of them for a ha’penny at Langres, one for him and one 
for me. Another time I was very hungry and he said, * Take some soup 
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from the pot.’ The soup was cooking and smelt good but he knew 
very well that it was wolf; he wanted tosee the face I pulled when I 
found it so bitter. It was a Friday, and he had not remembered that, 
and he was very sorry.” 
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Chapter Two 


VISIONS OF THE MYSTIC LAMB AND OF THE 
VIRGIN 


THE RUIN OF HIS FAMILY 


Lar here is the little wood of Créme-Doreé. As a child I often 
went there. There was a kind of willow-wood which grew there and ] 
used to make windmills of it. Here is the Buisson de la Plaine. When 
you are there you face the mountains and Le Pailly appears very low 
down in the hollow.” 

“It was in 1863, the vigil of St. John the Baptist; a Saturday, I 
believe. 1 was at Buisson de la Plaine. I was minding my parents’ cows 
and also minding the cows with me was Anne Richard. I said, ‘ Look 
there, Annette, the lovely lamb on the hill.” The lamb was on Le 
Cognelot, there to the right of Noidant on the bald part of the mountain 
(about 2 miles away), lighting up the whole hill. He was standing up, 
holding in his left foot the standard cross bent towards Chalindrey, and 
a white pennant floating from it. His head was turned towards Le Pailly. 
You could see his eyes perfectly. It was a very fine lamb. Distance makes 
no difference to these things, and when you are a child nothing surprises 
you unduly. Nannette said it wasabad sign. Why? I don’t know at all, 
and so I told her it wasn’t a bad sign. He gazed at us for a while and 
then suddenly disappeared. The sky had darkened and lightning was 
beginning. I said, “I am bringing home my cows.’ ”’ 

“ Don't tell this story till I have crossed over the bridge (into the other 
world). Stay ; I have kept a card for you that M. Termier sent me from 
Ghent of a picture which reproduces it accurately ; and that is a curious 
thing. I have been struck with it.” And Father Lamy pointed to a 
reproduction of the famous Van Eyck’s reredos : “‘ The mystical Lamb.” 
“ As for the Blessed Virgin, She appeared to me with Her hands like 
those in the Immaculate Conception. It was definitely before my First 
Communion, which I made when I was 113. I had for neighbours three 
young fellows who had made their studies at Malroy. They were ten 
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years older than I was. I think it was one of them that gave me an image 
of Our Lady of The Crypt, at Chartres (Our Lady of Chartres). My 
parents had two cows and I was taking them to the fields. They rented 
the grazing of the Pré-Jacquot ; there wasn’t much grass, but there was 
a fountain. Those trees, in front of the Pré-Jacquot belonged to us. As 
I minded the cows I used to make little chapels in clay with steps; an 
altar with the statue of the Blessed Virgin with Her arms crossed. | 
used to make pillars, rolling the clay in my pack, like this.” 

“IT had a little statue of Our Lady of The Crypt, at Chartres (The 
Virgin of the underground chapel in Chartres Cathedral), of whom the 
Druids told a prophetic legend centuries before the Christian era. I was 
making a little procession under the line of poplar trees, holding my 
statue like this (he lifted both hands the height of his forehead, with 
an imaginary image between thumb and index). I sang Her Litanies. 
She showed Herself to me among the branches of the poplars, almost 
at the top, very high up, Her head bent, gazing at me. There were very 
tall poplars there, nicely aligned. She stayed there the whole time of the 
Litany. She withdrew a little, but I kept on my road. The more I 
advanced the more She seemed to retreat. She returned, and I finished 
my Litany. She then rose a little above the branches and at once 
disappeared.” 

“At first, I thought it was a mirage which happens sometimes near 
water or in the mountains. I was mistrustful. I kept on the Litanies 
during the apparition as if nothing mattered. I was only a child. I said 
to myself: ‘I hope that good Lady likes to be there up among the 
poplars.’ After that I sat down at the foot of the poplar tree and I said 
my Rosary and I fell asleep. The Blessed Virgin minded my cows for 
I found them round about me when I woke up. Not one had gone far. 
All the same I had been very much moved with it. I said to the Parish 
Priest: ‘Ah, M. Le Curé, I have seen a strange thing. I have seen a 
person at the top of the poplar trees. I really think it is the Blessed 
Virgin. I was doing a procession !’ ‘ All alone ?’ ‘ Yes, all alone and I had 
that image of the Virgin of Sous-Torre.’ The Priest said to me, 
‘What in the world would She have to do with you?’ the Curé gave 
me a facer but right in my inner consciousness I kept that remembrance. 
She herself reminded me when She appeared to me at Gray: * You saw 
me at Pré-Jacquot.’ She said ‘ he had a young voice that She liked to 
listen to’; and yet She had heard a lot of others. The poplars are there 
no longer and the field itself is now overgrown, and has become part 
of the wood. The poplar where the Blessed Virgin appeared was almost 
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at the edge of the present wood. It was at the end of May and the 
Blessed Virgin was turned towards Le Pailly.” 

‘I felt my vocation the day of my First Communion. My parents 
had set aside money for the seminary and my mother had made me an 
outfit, when all was destroyed by a fire which ruined my family. On 
Sunday evening, roth August, 1869, the fire started at the house of John 
Claude Henriot and Claire Chanson, his wife, at the Level End, which 
was not counted then as part of Le Pailly. The house where the fire 
started had not been re-built and there is no trace of it now. It was the 
furthest to the right of the row at the beginning of the village.” 

‘The burnt-down house was a good old-fashioned dwelling, higher 
than the present one. Opposite was a pond, now embanked three quarters 
up. Before the fire we had fine old furniture, richly carved. Three alcoves, 
very pretty, and some cupboards with folding doors. Our family possessed 
some fine wooden chandeliers from Bussiéres, which were very pretty. 
There was one, very big, where we put a lamp with two wicks, but only 
when there was company at our house ; we would not burn so much oil for 
the family alone. We had some fine crockery ; good salt-cellars, and some 
beautiful ewers, and a little image of Bacchus on a barrel. I had delayed 
a little, coming from church after prayers. My father was whistling me 
for supper. We began the soup. There was a call but we didn’t believe 
it was for us. My mother, just then went out at the back. The fire started 
in the piggery. See how things go. At that moment two men could have 
put out the fire if they had been where it was, but the brand new thatch 
roof, only four years old, suddenly took fire. What could be done ? We 
had to go to the Chateau for water. That shows what little chance we 
had of any real help. The neighbours were busy putting wet covers and 
sacks on their own thatched roofs in the village. Everything took fire, 
even the house opposite. Even our beehive, which was almost on the 
spot of our present house, was burnt. The fowls, already gone to roost, 
were burnt and the pig had a big burn on his back. He ran away into 
the vineyard. He was caught later on and killed. Nothing could be 
carried off ; everything was lost. The wind drove the flames on to us and 
we hardly had time to save the cows. Besides saving the cows we were 
only able to save one cupboard door and an old table with turned legs. 
It is broken up now. We also saved the cups which came from the 
Empress Joséphine (Napoleon’s wife), through Uncle Miot de Melito, 
count and peer of France, my grandfather’s uncle, my great grand-uncle.” 

“ Immediately after the disaster, we lived in the house built by Captain 

Rouillé, that big house set cornerwise a little lower down the street, 
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belonging to the Normand family. We were eight months there, from 
the roth August almost till the feast of John the Baptist. All I kept was 
my box of paints. It was at my great-uncle’s, John Baptist Janinel, when 
the house was burnt down. Mother Marie Thirion had given me a 
plaster statue of Mary Immaculate copied from the Miraculous Medal. 
I had been daubing that. I went to the ruins and rummaged about to 
find the pieces of the statue.” 

‘There was no more question of the seminary for me. My father, 
who was a mason, rebuilt the house. My mother re-furnished it, buying 
at sales. We were re-established in the summer of 1870. I. saw the 
Garibaldians pass by. I saw the Germans, too. I wanted to go to the 
vineyards, but they had drawn a cordon round the village.” 


Chapter Three 


HIS MILITARY SERVICE 
HE BECOMES A RELIGIOUS 
HIS WORK FOR THE YOUTH AT TROYES 


| any ones LAMY trained as a soldier in the gist Regiment of 
Infantry ; he joined up 7th January, 1875 ; was promoted corporal roth 
November, 1876, and sergeant 4th March, 1878. He was demobolized 
7th October that year. 

“ I lived at Mezieres with the other soldiers. We had sixty Christian 
soldiers. We had formed” (or rather Edward Lamy had founded) “a 
group, the Legion of St. Maurice. We kept together well and recruited 
some good young fellows. Three times a week there was a meeting of 
the Legion ; prayer and spiritual reading ; they were picked fellows. We 
had a chaplain, the Abbé Henri Nicole, who is a canon of Rheims. There 
were 80 Haut-Marnais in that regiment, and the greater part of them 
was good.” 

“ At the camp of Chalons,in 1875, I was sick, or at least, tired out. 
During these heavy manoeuvres we had, every day, two hours rest. 
We were bound to stay in barracks and lie flat on the bed. I used that 
time to recite the Little Office. Often, overcome by fatigue, I used to 
fall asleep before even reciting one psalm, and always when they sounded 
the end of rest, my fingers were at the last verse of the book. The 
Blessed Virgin (at Gray in 1909) told me that She came near me in the 
camp at Chalons in 1875. She turned the leaves, She told me, and put 
back my fingers in the last page. Easy-going that I was, I thought that 
I had said the Office and then I took my rest. That was what She 
wanted in Her motherly goodness.” 

During his military service the powder charge of a comrade’s rifle 
exploded in his right eye. He never complained but he lost his sight 
on that side. 

‘When I got back home, my father had fixed up another year of work 
for me. I did not want to refuse, but that brought me to my 26th year. 
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I wanted to be a priest but where was I to turn for that ? Before the fire 
my father had gone to see about it to the little seminary at Langres. 
But there was no chance of my going there now. There were 118 
students there.”’ 

‘“ Anyone that liked could go over to other dioceses. Even of my own 
kindred there were the two Abbés Mocquart, the Abbé Chanson, my 
cousin Noirot, the Abbé Vauthelin, the Abbé Semelin, the Abbe Thirion 
and all those from Violot. They didn’t know where to put them. And 
from Le Pailly, the Abbé Henry, the Abbé Poizot, the Abbé Lecou- 
turier dats" 

‘Two young fellows from my country who had become Oblates of 
St. Francis of Sales offered to give me an introduction. The Oblates 
promised me the priesthood, if I would sign an engagement of 15 years 
with them. Coming from Le Pailly, I did three months’ probation. Then 
they wanted to put me at the head of the Youth Movement. No one 
wanted it. I stayed with it 14 years, at the outset with Pere Fischer, 
Director of the Work, and then as Director myself. It was there that I 
spent g years of seminary life. Of Troyes, I hardly knew anything but 
the factories which I used to visit. Once a year I made an excursion 
with my young folk.” 

‘I began the Youth Movement with six children. They came in droves, 
but I picked the ones I wanted. It was this first nucleus which determined 
the future development of the Institute. I did not begin the work, but 
I began it over again. It had fallen very low. There had been professors, 
one after the other, and the old curate of St. Nicholas whose whole 
business was reading his Breviary, and he never went near the Institute 
on Sundays. He used to say, ‘ You are enjoying yourselves, boys ? That’s 
good, that’s good.’ ”’ 

‘The work began in the Institute, but the Abbé Tridon, with his 
children, had been fired out. Then he was at the Rue de la Tanherie, 
later at the Rue de la Treillerie; they were turned out of each place. 
The holy Canon held on all the same. He used to say: ‘I moved the 
furniture of the Institute myself. One child carried an empty barrel ; 
another a quarter cask; I the Mary Immaculate on one arm and St. 
Joseph on the other ; one boy carried ropes, another a table . . .” we had 
gone in after a wine merchant who had departed. I had put St. Joseph 
on the quarter cask and as was right, the Blessed Virgin on the barrel, 
and we said our prayers before them. The wine merchant came back 
to fetch his property, but the boys would not let him in. There was a 
fight and I had to pay for broken bottles. The good-natured proprietor, 
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M. Sauveur Cazelle, let it to me for 30 francs a year. They got on well 
together. He got up a play where all the neighbours came in. Pere Tridon 
gathered money for a statue of Our Lady of the Immaculate Conception, 
which was set up in the middle of the courtyard.” 

‘You knew Canon Tridon, Father? Ah, no, he was dead. The Abbé 
Edmé Lambley, with him, directed the work, and after he was gone, 
he did it alone; then with Brother Nicostrate and Brother Amosilien 
who helped him. The land was cut in two. The other landlord, a good 
man, a little man, gave the ground to Pére Tridon. There was a shanty 
where the chapel stands. Pére Tridon just then got the work recognised 
by the Emperor as of public utility and that saved it later on. The statue 
of the Blessed Virgin was there is the middle of the garden square and 
there were fine trees, but now they are dead. Nothing holds out against 
urchins.”’ 

“After Pére Tridon, Pére Lambey who was helping us was made a 
director by the Bishop. He made a huge thing of it. He had personal 
means and made a collection of some sixty thousand francs. He had a 
good young man, Grandidier ; Pere Lambey trusted to him. They spent 
freely and did not build very well. Pére Lambey knew nothing at all 
about the work. He only meant to spend 100,000 francs from his father’s 
legacy, but in the end everything he had went into it. Pére Brisson was 
a holy priest. He founded the Oblates and then joined them. Pére Fischer 
was associated with him in the work, but it wasn’t a success, and they 
had to send a priest to clear things up. So I was pushed into that hornets’ 
nest. Fourteen years of penance! I quite deserved it. Pere Fischer was 
a fine man but hopeless at guiding young folk.”’ 

“I took up again the annual Retreat before the Assumption ; and the 
Blessed Virgin helped me to overcome the difficulties which arose. The 
young people didn’t want the Retreat. It had been established when the 
work was going badly. The Director was a good man, fond of a joke, 
but he was no good at all at guiding souls. It was the two founders who 
were genuinely holy and who understood spiritual guidance. The Director 
went off on his holidays, and I took the opportunity to set up the 
Retreat again. It had existed formerly, but had now gone out of use. 
Well, it took place once more. And the last night I had the courtyard 
lighted up, a real illumination, so as to wind up the Retreat with a 
little solemnity.” 

For these organisations, you must start with a very severe choice of 
material. Prayer and children’s prayer should be the foundation of 
everything. At the outset, after sending away a hundred young fellows, 
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I took back six. The Work counted hardly any more for one or two years. 
The number of young people from then onwards grew very much, but 
I went on to divide them into several categories.” 

“I had no means, the Work was 70,000 francs in debt. They had 
built without enough money. I had accepted the post. We used to do 
Plays and Charity Sermons and I left no more than 40,000 francs debt.” 
“The theatre was the main resort, and I set about a collection that 
came to 1,500 francs. The people of Troyes were not open-handed. It 
cost goo francs for rates, lighting, heating and the windows were not 
made of iron; glass breaks so easily! I had spent 2,400 francs on the 
old work. But the wall, which I had had to put up to separate it from 
the Institute had cost me nearly 5,000 francs. I was two years without 
getting a penny back.” 

“ It was the theatre which kept us alive. We had a play every month. 
‘ The Gondolier of Death’ ; ‘ The Inn of the Smoking Cat.’ That’s from 
my repertory. There is a whole set like that. It is no small thing to put 
on plays. The cost of the dressing is very high. I fortunately had the 
help of the Countess of St. Avoye, a good and holy woman who lent 
me heaps of old costumes which she got, I don’t know where. There 
were some made of magnificent silk. I asked for cast-offs everywhere 
and I got a lot of old costumes of every kind! We got a number of old 
costumes of 1848 with red facings ; it was magnificent ; with enormous 
bonnets and three-cornered hats. My urchins delighted in dressing up. 
We used to range them two by two on the steps leading up to the stage, 
in uniform, with dummy rifles. Two girls’ guilds made costumes for me. 
We gave them tickets for the play in exchange.” 

“I had 7 or 8 boarders, whom I boarded in a dormitory of the house 
and 3 or 4 Brothers of Christian Doctrine. The former owners of the 
Institute boarded there too. All that needed tact. St. Joseph’s Hall was 
let to the Gymnastic Club ; there were various concert parties, and every 
evening was taken up.” 

One day the old man showed his young religious an inlaid crucifix 
from Palestine. He said: ‘‘ The actual thing is not worth much but it 
cost me 400 francs. I had taken in a young man at Troyes into the Youth 
Guild. He was very poor but always fairly elegantly dressed. I could 
keep him on 2 francs a day, but really I could do no less. He kept saying 
to me, ‘ My Patron is abroad; he will come back; he will pay all my 
expenses.’ The first month went by and the second. I said to him, ‘ give 
me something on account ; you cannot expect me to do the impossible.’ 
At the end of 5 or 6 months I came back one day from visiting the 
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factories. I had my protegés for whom I used to get jobs in the factories, 
one here, another there. With some of them the authorities were very 
pleased, and others were all right ; but others, again, were a failure. That 
day I had been overwhelmed, not with blows (smiling), but with 
reproaches. As I came back I met the young man with another fellow 
who was carrying his trunk. He said to me again: “I am going to pay 
this evening.’ Well, the pay was this crucifix, which he forgot. It will 
do very well at Grossesauve, where I shall send it, because I do not 
wish to own anything. I want my room to be empty when I die.”’ 

‘‘ “ What quarters had you, Father, at Our Lady of Holy Hope ?’ ‘ My 
room was the first as you go up the Brothers’ staircase, the nearest to 
the railway ; and then, afterwards, higher up, with a narrow window.’ 
‘Then your quarter’s didn’t improve ?’ He said, laughing, ‘ The higher I 
went, the lower I got.’ The first outlook was pleasing for its view over the 
garden. I could see the pump, the closets and the woodpile. You must 
watch everything. I saw and heard everything. A few steps down and ] 
was in the middle of them, and I saw three-quarters of the courtyard. 
I had my daily notes. I am sorry I burned them. For good behaviour, 
you must have an eye and especially an ear. Privately I used to scold, 
but not in public. The worst things were the civil societies which made 
no difficulties about accepting anyone if it meant keeping somebody 
from the Institute.”’ 

“I did my studies when I could. I was hardly ever free till night. 
My learning was almost primary and I had two courses, one is theology 
and one is Latin, Tuesdays and Fridays. Then the start was not too 
difficult for I had sent away most of the children in order to keep the 
good ones. That was necessary. I was extremely severe at the beginning. 
For my own studies I had two hours a week. I had always wanted to 
be a priest and now could not imagine how it could be done. I did not 
think I had the necessary qualifications. I was in despair and was going 
to give up. It was then St. Joseph appeared to me. He fixed my vocation. 
It was at Troyes in the Chapel of Our Lady of Good Hope, in the early 
days of March. He spoke with me quite a long time and pointed out 
my vocation. He said: ‘ Be a priest ; become a good priest.’ That does 
not mean to say that I did, but I strained every effort to come to that 
point. “ Be a priest.’ He was very urgent, with a very firm tone, putting 
out his hand as if to swear. It was in the evening. The young people 
had just gone. I closed the door and went into the chapel for a few 
minutes for a moment of recollection. In the daytime it was very hard 
for me to do that. It was at least 11 o’clock at night, or later than 10.20. 
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With young people you had to keep an eye on everything. When they 
were gone I used to go into every corner and see that the windows were 
well shut. In the chapel there was a gas-jet turned low, which had been 
lighted earlier for prayers. I was kneeling at the kneeler in front of the 
first pillar in the right aisle. St. Joseph appeared standing on the floor 
beside the pillar. He was lit with his own light. The saint was in his 
glory ; not in his great glory; in his milder glory. As I saw him, St. 
Joseph must be no more than 60 years of age. His beard was like his 
hair; he is not bald but going very grey. He wore a brown suit with 
something round the neck which folded down in front. He was clothed 
in a rough strong-looking material ; I think he had a girdle. The Blessed 
Virgin speaks of him as ‘ my holy husband’ and the word ‘ holy’ in Her 
mouth 1s something to remark. St. Joseph showed himself to me barefoot 
like the Blessed Virgin and Our Lord do always. A short while after 
this, I received Minor Orders (March aist, 1885). It was St. Joseph who 
foretold me my departure from Troyes without giving me any details.”’ 

‘““T used to pass my tests every month at St. Bernard’s with M. 
Desboeufs of Langres, who did not hold me in the odour of sanctity 
for I was a bad scholar. I was prepared for the Priesthood by the Abbé 
Rolin of Chalindrey, a religious at St. Bernard’s. It was he who had 
made me go to Troyes. The Abbé Lambert, his cousin, was also among 
the Fathers of St. Bernard. I knew them all. The Oblates were not then 
recognised as a Congregation either by the Bishop or by Rome. They 
were only recognised just before the expulsion of the religious Orders. 
They stood badly with the Bishop and had to seek ordinations from 
another quarter. I got Minor Orders at Chevilly, the Sub-diaconate at 
Chevilly, the Diaconate at the Rue du Bac, at the Foreign Missions, and 
the Priesthood, 12th December, 1886, in the Chapel of the Lazaristes, 
Rue de Sévres, in front of the tomb of St. Vincent de Paul. When you 
are in the presence of a great saint like him whose body is kept there, you 
feel so small! What virtues, never to be attained ! What stories you find 
to tell him ! What things to ask him! (laughing). What nonsense it makes 
one talk! I sang my first High Mass at Our Lady of Holy Hope, but at 
Pailly, my first parochial High Mass.” 

‘I was not afraid of the Bishop. He had a heart of gold. He often used 
to say to me, rather rudely : ‘ There are two men in the town of Troyes. 
I know one of them and you know the other.’ Mgr. Cortet . . . I often 
had dinner with him. You had not to dispute but to make him laugh. 
I was in quite a delicate position. | was Confessor to all the children 
in the town. I heard confessions everywhere but I had no confessional 
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at St. Peter’s, and neither did I go to St. Nizier nor to St. Martin in 
the Vineyards, except occasionally. On top of the guild-work, they had 
saddled me with the work of the Girls of St. Nicolas and the Penitents 
of Foissy. They were always loading me up, but never unloading.” 

‘‘ The great crucifix which you have seen in the chapel on the right is 
a gift from Pére Jossier. The story of it is this: I often took a service 
at St. Urbain, but the curate hardly every paid me anything. And I had 
hardly any Mass intentions. One day he said to me, ‘ I am going to pay 
you good wages. I have a crucifix which I don’t know what to do with, 
anda confessional.’ I said, ‘Oh, aconfessional, but that will be very handy.’ 
Before that, things were not handy. I used to hear confessions in a 
corner where I could not keep my eye on all the children. The 
confessional was set up, but not everyone wanted to go there. I had a 
great deal of trouble to get the little ones used to it. The school children, 
I used to hear in the gallery where I could look round. I used to see 
those that went to say their penance and the way they said it. Heavens, 
what confessionals ! For the most part I did away with the Confiteor and 
I stripped everything to the bone. Thursday morning, from 9 o’clock 
till noon, and at 1 o’clock, I used to re-open the guild. For grown-ups 
I spent the night of the vigils of feasts inthe confessional, when a great 
number came up from Troyes with their families. There were some 
who went to Confession, communicated at one in the morning and then 
took the train home. I always had some coffee on the fire, some bread 
and a hunk of cheese, so that they didn’t go away fasting. Every night, 
I used to give Holy Communion every quarter of an hour, up to 7 o’clock. 
J used to shave then, and so as not to sleep during the Mass, I used to 
put my head in a bucket of cold water. And then there were late-comers. 
I had to say my Mass at 7 o’clock and at a quarter to seven, there were 
g or 10 of them. It was 7.15 and 7.20 when I began my Mass. Then, 
of course, the others lost patience, began the hymns and the prayer. 
In speaking I wasn’t long-winded and besides my lips were so dry that 
blood used to flow from them. Sometimes at night in the confessional 
when there were grown-ups about, I asked them to get me a glass or 
two of cold water and then things went better, but it wasn’t always like 
that. Sometimes I used to confess 250/280 boys. On ordinary Sundays, 
there would be 30/40 young people. I allowed two minutes for a 
confession. I spent whole nights in the confession. At the end, I used 
to hear confessions in the gallery to get air.” 

‘‘ Most of the saints have had the matchless luck to walk in the presence 
of God. At the Youth Guild, the salute was the words, ‘ Let Jesus live 
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in our hearts.’ And the answer was, ‘ Ever and ever.’ We used this 
salutation even in the gymnasium. With certain children, the thing was 
right and did good. It is very hard to have the constant idea of God 
when you have not been accustomed to it as a child.” 

‘The souls that God loves are not gorged with honey. He gives sugar 
to the children and then later, hardly any. The Gospel is not ‘ pretty- 
pretty.’ In an Institution such methods would upset everything. I had 
no fear of showing them the Cross. The cross of wood, not the cross 
of gold. If Our Lord had died on the golden cross, it would have been 
very awkward. He died on a wooden cross, and you find wood everywhere.” 

“ At Troyes when I opposed the passions of my young folk, there 
were some who went wild and would have smashed up everything. I 
used to say to them, ‘ you can hit me but you won’t keep me from telling 
the truth.’ I kept on telling them; and after some time, the re-action 
began. It is very difficult when it is the mind, and not the heart, that 
has to be dealt with.” 

‘When I had to show anyone the door, I gave a little harangue and 
put the matter to the vote. And I used to give the children a card to 
take to the address of the one we were getting rid of, with, ‘ impossible 
to receive you from this day forward.’ If the parents were honest, they 
used to come.”’ 

‘‘ What a much better place this wretched world would be if Our Lady 
could have Her way ; if we didn’t set hindrances to Her empire over our 
souls. We keep Her from acting in our favour. For those who give 
themselves up to Her, She sees everything in advance. At Troyes, to 
restore that Guild was beyond the strength of man. I had to make every 
section out of nothing. Gymnasium, music, comedy, violins, what would 
you ? I knew nothing whatever of it all and yet all came right, and settled 
down. And guiding the young folk, She inspired me for the children. 
I saw in an instant what was wanted ; to say this or that. The results we 
got in the end were surprising. A priest said to me, ‘ They are better 
than seminarists.’ And that was true. The Staff would not get married 
so long as I stayed there, in order the better to carry out their duty. 
I had 500 young men at Troyes and I found four of them who would 
not get married before I left so as to stand by me. They were the 
president, the vice-president, the secretary and the treasurer. Great as 
may be man’s ingratitude (which you must take into account), in dealing 
with young people, there are exceptions, even remarkable ones. But I 
was overwhelmed by numbers. I could not give more than a minute a 
day to each.” 

Cc 
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“Our young people had every sort of game there. See-saws, merry- 
go-rounds, giant strides, debates, billiards. They knocked about. They 
tore their clothes. I used to mend breeches, waistcoats, sleeves wholesale. 
Brother Nicostrate used to say, ‘you were born with a needle in your 
hand.’ You might say so. I was organist. M. Remion had appointed as 
organist to St. Nicolas one of my young folk, Folias. We sang a great 
many hymns at the Guild. We had a choral society which wasn’t bad 
and went to parishes for festivals, as well as a brass band. There were 
30 singers at least and about 45 in the brass band. Generally speaking, 
they offered us very little for our share in the ceremonies. One curé 
would not give more than ro francs and a very stingy meal. We often 
went to the Madeleine. The good Parish Priest gave me 25 francs. I 
used to stand the boys what was left over. At Marcel Diran’s in the Rue 
Notre Dame, I used to buy sugar crosses of the Legion of Honour, and 
sugar pipes on big days.” 

“ At Troyes, setting out with goo francs, I tempted Providence in the 
morning and again in the evening, with rent to be paid and always the 
more serious threat of starvation. How often has the Blessed Virgin come 
to my aid! At one time when there wasn’t a halfpenny to buy bread with, 
someone sent me an offering for two Masses. In another case when there 
were 4 to 5 children to keep for some time, and I couldn’t even find dry 
bread for them, a strange lady, positively unknown to me, sent me a 
huge ham. I could not venture to ask for Mass offerings, for the clergy 
was on its high horse. Sometimes the Parish Priest of the Madeleine used 
to give me some, but secretly, without telling his curates. I was young ; 
I was strong. One day of fast was soon over. The hardest thing was the 
bread. We used to buy bread at Rossignol’s, Rue St. Nizier. When I 
left Troyes I owed over 60 francs to the baker, but it was my only debt.” 

“The Parish Priest of St. Nicolas used to say, “How can you get out 
of it?’ I used to say, ‘I don’t get out, I sink.’ My bread used to cost 
me 8o francs a month. From St. Parre, I used to get beans. They didn’t 
cost much. It is true they were often leavings. I used to buy them from 
a decent woman who used to grow them. She used to give to one of my 
boys 2 litres of haricots or peas every day. You threw them into hot 
water. All the worms came to the top. I used to skim them with a 
skimmer. My young fellows were not hard to please. A kind woman 
used to let me have veal dripping cheap, at sixpence a pound. I used 
to melt the fat. I had a large bib apron and I used to manufacture my 
dripping. The Parish Priest of Cabassol used to say to me, ‘“‘ You could 
take your dripping on a Friday,’ Mgr. Cortet used to say to me, ‘I give 
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you all a dispensation.’ But on abstinence days we ate haricots and bread.” 

‘The children invited themselves. They were familiar. They used to 
say, ‘ Father Rector, I am coming if you will let me, but I hardly care 
for beans.’ ‘ My child, you shall have peas.’ At the Visitation Convent, 
Mother de Belingue used to make huge pancakes and I divided them 
into 40 for the children.” 

“In the street, I would meet a workman; he would say, ‘ Supper at 
your house, Father ?’ ‘ Rather.’ I find one of my young people. ‘ My 
parents have gone away, Father Rector. Can I come?’ ‘ Certainly.’ I 
would return home, and there would be five for supper. It was like that 
every night. Sometimes there were twenty. Almost every Sunday I had 
40 young people to supper and the same on Thursdays. They emptied 
the dishes ; it was soon over. You paid for a double of potatoes (ro litres) 
sixpence. Sometimes we ate that in two goes; but (laughing) we didn’t 
use butter. Mother Bontemps sold chips. You got a pailful for a shilling. 
She didn’t make too much on that and she used to say, ‘It is for that 
miserable director of the Guild.’ ” 

‘““ We had reading during meals, and they drank wine and water. With 

water, you could make six bottles of wine out of one. The young fellows 
used to say, ‘ Who baptizes the wine ?’ I used to brag to them about the 
merits of our well water from St. Joseph and I preached by example. 
I used to say, ‘ Boys, the whole town does not hold a well like that ; 
nowhere is there such good water ; let us take advantage of this. To your 
good health, children!’ My mixture used to go in the morning when it 
was cool but in the evening when it had got warmer in the kitchen, 
you had to drink it with both hands.” 

‘‘T used to make elderberry wine to help the dessert. It gave a darker _ 
dye. Sometimes I used to bring back two pailfuls of elderberries, and 
that would make a caskful. And with blackberries. Young fellows used 
to bring me them, one from the land of the Blessed Sacrament, of 
Faverney. A woman from the Vosges who lived in Rue des Capucins 
used to sell them dry so a quarter cask of wine would go the whole year 
and more. The Sisters of the Visitation used to give me black 
in quantities. That made good wine. Blackberry wine is sour. The other 
gave wine that was flatly sweet and the blackberry gave tone. And | 
made up a litre of blackcurrant with a Pailly brandy for the red-letter 
days (smiling), and I never got drunk, I think, neither did my guests.” 

“ Father Fischer was a fine man but hopeless at guiding young folk. 
It is a terribly difficult job to govern the young. In hearing their 
confessions it is different, because God takes a part in that. But guiding 
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them is difficult. One cannot use grappling irons on them, because irons 
cannot take a hold on crumbling plaster. There are supreme moments ; 
there are maddening ones. When I saw the month of March coming! 
It was the fair at Troyes ; everything was like a barrack room ; the scum of 
the city, very bad. On Thursday I went to get chips from Mother 
Bontemps, a pailful. I used to put three chips in a screw paper, a grain 
of salt, and two hundred children to eat them. The counter-attraction 
was too strong; they said to me, ‘ We are going to see Rapinot and 
Rapinette dancing.’ This was a young man who had come to the Guild, 
who had found a lady partner, and on a trestle of four boards, he drew 
the whole town. Easy to tell them, ‘ But you know him, you have seen 
him here.’ The attraction was too strong. So then I brought them to 
the fair, to see the monkey circus. The showman of the circus was a 
good fellow who was quite willing to give me free seating from time 
to time. I used to say to the children, ‘ Everyone must bring a ha’penny.’ 
That gave him a receipt of ro francs. Myself and the Brothers used to get 
in for nothing. You should see their eyes at the monkeys’ dinner, the 
monkeys fighting at the table, putting saucepans on each others’ heads, 
and jumping about. And the Franconi. These were good Christian women 
who went to Mass every morning in the week. Both used to send me 
their children. They acted a Passion Play, and did it very well ; they also 
acted the legend of St. Giles.” 

‘‘T had many good helpers ; the pick of the young folk. There was also 
plenty of scum, but what was good was very good. And then there was 
the hard work of finding them jobs. In the factories I used to know all 
the foremen and a certain number of the masters. These poor children 
had very bad example before them at home. Many of the men were not 
worth much and there were some deplorable women. And among those 
children there were hearts of gold. They felt that one loved them for 
God’s sake, and they returned true gratitude.” 

(Laughing) “ You had to be an absolute outlaw to do that job. I had 
many boys, children of prisoners (relaxed) on ticket of leave from 
Clairvaux. Their parents had to show themselves to the police every 
week. How could one talk to those children of the respect due to 
parents ? Imagine it. One day there came to me to take her boy, a mother 
with a constable. I say to the latter, ‘ He is making his First Communion 
to-morrow, let her free.’ She had been stealing for at least the twentieth 
time. There was then at Troyes a worthy judge, M. Verdier, the pick 
of mankind. I begged the constable to give me a remand to try to put 
things straight. He answered, ‘We will go with him.’ But then this 
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woman said to me, ‘ Father Rector, I haven’t a ha’penny.’ I answered 
her, “ What about me, I never have any money.’ In those days I used 
to buy a loaf on credit, and an onion on credit, too. A bit of bread and 
an onion, that was my mid-day meal. Someone rang and gave me 5 
francs. I offered 40 sous to this woman. Jt wasn’t too charitable. I went 
to see the judge. I rang; he came to the door himself. He knew me; he 
knew me only too well. I said, ‘ Take pity on a poor woman. She is the 
mother of a family. You have been very happy at the First Communion 
of your boy. (it was I who had given It to him a short while previously.) 
Give her a little joy.’ He answered, ‘ It is the last time.’ ‘ Yes, the last 
time to-day.’ ” 

‘“ I used to take in poor outcast boys. God knows from what abominable 
surroundings they come sometimes. That meant nothing to me and I 
used to do it all the same. You often had to keep your eyes and your 
ears shut. What times when I used to go to the court to see M. Verdier! 
He was a fine man. He used to say, ‘ Here’s another lawyer coming.’ 
His son, an excellent boy, used to say, ‘ My father does not like to see 
you. He says you are hand in glove with the scum of the town.’ ” 

“One day there were three urchins passing a grocery in the Rue 
Notre-Dame. There were soap tablets displayed on a show-table. Each 
stole, 3, 4, 5. They made away but they were pursued. They took refuge 
at the Guild. The police, following up, said, ‘ You have three thieves 
here.’ I answered, ‘I don’t know any.’ They said, ‘ We will find them 
alright.” The urchins, by no means stupid, had stuffed themselves 
underneath the stage. The police go everywhere seeking. They got to 
the dining-room. I told them, ‘ You see, there is nobody there.’ They 
got to the Brothers! That was shut, so no one could have got in there. 
The Brothers were at class in the town. They went into the yard where 
the boys were. There were two of them fighting and I say, ‘ There are 
two of them you can take away.’ They visit the chapel, billiard room, 
the service room. They wanted to see the list of those present and those 
absent. I say, ‘That means nothing. I only mark those that come 
regularly. Not those that come one day and go away the next.’ They 
answered, ‘ They have come into your place. They have passed through.’ 
That is not difficult. Near the well there is a way between the street 
and the railway.‘ They have gone to St. André or the Rue de la 
Treillerie.’ We kept on arguing. ‘ They have come in here.’ . . . (‘ But 
find them’)... One of the police was a decent man; the other not up 
to much. They went into the closets and into the nanny-goat’s den— 
a nanny-goat given to us by Pére Tridon. ‘ There is still the kitchen.’ 
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‘But, Gentlemen, go into the kitchen.’ ‘ That trap-door? That’s the 
cellar; here’s my taper.’ They stayed about two hours. I rang for the 
assembly. I made an exhortation on the evils of the robbery; then a 
religious instruction. I collected the cards. There were at least a hundred. 
When they had gone, I closed the Guild to have a bit of a rest. I closed 
after 5 o'clock. I was in St. Joseph’s Hall when all of a sudden I heard 
the noise of weeping. I thought things were moving. I said, ‘ Anyone 
there?’ I opened the two front doors where the sobbing was. It was 
dark ; but there came more noises of weeping. ‘ M. L’Abbé, it is me, I 
will never do it again.’ My three cock-sparrows were there. I said, ‘ Come 
out.’ I took a very paternal line. They were about 10-11 years old. I 
say, ‘ You may go now; you leave me the soap.’ What could I do with 
the soap ? I could not pay for it. I had it taken back by a big boy in a 
nice clean packet. I told them, ‘ Go along by St. Savine and look out.’ I 
wrapped up the soap and made a parcel. Just my luck | Scarcely were they 
wrapped in the newspaper and set on my desk when the police returned. 
Outside they had frightened the children. They had cross-examined and 
obtained information. ‘ At last, Sir, we have got them.’ ‘ But search, then, 
here are the keys ; you are worrying me, I am going to read my breviary.’ 
The Brothers came back and the police asked them, “ You have not here, 
so and so, or this one or that ?’ The Brothers answered, ‘ They couldn’t 
come into the class rooms because they were locked.’ During that time 
I had not lost my bearings. I had made up the package. I had told a 
big boy who knew the boy at the grocery where the theft had happened. 
‘You bring back the package. Say that someone you don’t know has 
given you an errand!’ The soap cakes went back the same evening. But 
they took one urchin and they found the two others. The next morning 
the police came again. They had been sent to the Institute with this 
message: ‘ M. L’Abbé, those boys have returned the soap. The grocer 
has got it. They took it back about 10 o’clock this morning.’ The 
merchant too was quite decent. He said, ‘I don’t want to lodge com- 
plaints,’ so the matter was settled. But I had to go and find M. Verdier. 
I said, ‘ What would you ? They are only urchins, and urchins of Troyes, 
too ! What do these children understand ? Half hours of good words from 
a priest and so many hours of bad ones. Gentlemen, have a heart.’ And 
then, there was M. Bourgeois, the lawyer and a very fine man. He used 
to say, “ You would make a fine lawyer. I should like to hand you a wig.” 
I used to say, ‘ I should think so.’ ” 

‘“ Mgr. Cortet used to say to me, “ You have been convincing, then ; 
you won over the Tribunal ?’ How often at the Courthouse did I go 
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through that gate you all know. All the young fellows knew me and 
used to say, ‘ Look, there’s the hooligans’ Parish Priest.’ There were 
some condemned for a very small matter, sometimes a penny. They got 
eight days’ imprisonment. That was too much. The public was more 
to blame than the children. It used to buy at cut-throat prices what it 
knew was stolen. The urchins who had to wind the thread in the factories 
used to steal reels of cotton, wool, silk. They sold cheap. What was 
worth sixpence, they sold for a penny. A boy would have a basketful 
which he carried through the main street. A buyer would come; then 
a policeman ; the boy would cover his basket and go further on. Their 
fathers used to chuck out bits of iron and brass through the factory 
windows. Once there was a robbery at the lock factory. They used to 
get a ha’penny to make a little lock, and they had all the parts. They 
took five minutes to make a lock. Of the urchins, one would steal a bolt, 
the other a screw and so on. All that was arranged among them. Alittle 
piece gone—nobody minded, and they would put the pieces together. 
When they were together, they had enough to make g or 10 locks. A 
boy had invented the whole procedure. That boy used to provoke the 
little ones, and there was no law about child labour. He was caught one 
day. He split on them. From two to three hundred locks had been stolen. 
I did the innocent. ‘Gentlemen, they don’t know yet what they are 
doing.’ And (laughing), ‘if that was to do over again, it would not be 
a hanging matter!’ ”’ 

‘“I wanted to see what was going on in all the factories and I used 
go on my rounds every week. When they were in the office I was much 
easier in my mind. In the crowd of workmen, it was a different matter.” 

“Once I had been made a priest, I confessed all the Brothers’ pupils. 
There were middling and bad ones. There were also a chosen few ; and 
my young fellows never got on with their catechism. All the parish 
priests got rid of their worst pupils, who then came to the Institute ; 
these included some of the rag-pickers in the Rue du Bois-de-Vincennes. 
There was a fine man running a class and IJ did the catechists. I used 
to go twice a week. I did catechism in four factories. The curates didn’t 
take much trouble to get hold of all that crowd.” 

“In fourteen years, I did not go to bed before midnight fourteen 
times ! At half-past four I was up. Towards the end of my stay there I 
used to suffer from nausea every morning. As I had no degree the 
Oblates would not put me in a college, and they had no parish.” 

“At Troyes I fell ill, and Pére Bisson wanted to dump some queer 
characters on me. He sent a cleric to me there, without consulting me. 
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I can tell all this now because the man has been dead some time. This 
cleric came to our Guild. I showed him a room and said, * That is your 
room.’ He would not have it. I said again, ‘ Master Abbé, you will take 
this room or go.’ Because, further on, I had a young man that I wasn’t 
sure of. It was the room next to mine. (Laughing.) He didn’t care to be 
beside me. Father Fischer said to me, ‘ You gave a bad reception to 
M. R....’ I said, ‘I received him as I receive you. I am not going to 
cut up a row of young fellows to put him in the middle when I don’t 
know him! The rooms are all the same. There is no question of one 
being better than the other.’ He wrote to the Bishop. I wrote to the 
Bishop : ‘ Mgr., you know the rooms. I don’t want him to be in the 
middle of young people.’ The Bishop answered: ‘ What you have done 
is very good, I approve very cordially.’ I had just got this answer from 
the Bishop and it was on the table. Pére Brisson came to tell me, ‘ He 
has relations among the Visitation Nuns; he is well connected.’ I said, 
‘ You know that there are here Brothers of the Christian Doctrine, young 
fellows, children working in the factories; I want to keep an eye on 
everyone. He has written to the Bishop.’ Pére Brisson says, ‘ Written to 
the Bishop ?’ ‘ And knowing this, I have written too.’ I show him the 
screed. ‘I received a cleric who says he is a deacon. I cannot leave him 
among my young fellows, I don’t know him.’ The Council met. Pére 
Brisson made me bring to the Council my screed and the Bishop’s letter. 
But the Council said, ‘ He ought to have got his letter to the Bishop by 
the Hieratic Degree.’ Pére Brisson said, ‘ I stick to what I have said ; he 
is right.’ I was proved right. He had two or three boys to his room and 
imbued them with a spirit more devilish than divine. I told him, ‘I 
forbid you to receive any young men in the day time, and naturally in 
the night time.’ He used to send out for drink and I was denounced for 
that to the Bishop. The accusation was, ‘ he brings drink into the house.’ ”’ 

“I said to Pére Brisson: ‘ Drink is brought in; I have control of the 
whole ground floor, Father, and I cannot keep an eye at the same time 
on what is going on in the first floor.’ The cleric called me before the 
Council. He had received a note from the Bishop, who wished to put 
him in the little College. The Superior refused him and then he mounted 
his high horse. He was thanked for his kind attention and sent away to 
Autun without getting priest’s orders at Troyes. It was known that he 
had already had difficulties in his own diocese. I went through 
martyrdom with that gentleman.’’ 

‘“ There was yet another. The Count of H.... That young cleric used 
to smoke on the premises. Away from the Guild, I never criticised my 
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young fellows if I saw them smoking, but inside the building it was 
agreed that there should be no smoking. Smoking a cigar in front of 
the young lads, nearly all so poor! It had all been agreed upon. I got 
my big boys together and I said, ‘ Boys, I heard tell in old times that 
under a little smoke, a great deal of virtue escaped.’ They had agreed 
with me about no smoking. They were nearly all poor boys so for them 
it was a waste, a useless expense. And then to stop a boy of 10 from 
smoking when a young man of 20 smokes in front of him! That young 
cleric used to smoke his cigars in the house. He went drinking with the 
young fellows but that didn’t last long. He was not vicious. They used 
to say, ‘ Who is the cleric, then, who goes drinking in the pubs with 
young fellows?’ The father of a family came and said to me, ‘ At the 
Café de la Paix, my boy is frequently invited by a classy gentleman, but 
I don’t want him to get that habit.’ I looked for his son. I didn’t find 
him. The father said to me, ‘I send my boy here, I send my boy here,’ 
and it was true. I managed the cards, which was awkward with 500 
young people. In the end, I managed to catch five young fellows who 
went out to drink with the cleric. I told him, * You have not been open 
with me and you are teaching double-dealing to our young people. Go 
back to your parents at Troyes.’ There was no tittle-tattlke—I warned 
the Superior General.” 

“The Abbé Garnier wanted to saddle me with Leo ‘Taxil (an intriguer 
sent by the Freemasons to mislead the Catholics). He was to have given 
a conference to the Youth Guild. The stir would have been great in 
Troyes for each of the children would surely have told the whole thing 
at home. But he affected me with incurable mistrust. I refused. They took 
the thing to the Bishop. One of our boys had taken the matter in hand, 
and he was general secretary to the Bishop’s Chancery, and a friend of 
the Abbé Garnier. They used to call him ‘ big nose.’ The Bishop said 
that I was not obliging but deep down he was not sorry to lose that 
action. The Abbé Garnier often came to Troyes. That got me into no 
trouble with him. It is so easy to get stuck in the mud.” 

‘ Twenty-three priests came out of the Guild whilst I was there. A 
certain number went into the secular clergy and others into the Orders 
and Congregations. I left the exact list at the Guild, but the Oblates 
must have lost it and they did not enter in their books all those whose 
vocations came out in my time and who arrived at the priesthood ; far 
from it.” 

‘At the Guild I could watch the young fellows and their vocations, 
but it was not easy for me. In all I got 32 priests. As many as my 
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teeth, and what teeth they were! To say nothing of the few I have left 
now ! I did not get many vocations for the Oblates. I behaved straight- 
forwardly and did not influence them in one direction or another. When 
there was any attraction to the religious life, I tried to see on what side 
the symptoms showed the strongest, and once they had joined the ranks 
of the clergy, how often had I to busy myself about them! I followed 
them up and served them as much as I could.”’ 

‘Once, there was one of these priests, a most intelligent man, who 
came, by God’s will, to see me. He said to me, ‘ I am going to leave the 
secular clergy and turn Capuchin.’ I replied, ‘ Ask God the grace to see 
why you wanted to become a parish priest,’ and he replied, ‘ But I am 
so much alone in my parish; I cannot get used to the loneliness.’ A year 
after he writes, ‘I see now that my vocation was not to be a Capuchin, 
so give me your help to get back to the secular clergy,’ I looked up 
one of the Vicars-General, Monsignor Robin, the archdeacon. ‘I have 
brought you, Monsignor, a nice letter to read.’ He says, ‘Is it one of 
your lads ? Is he going to the devil ?’ ‘ No.’ ‘ Is he a good-for-nothing in 
the Capuchins, and a good-for-nothing in the Seculars ?’ He said, ‘ Pick 
him a job,’ and he showed me a long list. ‘ Who is going to give him 
any furniture ?’ ‘ Monsignor, there will easily be some good soul.’ He 
gave him a bed and bedding. I looked up an old maid, a good soul. 
She says, ‘I have already given him this, that and the other, a bed, a 
round table. I said to him, everything has been looted.’ ‘ How is that ?’ 
‘He has been to the Capuchins.’ I kept on and on; it was a battle royal. 
At last she says, ‘ Well, there is a table.’ I said, ‘ There are two armchairs 
there, squinting at each other ; they don’t get on together at all.’ ‘ Alright, 
take them.’ ”’ 

‘I looked up the mother-in-law of a millowner. He forbade me the 
door lest I should take from his wife and his mother. That time I wasn’t 
expected. I rang; I found the dear grandmamma. I asked for some 
linen. She gave me two sheets, half a dozen napkins, two dozen towels. 
There were also books ; she was generous. When I had got together the 
whole furnishing, I wrote to Toulouse, and I looked up Monsignor 
Robin. He gave me a list of vacancies. I chose the worst post and I said 
to Monsignor, ‘ That’s the place you must give him, there is not a man 
coming to Mass.’ And he said, “ No; how hard you are on your boys! ’ 
But the Capuchin hadn’t the s50 francs fare. Mgr. Robin said, ‘I will 
give you a coin.’ When he brought out his wallet, I saw a 50 franc note, 
but he said to me, “That isn’t it.’ I said, ‘ Let’s have a look, what colour 
is it?’ When I took hold of it he said, ‘ Well, alright.’ 
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“The Capuchin came. I sent him for three or four days to St. Savine. 
He came in Capuchin clothing. I went to see Monsignor Lagesse, the 
parish priest of the Madeleine. I said, ‘I want to borrow a cassock and 
some shoes from you.’ He was wearing sandals. He gave me two cassocks 
and a pair of shoes. We dressed him and I said to him, ‘ Stay in your 
parish now ; I don’t want to see you for a year.’ Monsignor Robin was 
kind. He gave him some Masses to say. He was a good priest but high- 
faluting. My protegé did well in that parish. He came to see me eight 
months later.”’ 

Pére Lamy’s sister asked him to tell how one day he had to go through 
a rioting crowd at Troyes. “ These demonstrators,” he replied, “ had 
gathered at The Sign of the Three Sheep. There were 3,000 of them ; 
and someone came and asked me to take the last sacraments to the Vicar 
of St. Savine, who was dying. The hardest test was at the railway bridge. 
The people said : ‘ Look at the Curé!’ One of my urchins saw me and 
said, ‘ That is not a Curé, that’s our Director.’ ” “ Still, brother dear, you 
got no one knows how many knife thrusts.” “ Yes, sister dear, but only 
in my overcoat. My cassock was not touched. The Director of the Bank 
had said to me, * You will find it impossible to pass.’ But I passed. Then 
J ran into a barricade of police. A police lieutenant said to me, ‘ What 
are you doing there ?’ I replied, ‘ What are you doing ?’ ‘ My duty.’ ‘ So 
am I; I am going to attend a dying man.’ I was able to go on with my 
journey because I knew the cross-road to the Vicarage of St. Savine 
Did the Vicar die ? I gave him the sacraments and he recovered.” 
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CURATE AT GUERET 


Is was in 1892 that I went to Guéret and stayed for six months. 
The Oblates of St. Francis de Sales had given me religious instruction 
on condition that I worked for them fifteen years, and I had been fourteen 
year at Troyes when they sent me to Guéret. They had received an 
estate to cultivate given by Count de Sessac, 400 acres; but in many 
places it was only stones and rocks. Besides the land, there was a farm 
building, 2 cows, a goat and 5 or 6 sheep. My mission was to found 
an orphanage. This foundation was not practicable by human prudence. 
It really needed 25,000 francs capital and with small expenses to be met 
at once. For habitation there was nothing but a barn. Rooms had to be 
made ; at the very least two rooms, one for the children and one for me. 
It wasn’t becoming that I should sleep in the same room with six 
foundling children, entirely unknown to me. Or else they should have 
sent someone with talent for the undertaking, so difficult without any 
resources. I am noc an eagle, and I cannot fly ; far from it. Besides my 
health was no longer reliable ; I was ill.” 

‘Perhaps the 420 acres cost 10,000 francs. M. de Sessac gave this 
land to the Oblates. He had a good farm, Montlevade, but he kept that. 
The Mouchetard had a magnificent fountain, even two fountains, there 
was 2 little meadowland in front, but lower down it was overgrown 
with briars. Only about a quarter of the estate was good ground. It was 
spacious, but very stony. ‘The plough had to go round the rocks. I 
wasn't acquainted with that sortof work. The earth was too shallow 
for corn; it only grew rye and oats. It was with the two cows that they 
tilled the soil. There was also wood, but it was sold at 6 francs the cubic 
yard. M. de Sessac kept the woods and left the taxes. In preceding days 
at the Guild I had been paid by the Bishop some goo francs a year. 
But after I had left Troyes I had no more money. I had only my Mass 
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two francs a day, and my stomach was ailing; my strength was gone. 
The homestead was three or four kilometres away from Guéret. You 
had to make quite a round of the mountains, so I wrote to Troyes and 
I enquired what was the undertaking from the Count of Sessac. He came 
of a very distinguished family ; very good ; his uncle was arch-priest of 
Guéret. The arch-priest said to me, “My nephew has a brain wave, to 
set up a farm guild.’ Don Bosco, to whom this place had been offered, 
had said, ‘ We cannot go in like that.’ I said to him‘ You want to be a 
Founder, but you must give bread to those who start. I will drive the 
plough and I will sow the corn but we wiil have to live until the harvest.’ 
There was only an enormous old plough which came down from his 
grandfather. I said to him, ‘ So come and see your uncle.’ But he would 
not. Abbe de Sessac, the arch-priest, said to me, ‘ You are not well ; come 
along and rest with us; you can be my curate.’ I asked for permission 
to direct the children. The arch-priest had a good house in the Rue 
du Sénéchal, a very nice place. It wasn’t so bad, but I wasn’t there for 
the parish. Whilst waiting for the means to set about the work, I tried 
to get the youth into groups. I went for walks with the children. I 
gathered them together for a tea party, but the bit of money I had 
disappeared, with 1o francs expenses every Sunday and my two francs 
a day went with it. I had to subsist. I lived in the clergy house of M. 
de Sessac, who had given me the title of Curate of Guéret. I had 
incongruous elements under me, very much mingled. I kept a good face 
for everyone and fastened on to the most outcast. It was a success with 
the younger children. There were three Brothers of Christian Doctrine. 
The Parish Priest said to me, ‘ Do say that you will stay with us.’ But 
I was too wild to settle down. In reality the work was not practicable. 
Neither could he see his way to set it up without spending some money.” 

“At Troyes they were sorry that I had been appointed Curate of 
Guéret. I wrote to them, ‘ You are not feeding me, so I allowed myself 
to be named Curate of Guéret.’ At first, I went to the farm. At the end, 
I went no more. There was nothing to be done. From Troyes they wrote to 
me, ‘Have you collected the children ?’ I answered, ‘ You must have bread; 
if you could only see the ground; if I could only send you the rocks.’ 
I could have boarded the children in the barn, but how to feed them ?” 
“I wrote to the Superior General (Father Louis Brisson): “ You sent 
me to Montlevade without resources.’ I explained everything to him; 
“You want someone with solid muscle to lift that quantity of granite 
rock.’ At the Nativity of Our Lady I was called to retreat. The arch- 
priest said to me, ‘ De you wish to go back ?’ I answered, * I am going 
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back to the retreat.’ I had left without taking leave of the Bishop of 
Troyes ; as I expected to be at Guéret only a few weeks or months. They 
made me go away like that. I thought later: ‘I must go to Troyes and 
make a clean breast of it. I want to know if they will have me back in 
the community.’ I got there; it was a feast day. Tuesday, I went to see 
the Superior who said to me, ‘ I sent you into a delicate situation, I quite 
see. I have no money; go and take up your work again at the Youth 
Guild.” 

‘At Troyes, the children came in shoals. In the hat shop, the work 
is done with skewers. The children are down below to fasten the ends. 
They have their fingers oiled for the cotton races, so as not to get 
scorched. This cotton oil smells quite painfully. It used to make me vomit 
when I was in bad health, when there were two to three hundred children 
at the Guild. They wiped their hands like this (putting the back of his 
hand across his chest) and they have cotton oil all over their clothes. 
On Thursday, going to the chapel, my head swam. I told the children, 
‘ ] am going to let you off early,’ and they, ‘ Oh, Father Rector, we should 
love to stay, what are we going to do ?’ I answered them : ‘ Only this once.’ 
They had not yet gone when the vomiting came over me in St. Joseph’s 
own room. I felt very tired after that. One of my young people went to 
fetch a doctor and he said, ‘ Nothing for it; you have only a month to 
live.’ The next day I said my Mass as well as I could. I went to the 
Superior and said, ‘ My sickness has come again.’ He gave me sick leave. 
I had not enough money to come to Le Pailly. I looked up a charitable 
soul and asked her to lend me 20 francs. She made me a present of it. 
The Superior wrote to me, “There is one of our good friends at St. Ouen 
who wants a curate.’ When I went back they said, ‘ We have an opening 
for a curate at St. Quen.’ I had gone back to Troyes and I was sleeping 
at the college. It all happened within a week. Everyone was in retreat 
and I never saw the Bishop of Troyes.” 
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| WAS at St. Ouen, because the Fathers would not take charge of 
me when I was ill. The post of curate there was not in demand. One 
had been attacked and another had had his shoe buckles and his breviary 
stolen. I was luckier.” 

“IT got to St. Ouen. I spent a day there. The Parish Priest said to 
me, ‘ You are not in very good health ?’ I said that I would soon be all 
right, but I had been travelling about a great deal, and he said, ‘ Very 
good ; to-morrow we will to the Archbishop’s house and I will present 
you as my curate.’ ”’ 

““M. Delaperche was parish priest at St. Ouen, then M. Lamielle, 
lastly M. Macchiavelli. It was he that built the Church of the Rosary. 
It is a large church. There is still the church of old St. Ouen and the 
Chapel of the Sacred Heart at Cayenne. Before M. Macchiavelli, there 
was the Chapel of the Immaculate Conception, in the Rue Jean. I said 
Mass there for a long time. The chapel has been pulled down and now 
there is the theatre and the parochial school. The chapel in the Rue 
Jean was near the rag-pickers. Sometimes it smelt horrible, but you 
could not ventilate it except through the sacristy ; but I enjoyed myself. 
My parish priest said to me, ‘ You must do catechism in the Rag-Pickers 
Street,’ and I used to do the catechism sitting on the harmonium. That 
made a sort of platform, out of reach of the fleas, of which there was 
a superabundance. Sometimes I used to have to breathe into the chalice 
to melt the ice. It was a chapel of ease and covered with corrugated 
iron. In winter you froze ; in summer you baked.” 

‘There were my rag-pickers, my lovely rag-pickers. I long to go over 
that landscape again. What physical and moral misery, but some times 
what true hearts! I could not always get them to come to confession, 
but, nevertheless, I often used to come back with a bottle of wine and 
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a loaf of bread under my arm—and there was always a joke. You have 
to be 4o for that sort of life. Now I should be too old. When you made 
them laugh, you got your way. It did not do to be afraid of blue talk. 
They used to swear. I used to say, ‘ Alright,lads, you will be at confession 
to-morrow ; to-day, of course, you are not quite ready.’ Or else, ‘ You 
must teach me to swear, if I can, but I am going to teach you your 
prayers again.’ They sometimes knew a scrap of the Our Father. I used 
to say : “ You haven’t forgotten your good Mother in Heaven, have you ?’ 
‘Oh, She doesn’t care about us |’ “Yes, She does, She cares about everyone.’ 
And I taught them to say the Hail Mary again.” 

‘The Chapel of the Sacred Heart had been a wine merchant’s room. 
It had remained just as it was. One day they had forgotten to fasten 
the trap-door which was in the middle and let down into the cellar. 
We were going out to say Mass, and the server and myself fell through 
the trap-door, and we could not get out again. The cellar was deep and 
the iron shutters had swung back on us. The women screamed, but an 
old officer, a hero of the Commune of 1871, came to our assistance and 
got us out. I'he two doors had fallen in. I fell sitting, but the altar boy 
went down in one hop! The lad who had gone down earlier to the cellar 
to get the wine for the Mass had put down the trap-door without shooting 
the bolt. I could not say Mass because the Host was in pieces and I had 
no other. All the front of the chasuble was torn. The child was crying 
all he knew how. I was covered with bruises. I said : ‘ Ladies, I have not 
the means to say Mass now, but I will come back and we will say some 
prayers together.’ I went away leading the little boy by the hand. He 
was still crying, and I thought : ‘ It is awkward to have to take him back 
to his mother like this, she will think I am trying to kill him.’ His name 
was Champbalu, a good little fellow. I took him to the Sisters and they 
dressed his cuts and bandaged them up, and gave him some mulled wine.”’ 

‘“*T was two years all alone with the Abbé Lamielle, though I stil] paid 
my board to the Oblates. I lived in a building to the left of the little 
chateau of Necker, which had been bequeathed to the Oblates by M. 
Legentil, one of the two founders of the Sacred Heart Church on 
Montmatre. It was a charming chateau, built by the Prince of Rohan- 
Soubise, bought under Louis XVI by his famous minister ; then quite 
recently purchased and pulled down by the communist municipality. 
I lived in the building which looks out on the kitchen courtyard. The 
view stretched as far as Clichy, and you could see the Seine in the 
distance. I took my meals in community at the College. There were some 
cadets from St. Cyr staying with the Brothers, who boarded them there 
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and prepared them for examinations. The cadets lived in a brick building 
with bay windows, a dreadful annexe set up between the Italian garden 
and the English park.”’ 

“The Brethren had given up this class for grown young men and 
they gave me a basement where I kept my guild. The hall was fairly 
spacious. Unfortunately, I had to wrap the gas jets every time in cotton, 
because damp used to break the gloves. I got possession gradually of that 
hall. I extended myself like that, bit by bit, for the sake of the children. 
I asked them only the occasional use of it. 1 had made a little theatre. 
I had a carpenter and a young man had given me hinges in plenty. 
His father was a thief, though I did not know that at the time. We also 
got glass door-knobs ; they glittered ; they looked very well. But what got 
in my way was the desks. One day I said to the children, ‘ Get them 
away without noise; go up to the first floor and put one of them in every 
room.’ And they took them all away and set them up, one in each room. 
Another thing in my way was pigeon holes. They were shut and nailed 
up with iron. One day, one of my lads said to me, ‘ Ah, Sir, how nice 
to be near the windows, to look out.’ That gave me an idea. I said to 
myself, ‘ That’s good, we will put four children to 2 window,’ and 
underneath I made them put their headgear, when they had any. I was 
on fairly good terms with the director. One day he came to me saying: 
‘IT am told you have spirited away the students’ desks.’ I said, “ You will 
find them all in their proper place, in each room.’ He answered, ‘ I will 
go and see them.’ He saw them and said, ‘ Yes, they are all in their places.’ 
He left them there. There was another room at the back, for the 
chemistry fixtures. I undid the lock of the door, collected the retorts, 
and put them away in safety, without breaking any; all that, and I put 
as planks the four blackboards in front of the windows. The room was 
very clean. After that came the benches, but that’s another story. One 
day I went to a wine merchant’s, who was in a hopeless state. Someone 
had played him an ugly trick and by order of the court his furniture was 
being sold. He was trying to liquidate or hide everything before the 
sale. He said to me, ‘I am selling my benches for 5 francs.’ I told him, 
‘I will take them and you can hide with me whatever you like.’ I said 
to him, ‘ Go by the back way.’ So he did, with his cart full of glasses 
and three-quarters full to boot. He had some tackle. I gave him a little 
cellar which had been left to me because it was damp, to store his glasses, 
his cups, saucers, his bottles of liqueurs. I told him, * That can stay 
there, you know that all that is yours | ’’ He had small benches with spring 
seats. He brought it all that night. I was in bed. He called me, ‘ Hi, 
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Abbé.’ I dressed and went down. He had brought me four fine benches 
which had been used for omnibuses, and some pictures which were 
nothing to wonder at. He said, ‘ I have given you all that ; you are a man 
with a heart; now I am going away.’ I carried the liqueurs up under 
my coat to my cupboard. The following Sunday I said to my children, 
‘You have been good, I am going to stand you a treat,’ and so I gave 
them all a little cocktail. It helped to make the Guild popular.” 

“There were altar boys from St. Denis-la-Chapelle, who also came 
to play. I got rid of the superfluous crockery. I sold the glasses, 2d., 14d., 
1d. I got nearly 40 francs. That stood me for the theatre, the costumes 
and so on, and with 10 benches there was room for 50 children. Such 
is the life of a poor curate with rag-pickers ! You didn’t roll in wealth.” 

“One of the first things I did at St. Ouen’s was to help a poor girl 
who was ill. She was called ‘ The Possessed.’ I never believed it. I had 
been taught a little remedy, and this good woman who had not slept 
for weeks, slept a day and a half. The family was numerous and very 
poor. They asked me for shoes. I said, ‘I have an old pair which could 
be mended.’ I looked in my purse. One franc was needed. I just had it. 
They thanked me but said they would not take it, because I would have 
no tram fare. I said, ‘I will walk back.’ They wanted to give me back 
a penny. The poor thing died a few weeks after that. I was able to give 
her the last sacraments, and her brother, who was a photographer, also 
died in a fit.” 

‘““T talked over things with his brother, who was a groom. He didn’t 
know if any of his family were baptized. I talked with the mother. She 
answered, ‘ Sir, we have had so many parish priests that I think he must 
have been baptized.’ So I gave conditional baptism to about fifteen of 
my parishioners. A good soul who had lost a boy of 7 or 8 years, and 
who had given away his belongings through me, was of great help to 
them. Everyone of them got something. She saw that everything was 
bestowed at once and the whole affair encouraged her to make me other 
gifts, so I founded a clothes shop of the Child Jesus. I had an immense 
warehouse. Everyone brought me something, but some contributors 
turned out to be thieves who robbed the big shops. There were many 
thieves in the parish I had lovely distributions ; morning for the girls, 
evenings for the boys. There wasn’t a child who missed prayers. I 
offered them a crucifix. That cost me 33d. in those days. At the clothes 
shop everything came in; shoes and so on. The merchants of leather 
clippings used to contribute. Pére Simon mended all that at the fairest 
price. I bought nails. I got coins of 10, 20, 40 sous, a half, a whole, two 
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francs. With that I bought all sorts of things. The Clothing Shop of the 
Child Jesus got me 150 children. When I had got hold of the children 
my hands were like they are now with the black grapes which I have been 
pressing these last few days, but blacker still. ‘Then a good soul put up 
a fountain for me. I ordained that all the children had to wash. When 
I gave away a pair of shoes or stockings, they had to have their feet 
clean. The neighbouring grass did for sponge and towel. They used to 
look for grass to wash up to the knees. There was a venerable lady who 
helped me from the beginning. She was a true Christian and a lady 
alright. Her name was Mme. de Saint-Chéron, I think. Those good 
women had so much to do that they lost heart. They had brought an 
excellent person with them and I had called her Miss Re-inforcement, 
and the name stuck. There was also an excellent gentleman, but he only 
troubled about behaviour. He used to interrupt me even at my office to 
say, ‘ One of the children has done that, another said this ; is it possible ? 
He gave me 10 francs a week. I set great store by the 10 francs, because 
with them I gave away bread, but I would willingly have given away 
the man himself for a penny. The distribution of chocolate played a 
great part in keeping the children together. I used to frighten them 
saying : ‘I am going to eat it all by myself.’ I used to watch themfrom 
the backdoor and they used to fight on the banks of the Seine. I used 
to say, ‘It was you hit the other fellow. It was you that swore.’ ‘ No, 
Sir.’ ‘ Yes, it was you.’ ‘ Yes, Sir.’ But the heart in them was good. That 
kind lady also paid for the bread and they used to come for a snack 
three times a week, and I used to give them catechism. Some of them 
have become very good fellows. They have given me glass balls for keep- 
sakes, those poor children. I have had quantities. There are perhaps 
still some left in the house if I have not given them all away. It was 
tiring but it was in the open air and it did not smell of oil. There was 
a smell of soot. I used to go to see them in their homes. From a hundred 
first communicants we got to four hundred, and I was the sole curate 
of 23,000 souls. The Blessed Virgin blessed this work. She said so (at 
Gray, 1909).”’ 

‘* An excellent soul, the Countess of X., gave me at St. Quen complete 
sets of baby linen. It was very dainty. I used to give them away when 
they brought me poor children to baptize. I was frequently taken in. 
It was often Italian women out of St. Lazare prison. How could I make 
sure it wasn’t the same child they brought me to baptize ? They used to 
change their head-dress and put on another handkerchief. They told me 
untrue stories. They used to say, ‘ It is the daughter, it is the son of a 
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sister or a cousin.’ These poor children had sometimes, for sole covering, 
a piece of sacking or brown paper. Often enough the women sold the 
baby linen to get two or three litres of light wine. I used to say to 
myself, “ Which will use it right, which wrong?’ The Sisters used to 
bring these women to me for abjurations, for marriages or christenings. 
I had always to sign and I found it impossible to make serious enquiries. 
The devil said (Gray, 1909), ‘ He got himself done.’ The Blessed Virgin 
said, “He had only one aim, the Will of God. I would have done the 
same.’ Still, She said to me, ‘ Take a little more care,’ but She had not 
a word of blame. If I had had some gumption, I would have asked Her to 
tell me when to give and when to refuse, but at the moment I never 
thought of that.”’ 

‘“ At St. Ouen I used to make Christmas trees for the poor children. 
We used to put up shoes, neckties, handkerchiefs, stockings, socks, to 
be raffled.” 

“One day I went out baptizing. I got into a cab; the bottom fell 
out. My guide was also sitting on his horse and I standing up, feet on 
the axles. They brought me like that from Les Epinettes up to the old 
St. Ouen in the square. Everyone was laughing and the young people 
enjoyed it. I said to the laughers, ‘ My carriage is sunk.’ The man who 
had come looking for me in that bottomless chariot was a man of the 
district and he scarcely spoke to me. He said, “ You must hurry up; I 
have two little ones and I am afraid they are going to croak.’ As a 
matter of fact, the new-born died shortly after baptism. I could go 
where I wanted at any hour [ liked.” 

‘There was a haunted house pointed out to the Parish Priest, and he 
commissioned me to exorcise it, saying, ‘I don’t care to meddle with 
such things.’ I had been putting out feelers among my lads and had 
found the house was just a thieves’ kitchen. I posted three of my lads 
near the wall the thief would climb over to get home. They had to 
call out ‘ coa, coa, coa’ when he was climbing the wall. I lay low. When 
the thief went back that night, he began by throwing his bag over the 
wall, but at ‘coa, coa’ he took to his heels. I told the boys to run for 
the constable. The bag had rabbits, fowls, and bottles of liqueurs in it, 
and the end of the exorcism was a good dose of jail for the possessed.” 

“One day I stepped into a puddle and the shoe came off and stuck. 
I fished out the footgear, and the better to refit it, I went into a cabin, 
needing but to push open the door. I was very ill-welcomed by a pack 
of pups and an old fellow in possession. There were four red pups on 
his bed, the dogs furiously barking, and the man wildly abusing. Once 
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the water was out of the shoe, I had to stay on a bit for the laces were 
broken. Meanwhile I unlaced the shoe and put it on quite coolly saying 
a few words but not minding the abuse. I was carrying Holy Viaticum 
to someone and I enquired there who it was. The answer was, ‘ Don’t 
go there, Father.’ I said, laughing, “ But I’ve been there and got a grand 
reception.’ ”’ 

“‘ Some time afterwards a woman came. ‘I want to see the old curate, 
my husband is asking for him. My husband received him badly.’ ‘ Your 
husband ?’ ‘ Well, we’re all the same. We are married without being wed.’ 
‘I’m the old curate, Ma’am.’ She came on behalf of that old cabin man. 
‘He is very ill,’ said she, ‘and he liked the way you went on with him.’ ” 

‘ How little is needed to touch the soul ? And to what strange shifts 
does Providence resort ! A shoe stuck in the mud. He was the Chairman 
of the Free Thought of Clichy. In a word the poor fellow made his 
confession. He was a graduate; an old professor of High School. His 
misconduct had brought him down. The old woman he was living with 
wouldn’t go out for the confession. She was his eleventh housekeeper. 
“No, no,’ she said, ‘it is not worth the trouble. I know his sins better 
than he does.’ She went out at last but outside she kept her face to the 
window pane the whole time. I didn’t mind.” 

‘“'The poor man at first didn’t want to receive the Blessed Sacrament, 
out of respect, deeming himself unworthy. Keenly feeling the unworthi- 
ness of his past life, he refused, and he refused to the end through the 
extremity of his contrition. When I had just finished his confession, in 
comes another of the like kidney. ‘ A Priest.’ “ At your service, my lad.’ 
says I, ‘ I’ve just confessed one of you. Your turn; kneel down there.’ 
He made off as if the devil were at his heels. The poor man was dead 
inside six weeks. I went to see him every week. He still had the four 
doggies.” 

‘He used to tell me, “‘ The first time that 1 was sick, 1 got money 
from pals,’ and ‘I robbed you of a lot of corpses.’ I said: “ I don’t care 
if you don’t rob the souls.” 

‘He used to pay for civic interment and this was the draw which 
got many families to let their dead be buried by that Fellowship of Free 
Thought. He developed wonderful fervour. He asked me for a crucifix 
and spent his time kissing it with admirable affection. I always carried 
one about me but when I got home I often was without it.” 

‘‘ At the finish we were five curates at Saint-Ouen. I was the first. 


There were none there when [| came.” 
ry 





Chapter Six 
PARISH PRIEST OF LA COURNEUVE 


Sane is the anniversary of my installation as Parish Priest (14th 
September, 1926). That is twenty-six years ago. I was so sad at La 
Courneuve on my arrival. There was neither cantor nor choir-boys and 
oh, so few attendants at the services. Vespers weren’t said. During my 
first sermon, my parishioners talked among themselves. Bit by bit I 
stemmed the stream. When I first got to La Courneuve, I used to say, 
‘Sell your potatoes, sell your turnips, two minutes for that, and then 
listen to the Word of God.’ I scolded them, so they soon began to listen 
to the sermons in silence.”’ 

“At the beginning at La Courneuve, there were only allotment 
gardeners. I was the best-off Parish Priest in France. They brought me 
carrots, onions, cabbages. I used to go back reading my breviary with 
my bunch of carrots under my arm, or a cabbage round my neck. When 
I was carrying the Holy Viaticum they used to ask me to bless them 
and quietly went on their knees in the fields. When they went to the 
fields they used to lock their doors. Sometimes I used to hear confessions 
through the windows even when they were shut. The sick talked as loud 
as they could. It is no longer like that now. Whilst I was carrying the 
Viaticum, they used to bring me little children to bless. I used to ask, 
‘Is he christened ?’ ‘ Not yet.’ © I will bless him but on condition that you 
bring him on Sunday.’ And we would settle the day for christening.” 

“There were six to seven thousand inhabitants. I set off with 1,800. 
When I left there were nearly 8,000. Deeds of the days of St. Louis were 
dated Curgis Nova. I have seen traces of its manor. I have seen the rest 
of its paving scattered. Fine varnished and decorated tiles. I knew its 
last ruins at La Courneuve and also the chateau of Joinville, burnt in 
1870. All that has gone very ugly, very common just now. Industrialism 
flattens out everything. When I got to La Courneuve, there were still 
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windows with grotesque heads of the chateau of Joinville remaining. I 
saw them sold. Most beautiful arcaded windows with masks over them. 
You have seen what remains of its entrance and the avenue. They looked 
fine. As for the Petit-Trianon of La Courneuve, in my days there were 
only bits of the walls remaining at the end of the cemetery.” 

He went with me one day across dreadful treeless wastes, where you 
saw at long intervals cottages, cabins and wheelbarrows, derelict in open 
fields. ‘‘ Those are my rag-pickers,” says Pére Lamy, “that was my 
dearest district ; there was my pleasure garden, my chateaux and my 
princes’ (laughing). 

Speaking of his presbytery, a huddle of nice old houses of the 18th 
century, thrown between the Place St. Lucien and the street, and a 
little garden of which half did for a backyard and the other joined the 
choir of the church: “‘ The first room we went into was part of the old 
presbytery. There is another house which took in the second room and 
the whole portion which is on the street. I bought it for 12,000 francs 
from Mlle. Garrigue and I sold it for 12,000 francs to Mgr. Thomas, 
to make a presbytery. M. Garrigue was my predecessor. It was I who 
made the doorway that you see now, and also the doorways to the 
kitchen and the cellar. I did that, after three to four years of my charge. 
I got the house paved round about with bricks to make it wholesome. 
The Sacred Heart room on the other side of the little garden, facing the 
lawn of the house, was a store room for funeral furnishings. It had been 
let to a joiner who never paid anything. I made a round bed in the little 
garden and a cross in box. And I planted beans and dandelions along 
the wall. They ripened there like a hotbed. Near the church I planted 
potatoes and carrots ; and there is a well, which is a very handy thing.” 

‘The Presbytery is spacious enough. I used to board poor people 
there. I had boarded a family with five children who were living under 
canvas and suffering torment. They made a lot of noise; but (the old 
man laughing, lifted his right hand as if to say, all the worse) there were 
also an old woman who drank freely and two brothers who used to fight 
when they were drunk. And the cantor, whom you saw, was all in rags. 
He said he had fallen into a shell hole ; he was on the streets. I had fixed 
up a room to store my personal belongings but I gave him that room.” 

‘‘ All the records of the church are at the Town Hall and well bound, 
dating back as far as 1500. There was a curate in 1500. The church dates 
from that century as shown by an inscription, so horribly plastered over 
by my predecessor.” 


‘So many churches in Paris—no, except St. Sulpice—are shut so soon 
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in the evening—sometimes in winter at 4 o'clock, half-past four. After 
that hour the clergy seem to lose interest in the people. In my parish, 
and I am not much of a model, I used to ring the bell at the closing of 
the mills. Working men and women would hear it and some answered 
to the call. Someone always came. Young people whom God touched in 
that way, who felt the weariness of the long day, the weariness of their 
trespasses, who confessed and were absolved. A certain number of poor 
souls took refuge that way. Sometimes evening prayers has almost the 
worth of Holy Sacrifice.”’ 

“On Sundays, I got up at 5.30; came down at 6. Sometimes I got 
up at 5 or earlier. Meditation, office, confessions. After that the first 
Mass at 8 o'clock. Short instructions and, immediately after Mass, 
catechism. I had not even time to make my thanksgiving between the 
first and second Mass. Catechism up to 10 o’clock. Morning prayers 
which I took for the children and also for the parishioners. And that 
taught lots of people to pray again and showed what store I set by 
family prayer going on.” 

“10 o'clock, High Mass and discourse. After High Mass, baptisms. 
There were always several. People used to like to come just at that time 
between High Mass and Vespers. ‘ You took luncheon then? ’ ‘ Luncheon? 
I had no more strength to eat meat. I had soup and vegetables. 
Immediately after the meal I went back to the church and made a very 
short thanksgiving, then I went on the square with the children. I stood 
against the porch at the side. They used to play. At 1.30, Rosary, five 
decades and a little hymn to begin with. The Litany of Our Lady. Then, 
instruction for the girls in the church.’ ‘ What a lot of instructions you 
gave!’ “I was very long-winded.’ ”’ 

‘At 2 o’clock, Vespers and Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament. 
Funerals or more baptisms and then I set off for the Guilds. The Girls’ 
Guild was in Rue Villot, and the Boys’ Guild 63, Rue de la Convention. 
As soon as I was free I went to the Boys’ Guild. From there I had a 
door which passed out on to the land I had bought and that way I used 
to get in two or three minutes through the garden to the Girls’ Guild. 
I never stayed long there. I came back for a free talk at the Rue de la 
Convention. I used to ring the bell. The children were on the benches ; 
there were five to a bench and chairs for the grown-ups, and I got up 
on the platform. I read the rules or I made remarks on them. I gave a 
little tatherly correction to the delinquents of the week before. Everyone 
took his share. Then I made the appeal. Distribution of good marks or 
a little prize. Sometimes a glass of something and a little bread, and 
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ha’penny chocolate bars. That came quickly to half a pound. At Marie 
Immaculate, the lady-director used to do that. I often had almond 
sweets. When there were any naughty ones, I used to put them under 
their noses without giving any.” 

‘ After getting out from the Guilds, I had about a mile to go back 
and I took stock of the streets without appearing to do so. I went back 
to the church at night. I closed the door and said my thanksgiving and 
my night prayers. Then I closed the church completely and went home 
for supper. After supper, sometimes before, they used to come. Lads, 
they are so quick! In the garden, I had made a little hall, the hall of 
the Sacred Heart. I put a little stove there for winter, benches, tables ; 
I even had electricity at the end. They played backgammon and Pope 
Joan. In summer, we put the tables in the yard which was paved. At 
10 o'clock, the Our Father, Hail Mary and, We fly to Thy Patronage. 
After that, the last break-up. I had two meetings a week, one on Sunday 
the other on Thursday. Formerly, on Sunday evenings, I used to go 
back to the Boys’ Guild, but at the end I could not manage it.” 

“The first Sunday of the month there was a Men’s Meeting, after 
Vespers. The second Sunday, a Meeting of the Ladies of the Sacred 
Heart. When I went home to bed, I did not undress. I had not the 
strength. In summer, I did not undress, and I only washed at the pump 
with very cold water and that put new life into me. For dinner I had 
a bowl of salad. I never got sick of that (laughing) which was not too 
heavy for my stomach.”’ 

‘* Parish Priests have to be very careful in their intercourse with pious 
women. At La Courneuve, I did not interview them except on Sundays. 
I had very little time for them. They used to say, ‘ We have come from 
a long way off,’ and they grumbled. I let them talk. On Sundays I used 
to have a special meeting for the women but for ten minutes only. They 
began to scold and I began to shut myself in the vestry. Altermann came 
to my help in the last year. He did the small catechism and I did the 
long one and I brought them together afterwards. He helped me 
especially for the children’s confessions. He did not always succeed 
perfectly but I owe him a great deal for what he has done. The children 
assisted at Mass and I taught them how to follow the Mass. I got the 
habit of saying my Mass rather loud so as to be understood, because 
all the children were behind me. I believe that Our Lord will be 
merciful (laughing), or else I shall get a good scolding. After Mass on 
Thursday, the last year, I took a little milk, for I used to hear confessions 
till noon, or a quarter past; and Altermann used to take it with me.”’ 
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“There ought to be still in the church at La Courneuve those pews 
that I made for the First Communicants which were painted in blue. 
And at the Guild, how often that brave M. Antony, the Director of 
St. Joseph’s Guild, used to say, ‘ Another bench broken ?’ I used to say, 
‘Don't worry.’ ”’ 

‘With the lads, we used to have three expeditions a year. We went 
to Saint Michael of Batignolles (a church at Paris), to St. Cloud (the 
park of the King’s Palace, burnt by the Germans in 1870) and to 
Montmartre (the famous basilica dedicated to the Sacred Heart).” 

“My Men’s Guild began at La Courneuve with three men. We were 
forty-nine at the War. I was very nearly fifteen years getting as far as 
that. The first Sunday of the month they also came to Vespers. They 
communicated once a year. When I could not get them for Easter, they 
would come at All Saints. We had an outing once a year, on Easter 
Monday. I used to hire two 4-horse brakes, and I said Mass very early, 
just after 5 a.m. Everyone came. I said a few words and presently the 
horses were heard, and I assure you, there were very few left in the 
church after that.” 

A good musician, and possessing a nice voice, Pére Lamy had organised 
to the best advantage the singing in his church. The Office in Latin 
and hymns in the vernacular and especially the old hymns which 
celebrate the Christian virtues and stamp the love of God upon the 
heart. He said : ““ You must not have profane music in church. You must 
have Divine music. Fine ceremonies with profane music during the 
church services is like good corn sown on the highway. The birds that 
carry it off are distractions. To a priest who had been an excellent 
musician I once said, “ You, who are so well up in fine music.’ He 
replied, ‘I have given up fine music for good music; that alone bears 
any fruit.’ ” 

Although he never had a minute to himself, Pere Lamy drew from 
his meditations impromptu addresses every day, so long as a small 
number came to church, and on Sundays sermons remarkable enough 
for several persons of the parish to take notes of them in writing. 
Visitations of the sick and distribution of the Sacraments kept him busy 
night and day. “‘ I used to go at night with my little lantern to give the 
last Sacraments, or at night in winter to let them know who I was. The 
lantern was very handy, round, with a bull’s eye, fairly thick—a little 
bigger than a tumbler. The people used to help me. The protection of 
the Holy Angels over the people of La Courneuve was very notable. Ah, 
how often and how strangely they have helped me by their light at night 
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at La Courneuve. They lit themselves up, and though I was almost 
blind I used to carry the Blessed Sacrament by the darkest way.” 

“The Blessed Virgin used to light up the soul of a priest who was 
going to see the sick. ‘ This and this, you are to say.’ By the sick he was 
received with cursing and swearing. He would say, this and this, and 
as by the hammer blow the soul was laid open. They were secrets that 
went straight to the heart of the dying man. This was not for everyone. 
It was the fruit either of their devotion to the Blessed Virgin at one 
time, or of the suffering of those who had been about them. The soul 
lay open. The priest was nothing; neither was the dying man. These 
were favours of the most Blessed among Women. When the dying are 
in coma, God gives Himself personally; it is not in vain that He has 
suffered. He draws upon the treasures of His suffering.” 

“You must not bother about taking a little trouble, my child. There 
are lots of Parish Priests who, at the hour of death, will be well sifted. 
The responsibility for souls is enormous. Each soul costs the blood of 
Her Divine Son. No one understands the sacrifice of the Cross as She 
does. We don’t understand it.”’ 

‘““Many difficulties come in the way of the proper keeping of the 
parochial register. What a lot of baptisms, given without getting the 
names of the parents! These last were afraid of either giving some 
information to the lawyers or getting into the grip of the police.” 

Some nights were passed entirely in prayer by the good Parish 
Priest of La Courneuve, when he had in his parish some festival 
or dance from which he feared some detriment to the souls of his 
parishioners. 

‘““T found one day that they were getting up horse races. It was 
lamentable, and I was very worried about it. I thought of all the stupid 
things that would be said and all the foul things that would be done 
I asked the Blessed Virgin to allow none of this. They arranged the race- 
course. They had put a lot of pipes underneath and it was March, The 
opening had been settled. Great rains fell; the Crould, the Fontaine- 
Saint-Lucien, the Vielle-Mer were all swollen. All those waters passed 
through the pipes. But the pipes burst. Everything was broken up and 
the water got up on to the field and stretched out for 10, 30, 40 yards. 
The Holy Angels had sent the rain. The inauguration could not take 
place. After that they dug the ground again and made the pipes thicker, 
but it could not take place all the same. More and more rain came. The 
earth was sodden. Then came the War and everything was left at that. 
The second time the grand-stands fell down. All the lower part was afloat. 
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The Blessed Virgin knows what to do, better than anyone. People do 
not see how it is done. But it is done all the same.’’ 

‘““T made Retreats with the Jesuit Fathers, both at Epinay and at 
Clamart. I kept up connections with Father de B. I appreciated the 
method of the Jesuits very much. Prayer is the basis of life. It is its 
armour. It is a protection, a help, a flowing fountain of grace. All pious 
practices come second to prayer.” 





Chapter Seven 


APPARITION OF THE BLESSED VIRGIN AT 
GRAY. 9TH SEPTEMBER, 1909 


Ly things of this kind, one must not add a word, not even allow 
oneself to change a comma. When Mrs. Caillier told me that she was 
writing about the apparitions, I told her, ‘I shall disown you,’ and I 
wrote to her. I believe you have seen the letter.” 

“I used to go to Gray every year so far as I could, since the Blessed 
Virgin had cured me miraculously. That was in 1883, on the 2nd 
September, I believe. But, I don’t guarantee that date absolutely. I was 
cured of eczema in the body. I was in the Reserve of the Action on 
manoeuvres. I kept garrison at Langres and was obliged to sleep in a 
dirty bed, in sheets already used by the sick. And when I got up my 
body was all covered with blains and the skin all lifted. I marched with a 
knapsack, carrying a rifle, at the head of my section, being sergeant, and 
the blood began to run down on every side. It was filthy. I was already — 
sick at Champlitte. I went to see the civil doctor there. I put on a 
liniment, some oil, but the flesh stuck to my clothes and tore away al 
over me. We got from Champlitte to Gray, the whole regiment arrivin 
round about four. I had been, since the morning, relieved of my knapsack, 
even of my belt. We were billeted on the resident, on the Mavia Quay. We , 
were in a great empty wine store. They put the casks at one end—that — 
was just as well. We used to make our visit as soon as we got to the 
camp. After the visit I told the medical officer, ‘I have a course to do’ 
He answered, ‘ You are very tired, don’t overtire yourself.’ He was a 
decent man. When I left, they were stoking up the fire for the soup. 
I went to the church; I knew the sacristan well; quite a holy man. I 
already used to go every year (I had already received a favour from the 
Mother of God) since 1874. I took dinner with the sacristan, and as I 
had free time after that, with the whole evening to myself, I went to 
spend it at the foot of the Blessed Virgin ; I prayed in front of the chapel. 
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I dozed a little at the chapel ; I was tired out. The blood was running 
from the sores and my whole shirt was like a board, and hard as that. 
I was suddenly cured. I passed my hand between shirt and skin as I 
awoke. I brought out quantities of bits of skin; they were all dry. 
Instead of the keen pain I felt almost comfortable. I went down to 
supper by the Mavia Bridge, and I was at the billet. It was the third 
or fourth house to the right and I saw the doctor again the same evening, 
and said, “I am a bit better.’ He said, ‘ Come in.’ It was under the big 
gateway. I should recognise it yet. He said, ‘How have you been cured ?’ 
I said, ‘I made a little prayer.’ I don’t know now how I put it, it is so 
long ago. The dry skin came off in pieces; I only had to scrape with 
my fingers to get it all away. The next day I went again for my visit and 
I was quite healed. He kept me exempt from the knapsack until the end 
of the manoeuvres. I got back to Langres with the knapsack in transport. 
There I renewed the promise to go all my life to Gray, in so far as I 
could.”’ 

“This was the gth September, 1909. I had come nearly every year, 
and the Parish Priest of Violot was with me. They gave me handsome 
vestments put out for a prelate who was to come and who didn’t arrive. 
I began my Mass. The Abbé Lemoine was in the interior of the chapel 
to the right, on the kneeler which is still there. The Blessed Virgin 
appeared to me suddenly, and at the same time the devil. It caused me 
violent emotion. I was in great doubt but I did not dare to believe 
because of my unworthiness, that I was facing the Most Blessed. It was 
so much beyond me. The Blessed Virgin came down from the ceiling, 
throned in great glory, so gently, so gently. She was as if in a furnace of 
light. Her glory went through everything gradually. The candles, the 
chalice, the altar vestments and myself, like the sun going through water. 
How far did the glory reach ? You need to know what the glory of God 
is, when you think of what He gives to the dearest of His creatures. It 
was just like a sun. I never saw the end of it. She came down from the 
ceiling like that, with Her hands joined. She wore a little smile before 
letting Her voice be heard. When She uncrossed Her hands, it seemed 
to make an eddy around Her.” 

‘She first exchanged a word or two with the demon. During the 
descent, She said to Lucifer, who appeared behind Her, 

‘Is that you?’ 
(Lucifer) ; ‘I have leave from the Father.’ 
‘ So be it.’ 
Then, as if She were questioning him, ‘ You know how to obey the 
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Father ?’ He gave no answer but I felt crushed. She extinguished Her 
glory. The lesser glory never left Her during all the Mass. I still stayed 
at the Dominus Vobiscum. Had I dared, I would have fled into the 
vestry, if I had not been at the altar. When I looked at the Parish Priest 
of Violot, he put his two hands over his face and his face in his book, 
and leaned his whole weight on the kneeler. I kept saying, ‘I shall be 
well defended.’ She talked. She asked me questions. I did not dare to 
answer. She stood upright. She was of middle height. With the movement 
that She made, there was like a little storm of glittering spangles. Her 
crown only appeared when She stood up. Her feet were just about the 
height of those chairs. She stayed a little above the ground. With the 
right hand, She signed to me very maternally, ‘ Go on,’ to give me back 
my courage. I said within myself, ‘If you are the Blessed Virgin, show 
me.’ She said: ‘I am the Mother of God.’ When She said, ‘ I am the 
Mother of God,’ very gently, I seemed to melt away within. I did not 
doubt the word of the Mother of God. I believed Her, but She came 
in poor company (the fiend).” 

‘““ When I commemorated the martyrdom of St. Gorgonius She smiled 
gently. It was the prayer of Her Nativity. At the ut quibus beatae 
Virginis . . . | bowed to Her. She bowed to me, very graciously. What 
humility, even in Heaven! And for me, a mountebank of the umpteenth 
class | I saw Her reflection in the glass before me in the altar-card. The 
interview went on, and so as not to cause too long a break, She signed 
to me to read the Epistle.” 


“The little server said : “ Is it the Blessed Virgin, Father ?’ as he took — 
the book from the Epistle side to the Gospel side. I said to him, low, 
‘Don’t talk, you will make Her go away,’ She looked on him with 


motherly tenderness. She stayed aside to let him pass and took Her 


place again at the middle of the altar. When I said the Munda cor mewn, 


She left the middle of the altar and went to the Gospel side.” 






‘* After the Gospel, the priest comes back to say the Credo. She took 
her place again at the side of the priest, almost in front of the book. © 


She let him begin the Credo ; at the Incarnatus est, She bowed as if to 
say, ‘ That is so.’ At the Sub Pontio Pilato, She put forward Her closed 
hands upon the altar, clencing Her fists in a gesture of mighty sorrow. 
Her arms were just beside me (and he showed a distance of five inches). 
I was so upset that I made a mistake. I muddled things. When She 
saw that I wasn’t getting over it, She went on with the Credo as if She 
were saying the Mass. My mistake had given me such a shock. She put 
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me back where I stopped, very gently. (And, smiling, he said): She 
knows Her prayers well.” 

‘“ At the Memento, She recommended the priest to ask more. There 
is great store, and still greater to be given.”’ 

“The Blessed Virgin foretold the War. She spoke to me very mater- 
nally, about my childhood, founded the pilgrimage of Our Lady of the 
Woodland ; told me She wanted a new congregation. With great energy 
She condemned modernism, treated of several different matters, defending 
me from Lucifer.” 

‘“ She was dressed in a deep blue gown, with Her white veil, the sleeves 
gathered in at the wrists, and bare feet. The neckline of Her dress is 
just below the chin. The gown is ample and quite simple. But anything 
She wore would be equally becoming. Her proportions are perfect. 
Everything in Her is perfect. Her eyes are very changeable; they can 
take all the colours, but there is one settled colour all the same. When 
She lived on earth they were neither brown nor altogether blue. Rather 
periwinkle. Her ears are visible. So is the start of the hair on the 
forehead. In the same way you can see the plaits of hair at the side. 
The only statue resembling her in the least is the one (Rue du Bac, 
above the entrance door of the Ladies of Charity), where She is giving 
an audience to Catherine Labouré. That has the face, just as long, but 
She has not that forehead. She looks too young in that statue, and yet 
you cannot make Her old. I have never been able to tell Her age. The 
Virgin is very dark. (‘I am black, but comely.’) Her demeanour is very 
simple. She seldom inclines Her head but looks you straight in the face, 
just like Her Divine Son, but you feel that beyond, how Their gaze 
pierces into the entire world.” 

‘“ When the Blessed Virgin speaks as a mother, She wears a crown 
made from a spray of roses, of lilies, and of daisies, with a silver band, 
quite narrow, at a third of the height. These flowery sprays are arranged 
like the fingers ; a white rose, almost open, a single lily, almost open, 
and a daisy. Naturally, these flowers often repeated, form a circle. As 
for the green branches at the base of the crown, they are very sober in 
colour. It is a bell-shaped crown. You could pass your hand between 
Her crown and the veil on Her head. But when She condemned 
modernism, She wore a crown of matchless beauty. If the crown of 
flowers can be copied, the other one, the great one, cannot be even 
dreamed. It is made up of clusters of jewels and light. The jewels are 
very fine, amall for the most part and a few large. They are harmoniously 
arranged like the grains in a ear of corn, with sparkling lights inset 
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between the stones and throwing them into relief. There are blue stones, 
some red, some violet but less numerous than the blue. Amongst the 
most beautiful are the pale blue stones. I am almost sorry I didn’t ask 
Her for one. Of those stones, some hang and others cluster. There is 
quite a play of lights, some outside and some inside the crown. It is like 
a diadem, rising in the middle. All that I have seen in the museum look 
like cobble work beside a finely finished shoe. There is no crown on earth 
like that. She wears it when She speaks as a sovereign Lady. She is 
majestic. She wore it without the glory, or else She would be frightening 
and She does not come to frighten.” 

‘After the Credo, She spoke of the War in very sorrowful tones. ‘ It 
will be slow to kindle. It will set all Europe on fire. It will set the world 
on fire. There will be about five millions killed, but (turning towards 
Lucifer) I shall save many in spite of you.’ The fiend said, ‘ They’ll pass 
through the gorge of the Vosges.’ The Blessed Virgin, ‘ No, no, they 
will pass through Belgium.’ Satan said, ‘ They are just as guilty on one 
side as the other.’ Satan understands guilt very well. The Blessed Virgin 
half turned towards me and the bottom half of the church filled with 
a white cloud which opened. The wall disappeared and then I saw there 
a town with a mighty river. I think it is Belgrade. I saw the pictures 
of the War. I had a curious sensation. I felt quite well that I was in the 
church, but I was also transported far away. I cannot exactly reckon 
the thing up. I have perfectly reckoned up the favour the Blessed 
Virgin was doing me by showing me those countries. She brought me 
through an immense landscape. I am giving you very incomplete ~ 
explanations but I cannot find words for these things. I saw ships of 
war with enormous funnels. I saw the landscapes, but later on I took 
awful trouble to place them and that wasn’t possible at all. You see the 
great rivers, mountains, sea. How place them on the maps? All is not — 
over. There are scenes which I did not see unfold. The best for you 
just now is to keep quiet.” 

“The Priest recommended his Parish to the Blessed Virgin. The 
Blessed Virgin protected it in a special way during the War, especially 
on the day of the explosion. She looked at me very steadily ; ‘ While he 
is alive, the Germans will not pass this way—at Le Pailly.’ After a little 
silence She added, ‘ Even after his death. That is his cradle, the village 
where he was born. J shall be the Protectoress of those lands!’ Just then 
the pictures of the War left off and the wood came on the scene. They 
have nothing in those countries, nothing ... no pilgrimage. Lucifer 
said to Her, ‘ You are already called Our Lady of Lourdes ; you are going 
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to call yourself Our Lady of the Woodlands.’ She turned Her head 
lightly. I followed the direction and She showed me a shanty. I saw the 
shanty, I saw the little statue; perhaps She shows it because of its 
gestures. The Virgin (it is awkward and badly done) spreads Her cloak 
to protect us and the Child is blessing the earth on which there is no 
cross. Just at this moment, She stood aside a bit to let the boy with 
the book pass.” 

‘I had not been to the Bois Guyotte for many years but I recognised 
it at once. I saw it twenty-five miles away as if I were in it. The wood was 
being cut way altogether. At Gray I saw the forest all in disorder and 
I saw people in the wood, cross-cut saws squaring the tree trunks, 
perhaps more than a hundred persons. There were horses, harnesses. 
I could hear carters swearing under the eyes of the Blessed Virgin, and 
they did not check themselves. The wood was in a lamentable condition, 
trees cut down, stripped, branches everywhere hanging down to the 
ground. It was in September and the wood was already turning russet. The 
house was shown to me just as it is, but ina lamentable condition. Still there 
were a good few panes of glass left but these had all gone when I bought 
it. There were great slabs of plaster fallen down. There was no sanctuary 
naturally. I saw it close up. Just at that time, the chapel, which had 
formerly been a hunting-lodge, had become a woodman’s shelter. Of the 
other hut which I had known near the well, there remained one post.”’ 

“I will not say anything much of what was told to me concerning the 
monasteries. She spoke to me a long time about the community at Gray. 
She visits the communities. She told me so. She visits them. She taught 
the holy Women Herself. She had grouped the holy women, the widows, 
and she had them with Her. She was with Her apostles. The scattering 
of the congregations were a punishment rather for the people than for 
individuals. She showed me all the monasteries in France in times past 
and times to come, with their inmates. I saw Clairvaux.”’ and Pére 
Lamy sketched a complete picture of this ideal monastery in the heroic 
time of St. Bernard, with its blessed Abbot and its monks, whom he 
described one by one. He spoke also of the future religious of Grosse- 
sauve re-populated. “As I knew the district well, my attention was 
focussed on the priory. I remarked how the ancient building was made 
and I saw the monks that lived in centuries gone by. They were shown 
to me in procession, two by two and four by four, with their heads down. 
They went into the three hundreds. The desert shall again be peopled 
and I saw buildings that are to be.” 

“Later on, when Mme. Caillier asked me to pray fon Remiremont, I 
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found the very place when I found myself with Her in front of the Holy 
Mount. I picked out Remiremont from the many landscapes which I 
saw then. I saw many of those abbeys. They died out gradually under 
commendatory abbots. These went to devour the revenues a long way 
off. The monks were not numerous, only enough to till the ground, and 
the revenue was very small. I have seen white monks, brown monks and 
black. I don’t want to say how touched I was by that. What interested 
me was to see the congregation bud and grow. I shall be a foundation 
stone. The monasteries will flourish again, the convents will fill up again 
After these calamities, souls in great numbers will come and dwell in 
them again.”’ 

‘She talked to me and gave me a plan of my own daily life, up to 
and including the Sub tuum at the end of evening prayer which was not 
always recited well. She reminded me of the sabbatine privilege. ‘ You 
must do what is laid down.’ She is very strict on respect for the Pope’s 
orders. She went over my whole life. The Blessed Virgin explained to 
me all my childhood. She said that without Her I would have been 
killed a hundred times, when I was doing antics in the pear tree. The 
pear tree was in the fruit garden of my father and mother on the other 
side of the road from their house where the barn is. Then how She had 
saved my life when I had typhoid fever. Neither the doctor nor my 
mother knew what it was. It was cured in one day by toast and water. 
Then She spoke to me of the burning down of our house. She told me who 
lit the fire. It had brought my family to the greatest wretchedness. My 
outfit was already in the making for me to go to the little seminary. I was 
19 years old and the fire made me put it off. I could only go after my 
military service. She said, * I wanted him a priest ; you see, he is a priest.” 

‘She also spoke to me about the miraculous medal. She spoke 
about a plaster statue after the medal which someone had given 
me a long time ago. In my childish faith I thought I was doing 
something wonderful painting that statue; a veritable daub. I had painted 
the Blessed Virgin white, Her cloak blue, Her veil white. In some wild 
notion, I had painted the girdle yellow. ‘ He thought to give me a yellow 
girdle,’ She said, ‘ it was ugly, very ugly,’ laughing very heartily, ‘ but I 
liked the intention.’ I was 8 years old or a little less. That statue was 
burned in the fire. The Holy Mother said, ‘ For a moment, I meant to 
save that statue, but there was no need.’ I went looking for that statue 
in the remains of the fire and I gathered up bits in my hat. I carried 
that rubbish to the new house and I buried it at the root of the black- 
currant bush. The Blessed Virgin added, ‘He put them in his hat.’ 
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Suddenly to Satan, ‘ Just then, you wanted to kill him, throwing down 
the rest of the chimney, but I parried the blow.’ As a matter of fact, 
that statue had been set on the chimney piece which was wide enough 
as in all ancient houses. See how the Blessed Virgin is round about us. 
She watches over us; She protects us; She defends us. Indeed, during 
my military service, I was so tired that I should have fallen sick if the 
Blessed Virgin didn’t watch over me. She spoke to me also of Troyes, 
of St. Ouen. She also talked of Pailly, but I will say nothing about Pailly.” 

“On Her dress, I saw a Rosary with the Pater and Ave in which the 
beads looked like white pearls. It was arranged heart-shaped but ended in 
nothing at all. Up above, as if there was a little open wound in the region 
of the heart, there gushed every instant a red flame and a green flame 
which rose and fell with Her breathing, and this detail touched me 
deeply, made me very grateful. The Rosary is a symbol of faith. The 
red flame is charity, the green flame is hope. The flame rose and fell, 
rose and fell. I understood that prayer in unison with the Blessed Virgin 
has great power over the heart of God. ‘I have only to ask,’ She said, 
‘I hear the lowly and trusting prayer of the little ones.’ Showing me the 
Rosary on Her heart, the Blessed Virgin meant to show me how attached 
She is to the Rosary itself. We join with the angels to recite it. We say 
it with the Holy Church, with the Saints. ‘‘ When you meditate on the 
Passion,” said She, ‘I give almost as much as to the Saints in Heaven.”’ 

‘““She shows when a thing has her sanction. She smiled in front of 
her tiny statue (the Miraculous Virgin of Gray). She looked at a picture 
showing the Sisters carrying the sick, but it didn’t seem to catch her 
attention. She is so accustomed to seeing human misery in its reality 
Is it not towards Her they all point ?” 

“The Blessed Virgin said, ‘ He would very much like me to cure him, 
but I will not cure him, it will keep him humble.’ She said that looking 
at my glasses which I had placed on the altar. My sight was already 
quite bad. The Blessed Virgin said also, ‘ While I am on earth, ask me 
all that you will, I will grant it.’ 

Lucifer to the Blessed Virgin : “Suppose he asks you for infused 
knowledge ?’ 
The Blessed Virgin : ‘ I can give it to him, but he does not ask it.’ 
“If he asks for wealth, honour ?’ 
‘He does not.’ 
‘ The gift of miracles ?’ 
‘ He does not.’ 
They said other things which I won’t repeat. I said: ‘Holy Mother of 
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God, pray for me now and at the hour of my death,’ ‘ Father, why did 
you not ask for the grace of the conversion of many souls ?’ That was a 
grace that She granted me personally. Infused knowledge would have 
been the grace to overcome and convince. I never asked it. As to honours 
and riches, I think just the same. I never asked for it any more than 
infused knowledge. It was a sort of trial before the Blessed Virgin. Why 
ask Her for riches ? I weighed my words as well as I could. I knew She 
would never let me go hungry. A child does not say to its mother : ‘Mother, 
shall I feed to-day ; will you put something up for me for this day week ?’ 
No, he knows very well that she has it and that she will give it to him.” 

‘There was a lively exchange between Her and Lucifer. She spoke 
to me of my death, promised me Her assistance and said to the fiend, 
“ Now that we have no more business here, let us go.’ Lucifer disappeared 
first and as I looked at Her with much respect and attention, I had to 
blink. After I blinked, there was no one there. The chapel had grown 
very dark. They had both been at the Gospel side. The interruption in 
the Mass was long ; I could not precisely tell how long. She disappeared 
and Her Divine Son appeared then at the Consecration. He said simply 
to me: ‘A year from now.’ He did appear to me, even so, a year to the 
very day. What feelings beset me when I am once again | 
chapel! When I say Mass again in that place where I was so h 
favoured ! At the altar, everything comes back to meee ve er ae 28 till is in 
it. It has been surprising, frightening, albatisnemastes nost comfe rting, a 
at the same time. Yes, each of those words apne ars to m ‘me just rig ht 
I used to go back to read the prayer. I staye nd. Oh, wi 
feelings | Especially when They spoke...” 

“ Whilst going to the place with the Parish Pr 
easily about one thing or another. I was ing ny 
Mass. Afterwards we took breakfast with one of 
Gray, Adeline Gérard, daughter of Gaston Thirion.¥ 
and I don’t know what the Parish Priest still had tc | 
Violot and I wanted to be alone. I invented the pre stot fe 
mushrooms. I went across the plain and I got back very la 
I was shaken but perfectly self-possessed. I call up the s 
clearly. I was alone, quite undisturbed, and I went bade 
parish. At Gray I cannot say that I grasped the meaning 0 
at once. I listened with great attention to all that the Blessed V. 
and afterwards I tried to class those things in my mind. I was er 
flattened out by the revelation She gave me of imminent war. sh 
the pain that She expressed. If She had been listened to, the War ¥ 
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not have happened. She asked for penance, a return to God, but no one 
put it into commission. I thought I said enough of it at La Courneuve. 
I repeated it every time, every Sunday. People used to say, ‘ He is a 
good man, but he is always on about the War, and you must do this 
and that ; there’s a bee in his bonnet.’ They said simply that I had a slate 
off. They used to say, ‘ He said it; he said it again and you will see he 
will say it on Sunday.’ Afterwards they say, “ Ah, if we had only known ! ’ 
‘But I told you often enough.’ ‘ Oh, but we didn’t believe it.’ She asked 
for holiness in family life. She asked us to give up disorder and go back 
to orderly lives and then all will be restored. God does not demand 
more for forgiveness.” 

“‘T have not told you a tenth of what I saw. There are many things 
that I cannot set down. There are things it would not be good to say 
even forty years hence. And then the present time is perhaps the least 
favourable that ever was for revelation. [ don’t speak for one fraction of 
the people, the fervent Catholics ; those simply do not need revelation.” 

“I have made notes (accidentally destroyed by Miss Delarue), but 
even in those notes you will find lines of full stops at certain passages. 
I took those notes on the back of funeral notices. They are in the boxes 
where I put my papers at Le Pailly. Only a year after did I speak of 
them. Now I am getting old. I shall die very soon from now and I feel 
more free. I have read passages from these notes on the apparition at 
Gray to a priest among my friends. He said to me at the end of the reading, 
‘But it is you that is in this; I guess it. It must be well founded.’ I 
answered him that it was very well founded. “ What especially astounded 
the late Bishop of Langres is, I believe, Father, that dialogue between 
Mary and Lucifer, and also the somewhat candid style of the conver- 
sation.’ She speaks as She chooses, She is not high-falutin’. She said 
to me, ‘I am coming into the family circle.’ ” 





Chapter Eight 
MARY VISITS LA COURNEUVE 


‘Px Blessed Virgin appeared on the 18th May, 1912, with 
St. Lucian (patron of the church) and some saints that I once knew, 
with a few of those I had lived with and had known for many 
years.” 

“The Blessed Virgin who keeps watch over me is so good and 
attentive, but She does not let the least thing pass. As my sacristan was 
neither young nor nimble, I used to do the cleaning of the church 
myself, cleaning everything, polishing candlesticks. I had a blue apron 
round my waist, very patched; not that I was actually ragged, but I 
was poorly dressed, and with an old biretta.” 

“It was about 5 o’clock in the evening. I had been to give in my 
accounts for the quarter at the Archbishop’s. I was late. I had been 
with M. Dupin (Vicar-General) and I had chatted another quarter of 
an hour with him. The church was very dirty; it much needed a 
sweeping. There had been two celebrations. We had had First Com- 
munions on the Sunday, followed by a Mass of Thanksgiving ; and then 
the Feast of the Ascension. I went to lean up against a small harmonium 
which I have sold, just to say a Hail Mary. The Blessed Archangel said 
to me, ‘ Look out, you are going to pray before the Virgin Mary.’ I had 
just caught sight of some old newspapers straggling on the ground and 
I had gone to gather them. The boys had left them there and I was 
saying to myself, “ They are impossible !’ I was on all fours gathering up 
those papers. The Blessed Virgin was there in the middle of the saints 
and me in that nice attitude. She said to the saints about Her, ‘ Stay: 
There he is!’ I didn’t know where to put myself. I wanted to sink into 
the ground. I took off my biretta, but as for the apron, I pulled the 
strings, but the more I pulled, the tighter they got. There is a kind of 
magnetism where She is. I really felt that I was pitiful. She said to the 
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saints around Her: ‘ Nay, but he minds too much.’ And later on I said 
to myself: ‘ Well, Heaven is not an ill-tempered country. But She sees 
every detail.’ She wanted to show me that She did not mind seeing me 
in that frightful rag.” 

‘The Blessed Virgin is an extremely good housekeeper (smiling), She 
is not stingy but likes things well done. I saw that when She came to 
La Courneuve. The women who came to clean were gossiping together 
instead of tidying the church. I kept away from them to avoid more 
gossiping, and they went on talking and the work did not get done. At 
the end they emptied the dirty water from one vase to another. And 
there was wax and mould on the steps. I had not kept an eye on things 
that day.” 

“When She was there I saw the vases, and I saw right to the bottom 
of the vases, as if I had them in my hands. And I saw clay on the steps. 
It was Her gaze that showed me that. She does not complain but She 
shows with Her look what it is She is gazing at. It wasn’t worthy of Her. 
When She was gone, I washed everything. It was time I did. I was 
swearing at myself and I said, ‘ Idiot, why didn’t you look out ?’ She is 
good, very good, but She very much likes what is done, to be well done. 
She corrects you in a very gentle maternal way, but She shows you many 
things. If only I had got there one hour earlier She would not have seen 
what a confusion everything was in. I had suspected the condition of the 
church and had put on my apron and old biretta in order to clean 
up. Anything that She had to do on earth must have been very well 
done.”’ 

“‘ Her gaze rested on the blobs of wax, on the water in the vases and 
the bottom of the vases and on the clay which had spilt from the flower 
pots and was on the steps. She knows how to point out things and all 
stands out where Her glance rests. You see as She sees and matter is no 
hindrance to Her. She sees everything, considers everything, but She 
is very gracious. She makes no remarks.” 

“‘ I wanted to get my apron off but I tried in vain to untie the strings. 
‘That was my great pre-occupation in Her presence. I did not go into 
the chapel. I stayed on my knees against the grating, both hands quite 
busy. Still, I spoke to the Blessed Virgin. What She said interested me ; 
what I said to Her perhaps interested Her or She had the goodness to 
look as if it did. When you are talking to a person, you are more interested 
in what is said than what is done. She was at first between the tabernacle 
and Her image. Her escort made a half circle round Her. St. Lucian, 
patron of La Courneuve, was immediately on Her left in front of the 
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card of the Immaculate Heart of Mary. St. Lucian wears the red robe 
of the martyrs, with a little white at the neck. His red robe and his very 
fine surplice seem to be made of the same stuff, and the red graduates 
into the white. He appears to be an austere old man with hollow cheeks. 
There were at least sixty angels in the rest of the chapel.” 

‘The Blessed Virgin said to the saints, ‘ When you were judged, I 
gave you all that a certain person could have, or could earn, of merit,’ 
and the others replied, ‘ We are very grateful.’ The interview went on 
about quite intimate matters and before She left, the Blessed Virgin 
said, “ Yes, I will give him a great deal.’ As for what the saints answered, 
I cannot tell you now.” 

‘The Blessed Virgin was behind the tabernacle. Her face was almost 
up to the forehead of the statue. There is room behind the tabernacle. 
When She wanted to go back into the choir, She passed before it, walked 
on the altar and passed through the wall and then She disappeared at 
once. She turned Her head at the last moment to speak to me as She 
went. She walked on air, halfway up the height of the tabernacle. She 
always walks on air; I have never seen Her touch the earth.” 

‘That statue you were speaking of, Father, is it 18th century! It 
looks like it.” “* No, that statue was a plaster model made by a sculptor 
called Edy for the Countess of Schramm, wife of the Minister of War 
of Napoleon III. It was for a little summer house in her garden which 
is now the poultry shed of the Mayor of La Courneuve. That statue 
should have been carried out in marble but it wasn’t, the Countess 
dying while it was in project. It had been given to the church round 
about 1870.” 

“ Without looking at the things, but as if She were speaking to Herself, 
in front of the demon who was in the corner and watching Her, the — 
Blessed Virgin recounted what Mother Dupuy had given, before giving 
up her soul. She spoke of the choir candlesticks, where she (the old 
parishioner) had put in something more, having completely paid for the 
crown of the statue and two vases, containing bronze lilies. “She gave 
me these and again, that,’ then keeping silence for a minute and going 
on looking straight in front of Her, She said to Lucifer, * You shall give 
me up that soul.’ ‘ I shall have to,’ said Lucifer, enraged. She had looked 
at those presents. Was it just Her goodness ? She showed that what was 
offered to Her carried heavy interest. To get Heaven for so little |! Fancy. 
How great Her goodness must be.” 

“That poor woman was very peculiar, Mother Catherine Dupuy. She 
came to the Presbytery. She passed into the kitchen (imitating a screeching 
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voice), ‘ Dog soup to-day.’ She said this like a chorus before my maid. 
It didn’t worry the maid. When I heard disputes breaking out I used 
to go up into my room. She used to say to me, ‘ You know; you know ; 
you have a poor servant! It is boiled dog to-day.’ But when it suited her 
she accepted a portion. She also came sometimes to Mass. She used 
to bring me a cabbage, sometimes a leek. But it was squashed 
cabbage which she could not sell on the stall, and she used to say, 
‘The curé will be alright in his parish; I give him turnips, cabbages, 
leeks.’ 33 

‘ Four or five years after the apparition of the Blessed Virgin she fell 
sick. I had very little chance to get to her for her door was jealously 
guarded. She had a daughter who would not let me nigh her for fear 
of the Parish Priest getting hold of the money. Fortunately, the key was 
in the door. The daughter had gone for a bucket of water and stayed 
away to chatter. I saw the sick woman and heard her confession. I gave 
her Extreme Unction, a plenary indulgence and promised to come back 
with the Holy Viaticum. I came back the same evening but the door 
was shut. I knocked and knocked again, and I heard voices, but nobody 
opened. The next day the same thing. I tried to get in through a niece 
of the sick woman but she could not manage it. At last the woman died, 
but the Blessed Virgin had taken possession of that soul whose generous 
attention had allowed her to put her mark upon her.” 

‘The crown of the Blessed Virgin at Aubervilliers is in silver, given 
by that woman. She had bought for 75 francs the candelabra in a junk 
shop. The vases were very clean, and the lilies really quite nice. 75 
francs was quite a sum before the War (£3) and this time it was really 
a bargain. We went on the tram to get them. We got down at the Gare 
de l’Est. She would not spend another sou on travel. She said, ‘ You 
come after me.’ We crossed the Seine. We crossed all Paris. From time 
to time she looked round to see if I was following her. We went into 
a den. I said, ‘ This is a thieves’ kitchen.’ She said, ‘ There they are.’ 
I thought them very handsome. She said, * You can take them,’ but | 
could only carry one at a time and that was not easy. She carried one 
and I carried one. She would not take the tram to go back. Those 
miserable things caused that (with his hand he represented a wavering 
object). They were not packed. Everything was unscrewed. For my 
part I dismounted the flowers of the candelabra and put them in my 
pocket. She would not do the same with hers. Halfway home I sat down 
on the bench. The candelabra had no cover, no paper. Mine, I held like 
a baby. I heard people say, ‘He is doing a moonlight flit.’ Near St. 
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Laurence, where the tram turns, in spite of her objections, I said I was 
going to take the car. I was sweating hard at all the horrid remarks we 
had swallowed the whole length of the road. There you can take the 
tram as far as Villette. At Auberbilliers, where I was known, the boys 
followed me in mockery. We took the tram; I insisted. At the church, 
I put my candlesticks on the altar of the Blessed Virgin and she put 
hers on. She said, ‘ You aren’t going to keep the flowers, I suppose.’ 
I forgot that I had the flowers in my pocket and still they were some 
weight.” 

‘* T said, ‘ Will you take a glass of wine ?’ ‘ I could do with it ; I thought 
you were going to give me one on the road.’ ‘ Ah, you suppose that I 
would camp out with you ina pub!’ The lads used to call her the ‘ bearded 
lady,’ or Mother Big Feet. She wasn’t bad but you had to know how to 
talk to her. The Blessed Virgin knew how.” 

‘‘ What accounts one had to keep with the allotment holders of the 
parish, registering their offerings with the name of each of them and 
ha’penny for ha’penny just to please them. At the end of the month 
they used to come to see what they had given. I used to get a percentage 
on the profits they made in the market. Sometimes they used to give me 
it in advance in order to have luck. That came, in a good month, to 
£2 8s. od. ; all in ha’pennies. I was bound to write them down.” 

‘TI felt bound to bring that statue back to Le Pailly because of a favour 
which the Blessed Virgin brought me in 1912. It was the statue of 
Mary Immaculate, almost life-size. The Blessed Virgin is not very tall, 
neither is Our Lord. It was cast in Val d’Osne.’ 

“I had bought then, through the Building Society of the Archbishop, 
about 3,000 square yards of land at La Courneuve, to set up a new 
church to be more central than the other one, which is right at the end 
of the district. I wanted to call it Regina Coeli but there were so many — 
difficulties that I could not get my plan to materialise. The ground was — 
planted with fine trees giving quantities of fruit. I often got a whole 
barrowful, sometimes two. I used to give them to the children of St. 
Joseph’s Guild. I had as many children there as I wanted. I used to 
make them pass before me, one by one. Some of them used to trick 
me by changing their hat or their bonnet. I had set up a pretty grove 
where I wished to put the statue of the Blessed Virgin. I had bought 
it at the Val d’Osne and the carter had brought it during my absence. 
It was surrounded with strings like that. I had got the stump of a stone 
pillar as a present. It comes from the Chateau Necker at St. Ouen. I 
used to lodge in its property when I was curate. There were there 
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many statues of heathen gods which have been sold. I seem to remember 
that on this one there was a Pallas. My young people had been to look 
for the plinth. I took this statue, which is cast-iron and set it up against 
the pedestal in the garden. I wanted to see the face. It was still light 
enough. I unrolled the paper from the face and the shoulders and I 
went back a step to judge the effect. The setting sun just lit it up a 
little. I saw the Blessed Virgin between the statue and myself, and She 
looked at me with a very motherly smile. That is why I called that statue 
Our Lady of the Sweet Smile, and on that occasion, I made up a prayer 
which I have often recited. I was fascinated. She came between the 
statue and myself. I liked that statue although the face was a bit coarse, 
because it gives a certain idea, but no more, of the Blessed Virgin, just 
as She looks down. She has quite a simple aspect, altogether unaffected. 
Not at all mannered, as She is often represented, like the Immaculate 
Conception at Gray which pictures Her arms crossed on chest, and 
head bent.” 

‘‘ There was a poor priest who used to offer flowers to the Blessed 
Virgin, and before giving them to Her, he did not allow himself to smell 
them. One day, he was bringing Her a beautiful rose. He had smelt 
at the fragrance without thinking. When he noticed this, he threw away 
the rose. The Blessed Virgin said, “ You did right to do that, I like that.’ 
She is so good! She notices the smallest detail. She taught me to cast 
candles. I used to gather up the broken wax in my church ; I never could 
get candles that would come out of the mould. The Blessed Virgin said, 
‘ The wax must be only just liquid.’ I used to make the candles too liquid 
beforehand ; I used to let them boil. Since then I have made as good 
candles as the manufacturers. She is a real Mother.” 

“It was in the church of La Courneuve in 1913 or ‘14, during a 
sermon, a Sunday, before Vespers. I felt Her presence during the recital 
of the Rosary and I had the notion that She was in the priest’s place 
(in the choir). The children that day had recited the Rosary with a little 
more attention. But I was very humble, I did not dare to look up at Her.” 
‘How do you sense Her, Father?” “Oh, Her presence is easily felt. 
She is to the soul what perfume is to the body. You cannot mistake 
Her. In another apparition, the Blessed Virgin speaking to me of this 
visit to La Courneuve, Lucifer said to Her, ‘If he had looked about, 
what would you have done ?’ She answered, ‘ If he had raised his eyes, 
he would have seen Me.’ She went on, laughing, ‘ My angels have been 
singing in Heaven a hymn to the tune of what I have just heard!’ Still, 
it was a poor hymn with dull words. In Heaven, the angels repeated 
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" in the tune but not the words. From the day She told me that, we have sung 
we that canticle every Sunday at La Courneuve. 

ae . ‘Mother of Holy Hope, 

be Whose Name is ever dip 

’ me he Be mindful of our trust; 

| Pray for us, Heaven’s Gnses 

I learnt that hymn when I was a child but it is sung no more at Le 
Pailly. 99 
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Chapter Nine 


FOUNDATION OF OUR LADY OF THE 
WOODLANDS 


Ar the present moment, the Pilgrimage of Our Lady of the Wood- 
land is only a small sapling, but well-rooted. It is an embryo, a 
beginning of things, and will only grow after my death. I set off to found 
that pilgrimage without money, without woodlands, without statue. The 
Blessed Mother has seen to everything.” 

‘The gth September, 1909, I was saying my Mass in the chapel of 
Our Lady of Gray, when She showed me the wood and the house where 
She wanted the pilgrimage set up. I had known the woods when I was 
a young man. | had not seen it again for 30-40 years but She showed 
it to me so clearly that without telling me the name of it, I at once saw 
what place it was. The house was in front of me, as near as if I had just 
come out. It was three years after, in January, 1912, that I bought the 
statue.” 

“The 12th December previous, as every year on that date when 
possible, I had gone for the anniversary of my ordination to the chapel 
of the Lazarists, St. Vincent de Paul’s. Going back by the omnibus to 
return to the Gare du Nord, I noticed that in the Red Cross Square, 
near the butcher’s shop, was a shop front, where were several statues of 
the Blessed Virgin, one seated, one very small and that one there which 
had been shown me at Gray. I found it very ugly when I saw it again. 
I could not believe that the Blessed Virgin would have chosen such a 
thing. There was a little reproduction of Our Lady of Chartres, Our 
Lady of the Crypt, which gave me much more pleasure. That was not 
the one the Blessed Virgin wished. She often finds that Her statues are 
not good to look at but that does not hinder her from loving them, as 
signs of the affection people have for Her, and to utilise them as channels 
of grace. Her tastes are very artistic. The Blessed Virgin takes Her cloak 
to cover the souls who are good to Her. The Holy Child carries the 
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globe of the world to bless it. She has chosen this statue to show Her 
protection and Our Lord’s benediction on the earth.” 

“The shop woman came out and offered to show me the statues. I 
pointed out the third. She got it out of the window, gave it to me and 
told me the price. I took it, put it by the window and at once the statue 
became luminous, all radiant. I was overcome. The shopwoman, a 
Jewess, was also much affected, so I think she must have seen the statue 
brighten. I asked the price, but as always when I went to Paris I had 
only about 1s. 6d. in my pocket. I said, ‘I have nothing to pay with.’ 
Then the shopwoman suggested that she should keep it for me till 
Christmas, but I was taken up with the celebrations and I could not get 
back until the last fortnight in January. Imagine how keen I felt. The 
gilt statue was in its place, but the woman’s husband was there. He told 
me that his wife had made a mistake in quoting the price and he made 
the statue three times the money. I said, ‘ Ah, but you will let me off at 
least 5 francs ?’ He said, ‘ I will let it go at that price because it is you’ 
(smiling). I thanked him kindly for that favour, but without saying 
anything. I then paid that sum, all in five-franc pieces. I asked him to 
wrap the statue up in paper and while he was doing this, he said to the 
Blessed Virgin, in a low voice, ‘ Oh, if I could screw your neck, like that 
Jesus of yours,’ and he squeezed the hand of the statue as if he was 
going to break it. And his wife said, ‘ Don’t spoil it, he would not take 
it then.’ ” 

“‘T put the statue under my arm and carried it off. At home I cleaned 
it and put it in a room beside my own. There I kept the Blessed Sacrament 
when I had to be away, taking It out of the church for protection’s sake. 
I had a tabernacle there and I put the statue behind it. It rested there 
from January, 1912, until nearly the 18th April, r914. It became 
luminous a number of times at my house at La Courneuve. When I 
found a favour difficult to obtain, I went before the Golden Virgin. I 
got there everything I could not get elsewhere.” 

“The 25th January, 1914, 1 had come to Le Pailly on the business 
of my House. I wanted to restore the other, or build this one. I had to 
arrange with my family and the contractors. In the course of the day, 
my nephew said to me: ‘ They are selling the Guyotte Wood.’ When, 
through him, I got hold of the plans, I came off the purchaser of Nos. 
8 & 1. I also got the shed. The Blessed Virgin found me the money. 
but through intermediaries. Providence always makes use of small means. 
One lady gave me quite 1,500 francs, another 1,000, others smaller sums. 
to francs, 5 francs. At last it was settled. 1 paid everything and spent 
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nothing over and above. I would have been very embarrassed at spending 
more. I should have liked better if it had been on the mountain nearer 
to Le Pailly, but the Blessed Virgin had set Her heart on that ruin. You 
simply must follow the choice of the Mother of God. The Blessed Virgin 
wants to have in that wood, purity, silence and prayer. She longs for 
virgin souls to come and ask Her for purity. She said to me, ‘I shall be 
the comfort of souls.’ She wants to distribute there both spiritual and 
temporal favours.”’ 

“In the early days of April, 1914, I heard the angels saying, ‘ He is 
soon going to carry the statue of our Queen to the woodlands. We must 
get him a fine day.’ When it came to carrying the statue where the Blessed 
Virgin wanted it, I wrapped it in tissue paper and in thick paper and 
I tied it up well all round with string. On the 2oth of April, I took the 
train. At home, my brother-in-law and my nephew were waiting for me. 
They led me to the house. I put the statue on my bed. After breakfast, 
in splendid weather, sunny and warm, we went off in a motor bicycle 
and side car. I went in the little trailer with the Blessed Virgin on my 
knees. I never let it go that day. We halted at the church of Le Pailly. 
At Violot, I asked my nephew to get us to the Bois Guyotte, which I 
had not seen for nearly forty years, when I was 18 years of age. We had 
bought a few loads of wood there and I had helped my father to take 
them home from the wood. We halted, and I got out with the statue ; 
I went forward, and saw the cutting, and I began to climb towards the 
house in the wood. I put my hat and stick at the foot of an oak tree, 
I took out my knife and cut the string and untied the parcel. I gave one 
cut, and suddenly the string untied itself and twisted away all untouched 
(he showed it by a kind of whirlwind gesture), the paper opened, the 
Virgin appeared all untrammelled. I took the statue and gave back all 
the rest to my nephew to burn, paper and string. The Virgin once again 
became luminous. At that moment, there appeared a procession of 
saints from the neighbouring villages. I knew many of them and I could 
have told the names of several of them whom I had known in my child- 
hood, when they were still living, but I could not tell all. They were 
three or four yards above the ground ; the women and widows in black 
with black hoods, the virgins in white dresses, in processional costume, 
and white kerchiefs. The children were in white and the boys in brown 
like the men. With the men, the gown went down to the feet. All were 
barefoot, men and women. They were divided into two groups, side by 
side. There were perhaps a hundred. The saints passed through the 
branches without moving them that I could see. They had the same age 
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and appearance as they had at the moment before death. Or, more 
accurately, let me say that they appeared to me each one as at the moment 
before death. My father was there, dressed a bit like the Redemptorists, 
closed up at the neck. My mother had been laid to rest in a white cap, 
but she wore a black one. My grandfather, Pierre Lamy, had married 
Anne Miot. She was there, too, in the procession of the saints. As for 
the glories, they were different from that size (showing about three- 
quarters of a yard) to that (the distance between finger and thumb, 
almost together). It was the same with the children who died with more 
or less suffering. It is not easy to explain. The glory of the Blessed Virgin 
went through the saints, but the saints had their own particular glory. 
They went up in silence, the holy men on one side, the holy women on 
the other, and the children in the same way. I was saying my Rosary. 
When I looked in the faces of some of the saints as they went by, I knew 
them well, and there were some that had only a little glory. There were 
even some about whom I had doubted whether they were in Heaven. 
They had their particular glory. In the pathway which leads to the top 
of the knoll, I heard the saints saying, “ He is going to take leave of us.’ 
I halted at a stone as wide as that in the middle of the road. I got up 
and with the statue I made the sign of the cross over France in the 
direction of Paris. Then the statue suddenly ceased shining and I saw 
the saints no more. All were gone.” 

“When I got to the house, I found that I had left the key behind. 
The door was fastened with a piece of wire. The weather was superb 
and the wood was all fragrant with mossy odours. I put down the Virgin 
on the top step. I called my nephew, “ Hello there, Hello, Hello.’ He 
replied and went up and undid the door. The house had been occupied 
by wood-cutters. It was entirely devastated. There was only a single 
pane of glass unbroken and that was in the door. I went in to the entrance 
hall which was full of hay that had been slept in. It was so thick you 
could not go forward, as high up as that. With my handkerchief I dusted 
the chimney piece and set the statue up there.” 

“It was a Monday that I brought it there. Tuesday, the people set up 
an altar without consulting me, without anything; they brought altar 
cloths, candlesticks, and a whole altar in moss, I being at La Courneuve 
thinking of nothing. I had the partitions pulled down in 1915 and 1916. 
At first they put up an altar in moss with a board on top and flowers 
stuck into the moss. I bought a wooden altar at Langres. As a votive 
offering, the women pilgrims gave me a marble altar on which Our Lady 
was set forth under a canopy to mark Her sovereignty. This is how the 
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Blessed Virgin’s words at Gray were brought to pass. There is hardly 
any place in the world where She gives supernatural favours in such 
abundance. You never come back from Our Lady without new graces. 
Ah, how we should get on if we did not put hindrances in Her way |!” 
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Chapter Ten 


PARISH PRIEST OF LA COURNEUVE DURING 
THE WAR 


LE ce 


\ \ E have seen how Pére Lamy understood his work as shepherd of 
souls in normal times ; how from morning till night he was taken up 
with his apostolate, without mentioning nights often spent in prayer. 
That was nothing compared to the excess of work which the war laid 
upon him. In this chapter, we are listening to his parishioners, or even 
those who stayed at La Courneuve, priests or wounded soldiers. Un- 
fortunately, few and far between are the scraps of conversation relating 
to this specially active period of his priestly career, that we have been 
able to gather from his lips. 

‘“T had seven hospitals in all, in hutments or tents. There used to be 
800 priests at the same time during the war. It was the Headquarters 
for the hospital folk. There were five Masses going on together in my 
church, and there were 60 more Masses every day round about us. Many 
went to Aubervilliers and to St. Denis.” 

“Yes, I heard confessions sometimes twelve hours a day, at Troyes 
and at La Courneuve especially. There were days that I confessed I 
don’t know how many soldiers. I told them, in order to get on quicker, 
to say the Confiteor before coming in. They were in a hurry. Sometimes 
they went to confession with their knapsacks and carrying their rifle in 
the confessional. At Easter, during the War, I did what I could but I 
was overworked. I had up to 1,000 Easter confessions. Sometimes I went 
into the confessional immediately after my Mass without having break- 
fasted and I was there up to 2 and 3 o’clock in the afternoon. Sometimes 
I had to confess 200 priests, who came in batches. 1 was worn out with 
hearing sitting down, so I used to hear my brother priests’ confessions 
walking about with each of them in the garden. The first year of the 
War was not very hard, but it was much worse during the second, the 
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‘“‘ During the war there was a mortuary for the dead soldiers. I used to 
remove them and send them to the cemetery at Aubervilliers ; and the 
soldier priests went with the bodies to the cemetery. There used to be 
five or six bodies a day. At times there were two car loads of coffins. 
The families very seldom were present. Sometimes I had interments up 
to nightfall, up to g at night in the summer. You had to take the body 
from where it rested. When it was far off, I used to take two to three 
bodies at once. The hearses then used to wait for me in front of the 
church and I went on with the interment in the appointed order of 
their class. There were two cemeteries, the old one where I used to be 
and the great one which was called by the people the Dog’s Cemetery, 
because I hardly ever went there. It was more than one mile off.” 

The explosion at La Courneuve which happened on the 15th March, 
1918, had been foretold to Pére Lamy long before. “‘ For several weeks,” 
wrote one of his parishioners to a friend up country shortly before the 
catastrophe, “the subject of his instructions was always the same. 
Penance, Penance, Penance. We were told of some dreadful hours to go 
through. What we have lived through are nothing to those we are to see.”’ 

Let Pere Lamy speak for himself. “‘ I began to recite the Litanies of 
the Blessed Virgin every day after Mass, when I heard there was going 
to be a disaster at La Courneuve. From that day, I recited them. It was 
at the beginning of the War. I may be a week or a fortnight out, or a 
month. It was the holy angels that used to speak of the catastrophe, not 
the Blessed Virgin. She had given me a glimpse of the accident, and I 
had implored Her to save lives. I said, “ Holy Mother of God, save lives,’ 
and She never answered, but I thought the matter was agreed upon 
from that hour. Those prayers were recited from the beginning of the 
War, up to the explosion, with the Memorare. Afterwards I said them 
in thanksgiving.”’ 

“The Other was not pleased because he thought to fish in muddy 
waters. He threw up this recital against me to the Blessed Virgin, Pharisee 
that he is. She said; ‘ He is saying them after the prayers laid down by 
Leo XIII.’ This was not long before the accident. I did not know the 
date of the accident. In La Courneuve, there was nobody killed but 
goo wounded.” 

“I thought the windows of my church very dirty and I wanted to 
clean them, but I heard the holy Archangel Gabriel and my angel talking 
together and saying ‘It is no use.’ So then I did not do it. Very often 
when they wanted to teach me something, they spoke together and let 
me hear their conversation. A few hours afterwards came the catastrophe, 
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and then the windows flew to bits. I, who always used to remain a long 
time in church, was quite inspired that day, and the inspiration certainly 
came from the holy angels. I did not stay to pray for an hour, or a half 
hour, or even ten minutes ; I went to Paris to buy souvenirs for the First 
Communicants. Shortly after my departure, everything went up! The 
vault was broken and cartloads of tiles fell inside the church. When the 
explosion took place I was at Aubervilliers, roo yards from the church 
on the tramway. I rushed to the factories. I went back to La Courneuve 
without taking a tram, into the middle of the debris. I was at the Sohier 
factory first.” 

‘I have not, strictly speaking, any heart trouble, but the explosion 
injured my heart. I had a very great sensation of choking. When I gave 
absolutions, I no longer knew what I was doing. They had carried goo 
wounded to the Chabert factory. The place was covered with blood. 
The doctors relieved one another but I could not relieve myself all alone. 
They put up barriers. The fathers and mothers were saying to me, 
‘Where are our children?’ Our children? I did not know where the 
children were. They were at school when the ceiling fell. They hid under 
the desks and took refuge afterwards in the East Fortress. I stayed at 
the Chabert factory in the Rue Edgar Quinet almost until evening. Two 
hours after the explosion a bitter chemical cloud descended. One’s lips 
were all stuck with the taste of that bitter cloud. While it still hovered 
we could breathe, but when it came down we were half-suffocated. 
Some days afterwards the skin of the tongue and the lips came off in 
flakes, and from the face, too. If the explosion had been followed by 
any others I feel I could not have lived through that day. And I wan 
not alone in feeling this.” 

“I had one good eye left. The sight of the other was lost during my | 
service in bie regiment. My left eye was weakened from the poison gases 
in the air.’ | 

‘A miracle happened which recalls those miracles of the Sacred Host 
at Billettes, at St. Etienne of Troyes, and at Faverney. At La Courneuve 
the tabernacle in the Lady Chapel was torn away. (The statue of the 
Blessed Virgin, a plaster model by Edy, had a crack in its gown.) The 
tabernacle rested on two bricks placed edgewise. It was I who had had 
that done. Look : this is how it was : the floor of the tabernacle was gone. 
Its walls remained, but the tabernacle rested upon its bricks, and the 
corporal did not reach the walls of the tabernacle, since it was not wide 
enough. The ciborium stayed on the corporal and the corporal remained 
in the air. Canon de Rochetaillade, arch-priest of St. Denis, who afterwards 
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verified the miracle, brought the ciborium back to the tabernacle on the 
high altar. It is my ciborium but I left it to the parish like many of my 
belongings—a little ciborium holding forty Hosts which had been given 
to me by a lady owner of a factory, Mme. Garnier, on the occasion of 
the First Communion of her son. I had seen the corporal clearly in its 
position in the air. Cardinal Amette said that God had done this so as 
not to vex His priests. The canopy had not a grain of dust. The canopy 
had a little gold fringe and four sides like that. All this is related in the 
Bulletin, in the Oriflamme (de St. Denis), of that period. The tabernacle 
had been flung into the middle of the Lady Chapel and the candlesticks 
as well. The altar table had been carried off. The altar stone, everything 
was gone. I did not get back home until the evening. There were no 
longer any doors or windows at the presbytery and the street door had 
the hinges parted. It had fallen down but was not damaged. I myself set 
it up again. ... What a day!” 

A searching grief had struck Pére Lamy during the War, the death of 
his only nephew, killed at the front. It was a great loss for his sister, 
Rosine Vauthelin, whom he loved especially. Though sensitive to other 
people’s sorrows, the good priest had set his whole heart upon the other 
world, a world which was constantly apparent and tangible to him, 
especially during the past few years. For that matter, September, 1909, 
had been a climacteric date for him. From then to the end of the War 
he was to be highly favoured from the supernatural point of view. Since 
the end of the War, till his death, the apparitions seem to have become 
rarer, with the exception of those of the Holy Angels with which he had 
been favoured since his childhood. 





Chapter Eleven 
APPEARANCES OF OUR LORD 


Prrs LAMY used to say his Mass with an extraordinary fervour, 
which almost transfigured him. That was the time when Divine favours 
were often granted him, in a sensible fashion ; the time also when Christ 
showed Himself most frequently to His servant. 

‘‘ Before saying Mass I always invoked St. Peter Fourier, because he 
used to say his Mass with exceptional devotion. In the church at Gray, 
where his heart is kept, the Blessed Virgin said of him that he is a real 
saint. He must be holiness itself because She does not pay compliments 
lightly.” (St. Peter Fourier, 1565-1640, was a Canon Regular of St. 
Augustine, and Vicar of Mattaincourt in the Vosges. He founded the 
Congregation of Our Lady. He is the second patron saint of Lorraine, 
and died in exile at Gray which was then under the domination of Spain.) 

‘‘ In celebrating Mass one is cut away from all earthly thoughts. You 
only get back to earth at the Memento. Those are the two moments in 
which you set out before God all that touches us on the human side. 
Then you come back a little to yourself.” | 

“I generally see the Sacred Species surrounded with light. You feel 
a sweetness, a gentleness out of the ordinary. Yes, at such moments, 
you think no more of the earth; you feel something so heavenly! It is 
the effect of the presence of Our Lord. I also feel the presence of the 
holy angels who help me at Mass, but not every time.” 

“ Do not ask me what man or woman is at the service when the Blessed 
Sacrament is on the altar. I no longer see anyone. I quite discern there 
are people about. I saw quite well that it was the curate who handed 
me the monstrance. How poorly we receive Our Lord! You should say 
to Him, ‘ You are received in a stable on rough straw, but both you and 
Your Mother were put up in a stable at Bethlehem.’ Fortunately, She is 
there to receive Him. Neither He nor His holy Mother is hard to please.” 
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““ Qur Lord comes generally alone, whether He shows Himself suffering, 
or risen in glory, or whether He shares, and in some sort celebrates, the 
Mass. You feel small, small, small . . . and Our Lord makes Himself 
small so as not to frighten us by His greatness. And the attention is so 
concentrated on Him that you think of nothing else.” 

‘“ He follows the prayers at Mass as if He were assisting at Mass. He 
lets you do the praying.” 

‘‘ He disappears at the third of the last prayers, so that the priest can 
communicate.” 

_ “Very rarely He has an aureole ; you could not bear the glory of Our 

Lord. He is generally preceded by red clouds. I call them that colour 
because I cannot find the right word. They are neither brown nor purple. 
A white light appears, which opens out. Then He is there, quite simple. 
It is wondrous majesty. You never get used to it.” 

“When Our Lord shows Himself in His sorrowful state, He has none 
of His habitual glory about Him. He is not luminous, as usual. He 
shows His Hands, when He speaks, He makes gestures, more sober than 
the Blessed Virgin. I have never seen Him smile. As a Child He smiles, 
but as a Man, He is no longer smiling. He appears cold; you might 
almost say sad. He has the dignity of a man. I find Our Lord very 
dignified. He inspires respect, true, but He also inspires confidence. His 
eyes are blue, His look very gentle. You feel when Our Lord is looking 
at you, but also how His look goes into the infinite. It is the same with 
the Blessed Virgin. Our Lord appears about 35 years of age. He is a 
man. Our Lord and the Blessed Virgin have quite straight noses ; both 
He and His holy Mother have the real complexion of Their country, 
and so has St. Joseph. When I have seen a man from the East, I have 
recognised Their colour. In brown there are shades, as in black.” 

“Our Lord’s hair is dark auburn. His hair is fairly long, falling down 
as low as His shoulders. Some falls forward too, and Our Lord is 
enveloped, so to speak, in His hair, like that. He is not heavily bearded. 
You can make out the cleft of the chin here. The beard is not luxuriant, 
but handsome. It is lighter in colour than the hair; not red and not 
blonde, either. His hair does not come down over His forehead. His 
ears are visible. He has a very beautiful face. His voice is grave, not 
slow, but His gravity gives it a certain slowness.” 

“Our Lord is not very tall. He is dressed in brown stuff, not the same as the 
Capuchins, but like brown sheep. His gown is brown with wide sleeves like 
ours (cloak sleeves) but in His sleeves you see the white underneath, and a 
cloak on His shoulders. The gown is thick, warm. It has large folds.”’ 
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‘I have never seen wounds in the head of Our Lord, but only those 
in the feet and hands. He shows Himself to me with hands and feet 
swollen and a little bit of flesh torn loose upon them. The nails must 
have been square, as long as your pencil. The heads of the nails were 
very wide and stamped a violet mark on the hand, or rather on the wrist. 
You can see the place of them clearly. The inside of the nail must be 
hollow, for it makes a ring in the inside. The feet are bluish, bleeding, 
and the hands also. What suffering! . . . and Christians hunt enjoyment 
so! When in the green wood they do these things, what will be done 
in the dry?” 

‘* I often touch His feet, which are between the chalice and the canon 
when He is standing upright on the altar during the Mass. I touch His 
side, and I feel the wound in His side and His ribs through His cloak, 
when [ raise the Host. I stay and rest It against His side.”’ 

‘“ It was at Mass at Gray when I saw Our Lord lying in the altar (gth 
September, 1909). Matter is no more for glorified bodies. He put himself 
at the level of the altar, lifting the corporal and the Sacred Host (He 
shows by a gesture that the body of Our Lord was in the altar, flush 
with the surface of the table). He said, ‘ A year from now’... I saw Him 
twice at Gray; the first time like that; the second time at Gray, gth 
September, 1910, He was standing upright. The second time He spoke 
to me. Our Lord, being on the altar, was listening to my prayer. At 
La Courneuve, seeing that my slumming was absolutely in vain, and the 
more I work the less result I got, I complained to Our Lord. Every- 
thing I did turned out wrong. My soul was sorrowful indeed. I set forth — 
my pain to Our Lord. Placing the Sacred Host against His breast, 1 
said, “It is evidently the result of my unworthiness. I ask You, my good 
God, to ask Your holy Mother to deign to tell You what I tell You — 
You are Her Son, and I also am Her son. You cannot hold out against 
Her prayer.’ And through His mantle I could feel the shape of His ribs. 
I also felt a lively warmth which comforted me. After the Consecration, 
the devil was at the right hand of the altar; he said in a contemptuous 
voice : ‘ Good Lord, what a prayer!’ At that moment, the altar was, as 
it were, on fire and Our Lord, turning His face from the fiend, answered 
him, ‘He is my Mother’s Client..—Nothing more.—There are details, 
but I leave them out.” ‘When Our Lord appeared lying in the altar, 
had the altar table disappeared ?” ‘‘ The altar table remained. You see 
yourself in a pail of water. Matter, all the same, has no resistance, 
whether it is wood or stone. It is a very difficult thing to make understood. 
Matter does not cease to be so, but it lets itself be penetrated. When 
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Our Lord passes behind the altar, the tabernacle disappears. The gaze 
rests upon His presence, but matter never interferes. Never have I seen 
the chalice disappear, nor the Sacred Host.” 

‘Our Lord told me that the War had three causes ; Blasphemy, Sunday 
labour, and the desecration of marriage. When a young man or a young 
girl falls into sin, it is nothing in comparison. It is a grave sin, but after 
all it is human weakness.”’ 

“Many priests, offering the Holy Sacrifice, do not take sufficient 
account of this. They do not understand how great is the power at one’s 
disposal. How the sacrifice of Our Lord is of infinite value.” 

By a special favour, Pére Lamy could feel when the soul for whom 
he was celebrating the Mass got profit from it. Whether it is a lessening 
of his pains in purgatory, or in Heaven by a momentary increase of glory. 
“IT said Mass for him ; it wasn’t an arid Mass like sometimes, but I had 
great consolation. I don’t say he is in Heaven; I know nothing about 
that, but I have no doubt that he is in God’s mercy.” 

Pére Lamy saw Our Lord in the scenes of His Holy Childhood. At 
other times in the pains of His passion, but to the best of our knowledge 
he never described in detail more than two visions of Jesus Crucified, 
which came about in quite strange circumstances. “ Out in the orchard 
it was given to me to see Our Lord on the cross. I saw Him while some 
boys were stealing my pears. I was actually running after them with a 
rake, saying: “‘I will show you.’ Then, suddenly, there He was.” 

“It was in the month of September during the holidays, on a Sunday 

. .. | cannot remember the year. I was at the Guild. I had the key and 
went into the property. I was keeping a watch on the fruit because I 
used to give it to the children. There was quite a band of thieves there. 
I lay down in the grass to hide because the grass was very high. As they 
came near I got up, seized a rake, and ran after them as fast as I could, 
brandishing the rake and shouting : ‘ You rascals, you wait!’ I raised the 
rake though I did not intend to injure them. When I reached the wall 
by the road, there was Our Lord on the cross—about where you are now. 
The boys were overcome with amazement and so was I. Our Lord did 
not want me to strike the boys, and so He appeared. I heard them 
saying : ‘ Jesus, Jesus is there with the Curé.’ No doubt, some of them 
saw Him, but they kept running all the same. I had had wire-netting 
put up, and those boys got out above and below the wire-netting, scratch- 
ing out the earth with their hands like dogs or rabbits. They were from 
a revolutionary family, reds, and all that’s reddest.”’ 

“Our Lord was almost torn asunder. The arms were straight out, at 
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right angles to the body. He had on His Head what looked like a bush 
of thorns, like a basket upside down. It was a hood of thorns. What an 
outrage ! He had one foot nailed upon the other, I think, but it was His 
Face I was looking it. To make the crown they must have put several 
branches together and twisted them, and then hammered them in with 
cudgel blows. It was a mass of sharp points. He wore grey linen round 
His loins, knotted at the back, not at the side.” 

“I could almost have touched His Feet, by lifting my hand. It was 
an apparition willed by Our Lord and not the scene of Calvary. On 
Calvary the cross was very high, and it was set in the earth and choked 
with stones. But in the apparition no hole was marked in the ground. 
The cross appeared near the outer corner of the orchard, facing me, with 
its back to the street. The boys were running away from me very fast, 
but after the apparition they ran faster.” 

“On Holy Saturday, 1914 or 1915, I saw Jesus Christ Crucified, His 
cross was set against the altar on the Gospel side. The children were 
making a noise in church; it was near the time of the fair. I knocked 
on the wood of the altar to make them keep quiet (he made gestures 
with the left hand), and as I turned to the side I saw Our Lord on the 
cross. He seemed to say to me, ‘ You have hardly any patience, see what 
I endure.’ Our Lord stayed during the Magnificat of the Holy Saturday 
Mass. He was alive. But He said nothing.” 

“In Our Lord’s case, it is so natural. Our Lord is always so natural. 
He hangs on the cross as if He were a child. Our Lord carries a push a 
of thorns on His head. I cannot say a crown of thorns ; it is a re: eal bt 1s on. : 
His head is covered with them. That head-dress keeps Him fi rom resting 
His head backward against the wood or leaning it against His shoulde: 
and His head is not inclined very much forward. Wh <u : 
head bows forward. They pulled His arms like wild b 
how to inflict suffering. His arms are stretched out. 
stretched . 

> che oui of the lance is low down on the left : side 
the left side, below the ribs, almost in the stomach. ” 
who represent the wound in the breast. It is a large, ve 
The steel went through from below upwards. The cro wi nus ust 7 
very tall.” 

“Oh, souls, souls! they do not see what they have nee Our Lo 
They are judged and valued at a high price. When they want to br 
from the world, everything is lined up against them.” 

“In a word, to whom much is given, much is demanded.” 
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Chapter Twelve 


ON THE PERSONALITY OF THE BLESSED 
VIRGIN 


TPs are things of which I cannot speak to you at present. When 
they ask me about them, I answer in the negative about these apparitions, 
on the counsel of the Blessed Virgin herself. She forbade me to speak 
about them except to a few pious souls. Even now I cannot say every- 
thing. She said to me, ‘I leave it to your prudence to say whatever you 
like.” ”’ 

“She always gives on Her feast days. There are some lights which 
are very personal. They must be kept closed. You cannot tell these 
things to all and sundry. Do you think that I am worthy to see Her? 
Those favours are gratuitous, undeserved.” 

‘The Blessed Virgin is dressed in deep blue with a white veil, but 
when She goes up to Heaven She seems to put on a white garment. 
You can imagine Her taking off Her blue gown; it seems to get white 
the moment She disappears. Catherine Emmerich gives Her 64 years 
of age. I think a little older, 66, but I could not tell Her age from how 
She looks. It is absolutely undetermined. She is beautiful in the highest 
degree but not with a sensual beauty. When She is in the presence of 
Her Son, She radiates love. She speaks a little faster than He does.”’ 

“One day a lady sculptor made me a Blessed Virgin with Her head 
inclined. “ And why so, Madame ?’ * It gives Her a mystical air.’ No, no, 
She has no mystical air. She is there ; She looks you in the face: straight 
in the face ; and that is as it should be.”’ 

On one of his frequent visits to the chapel of the Rue du Bac, pointing 
out the group of Sister Labouré kneeling before Mary, he said: “‘ It is 
not quite that, but it has something of it all the same. The Blessed 
Virgin is not big like that. She is quite little, very graceful. Still, there 
is something of Her smile there. She often makes that gesture. She is 
not stand-offsh with Her children. The veil is well set as in reality. It 
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is prettier than that. It is also simple but more graceful. That’s Her 
hair ribbon. Humanly speaking, it is as good as could be done.” 

“ What fragrance pervades that chapel of the Rue du Bac! In all the 
places where She stayed, you sense the perfume of the Blessed Virgin. 
They have nothing earthly about them, as if they were flowers of 
Paradise. You can say that they resemble the smell of roses, of lilies, 
but these are clumsy figures. There is no analogy. The apparitions of 
the Blessed Virgin to Catherine Labouré are as important as those to 
Bernadette, but the Parisians like to go on long journeys. Coming here 
is only a short stroll.”’ 

“The angels are a great deal better as a spectacle than the Blessed 
Virgin. With those fine sparkles which change perpetually on their white 
robes, they look like brilliant officers beside Her, Who is so simple! I 
speak of the Blessed Virgin apart from Her light. When She shows 
Herself with what I call Her great glory, She is a little frightening, for 
the sun is only a side light beside Her. My description of Her is when 
She gives only Her lesser glory.” 

‘“ How simply and how affectionately the angels gather around Her. 
God has given Her thousands and thousands. She knows them all by 
name. They know Her under only one name, ‘ Queen.’ Each of them 
has his own particular cast of countenance and all are so beautiful! The 
angels call Her ‘ Queen’ in a tone of great respect and when She addresses 
the archangel, She says quite simply to him, ‘ Gabriel,’ in a motherly 
tone. She looks at the angels with a gentle and straight-forward gaze.” 

“Her Immaculate Conception is a favour freely given by God. She 
knows it well. But how express the goodness and the condescension of 
the Blessed Virgin in one’s own words? All that I repeat seems out of 
shape when it is not from Her lips.” 

‘‘ She has never been touched by a shade of human weakness. Woman 
She is, and Mother She is in the whole nobility of the word. When you 
hear Her speak it is all exact and like the Gospel. When Our Lord 
speaks, it is exact, too. I do not set up for a theologian. I have never 
distinguished, close up, by their voices, between the words of the Blessed 
Virgin and those of Our Lord.” 

“In the Blessed Virgin, joy overflows. She has the fulness of the joys 
of Heaven. To try to describe Her joy is impossible to me. You would 
have to be a good theologian and more.” 

“The Blessed Virgin says, ‘I am always giving.’ One day when She 
was speaking to a woman saint, She replied to one of her requests, 
‘Nay, I have promised nothing,’ laughing with all Her heart.” 
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‘She is endlessly good, but lets nothing pass. I have never known 
Her pay compliments, but She can give a maternal reproach. What can 
She find to praise in man ? The devil is able to pay compliments ; * You 
shall be as gods.’ We are poor and sorry gods! But She seems to say : 
‘ Look what you have cost My Son. ... And for what silly things you 
commit sin.’ ”’ 

“When She listens to you, She is listening to hundreds, thousands, 
millions of voices entreating Her. She listens to us all but She gives 
special preference to the trustful, humble prayer of the little ones. 
Imperious prayers cannot be heard much. She likes simplicity. I get 
requests with ‘firstly and secondly.’ She does not care for those 
mechanics. As for me, I put everything in the bag. I mean to sav, I do 
not go into details. You offer Her those requests. That’s alright. Going 
up the hill (of Our Lady of the Woodlands) I say to Her, ‘ Sweet Mother, 
I am bringing You a lot of tiresome things. All these petitions.’ She is 
straight. She has sound judgment. You don’t need to explain things to 
Her, as “ Cure me this nerve, because this nerve regulates such and such 
joint which hinders me from this or that movement of my foot.’ She 
knows all that. Not: “such a malady, such a foot or such a thing.’ No; 
say ‘I am ill.’ She said to me one day, ‘They want Me to work in 
matter ; they understand only that.’ She does not lose Herself in compli- 
cated entreaties when She addresses Our Lord. She says, ‘ Jesus,’ or 
‘My Son.’ He says, “ Mother,’ and They have understood each other. 
Let us say, like the sick used to say to Her Son, ‘ Mary Daughter of 
David, take pity on me.’ She never says a useless word. She doesn’t 
want you to say more than is necessary.”’ 

‘““I am no longer so simple as to ask as I used to do. All the people 
ask me to entreat of the Blessed Virgin. I pray to Her to grant only 
what will be useful. One day, a woman, whose face was all out of joint, 
begged me to pray the Blessed Virgin to cure her. I did not see her 
again but a few weeks later I asked some of her companions if she had 
been cured. They said yes, but she thought of nothing but going 
dancing, and I said: ‘I will not ask anything from the Blessed Virgin 
for her again.’ She had only wanted her cure in order to give pleasure 
to her dancing companions. I was well sold.” 

“What prayers She often gets in the recital of the Rosary without a 
notion of the mysteries ! I said to Her once, ‘ Dear Mother, they should 
offer You fruit, and You only get leaves.’ She accepts them all the same. 
I understand how the devil dreads Her, for She can bring down the 
mercy of God on almost anything. What matters is to go on praying. 
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The Blessed Virgin offers our prayers to God. She touches them up. 
She makes them into something pleasant. She gilds them when they are 
only wretched tin-pottery. She is a rag-picker, divinely clever. She knows 
how to get rags out of places where you see nothing. She constantly finds 
a few little things and She gilds them. She shall be the patroness of the 
Congregation. I hope She will keep those souls quite white. We give 
Her the bodies (smiling), let Her put in the souls.” 

‘ Prayer even made without great attention is none the less prayer and 
our holy Mother finishes off what is lacking. It is a little like the saints 
we call upon. Take an example. If we ask one for 10 francs, and he can 
only give us, say, 7, § or 3 francs, that does not matter. He has recourse 
to the Blessed Virgin who allows the sum and he gives us the ro francs.” 

“She is busy perpetually lessening our weakness before the face of 
God. What works in Her is Her kindness, Her charity. If She used 
severity, we should be immediately flung headlong. We should disappear 
from the face of God. The fiend was shouting one day after me, that I 
had done this, done that. She answered, ‘ That is human weakness.’ 
She loves us to pray with confidence and then let Her do everything 
Her own way. When you ask a miracle from the Blessed Virgin and 
She refuses you, She says why. It is because your wish contradicts the 
designs of God. The Father establishes certain rules and everyone must 
conform. Now hardly any one asks to do the will of God. Most prayers 
are orders. My God, do this; do that. Speaking of favours, unobtained, 
the Blessed Virgin used to say to me, ‘ You are on the earth to do the 
will of God and My will is in accord with His.’ There are things She 
deplores. Lucifer obtained from the Father the disappearance of the 
monasteries in France. She gave me the motive with a sigh. If She is 
good and kind, he is tricky.” 

“The Mother of God recognises the authority of the Pope.” 

“The Blessed Virgin told me that lots of Christian men and women 
escape hell through Her intercession. She often promotes repentance 
when the soul is being reft from the body. At that moment of extreme 
distress She puts in a feeling of love of God and repentance.” 

“The Blessed Virgin dreads Purgatory. It is a dismal place. I am very 
fond of praying for the souls in Purgatory. The Blessed Virgin thought 
I did not ask enough for them. She used to say, “ I am extending graces 
to those souls, the graces that I dare to ask,’ and She spoke to me of 
the Sabbatine Indulgence.” 

“St. Bernard knew the Blessed Virgin well. She spoke to me about 
him once.” 
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“What reason had She for choosing Our Lady of the Woodlands? | 
did not venture to ask Her. She showed me the wood ; that was enough 
for me. You are not high and mighty before Her. She is Queen of 
Heaven. What are our small personalities before a majesty so great? 
Mary, all the same, shall be Queen over that country (the region of 
Langres) ; She will be Queen.” 

“You must place all your trust in the Blessed Virgin. She holds the 
rudder. She told me, ‘I have only to ask. God will give back peace to 
the world.’ Now Mary is so full of mercy that She said to a poor man, 
‘ If God in His wrath were to smash the world, I would bring Him back 
the pieces.” 


Chapter Thirteen 


APPARITIONS OF ST. JOSEPH AND THE HOLY 
ANGELS 


| | E have recounted the coming of St. Joseph to Our Lady of Holy 
Hope at Troyes, that night when he announced to Pére Lamy that he 
would be a priest in spite of every obstacle. 

‘ The second time, at La Courneuve, he again spoke to me on personal 
matters. He is very kind but he had not so gentle a voice as the Blessed 
Virgin. He has the accent of his country, the somewhat hoarse voice 
of an Oriental.” 

Speaking of a third visit of the holy Patriarch, “It was at La 
Courneuve, no longer in the church, but in the Guild, in the garden 
room (called the hall of the Sacred Heart, pulled down to build a new 
sacristy). In the garden room, St. Joseph showed himself. They had 
taken down the statue of St. Joseph from the church. Then, some good 
ladies had asked me if they might clean the statue of the holy Patriarch 
and put it on a different pedestal. A Lady from Remiremont had bought 
a very nice pedestal. I took away the Saint’s statue from the pedestal 
on which it was perched and I said to them, “ Ladies, you must not clean 
it in the church, because you chatter all the time.’ I carried it to the 
hall of the Sacred Heart. That was the Tuesday, the 3rd of July, 1917. 
It remained there many days. They cleaned it but I was not able to go 
and see their work at once, because I was busy. I went three or four 
days after. I went into the room. The window closely adjoined the door ; 
the rest of the room was fairly dark. I went in by the door. He put 
himself between the statue and myself. He was smiling. I said, ‘ It is you, 
St. Joseph ?’ He spoke to me on several personal matters which I keep 
to myself. I remember that I went back a bit to see him well, to take 
him in better. 1 bowed, very low. When I straightened he was gone.” 

“He was just as I had seen him the first time, getting very grey, 
wearing almost the same garments as Our Lord. St. Joseph is not the 
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simple working man, as they are too much inclined to depict him. That 
is only one side of this holy personage. But he was very well up in the 
Psalms, and knew the Holy Scripture. St. Peter was, in the same way, 
quite a cultured man. St. Joseph had personal merits of intelligence. 
The merits of holiness gilded all the other qualities. He was fit to live 
in the company of the Blessed Virgin and the Blessed Virgin was well 
educated from the school of Jerusalem, the Temple school. She had 
natural virtues, but also scientific qualifications, and St. Joseph under- 
stood Her. He was of one mind with Her.” 

The most remarkable feature of Pére Lamy was, after his extraordinary 
devotion to Mary, the trust he put in the holy angels and the familiarity 
in which he lived with them. His close friends have all seen him speaking 
with invisible beings and, with rare exceptions, they all heard the voices 
of the heavenly spirits answering him. Sometimes it was given to them 
to make out some words of the holy angels. The publication of this 
evidence would appear tiresome. The author will confine himself there- 
fore to reproduce a note which he wrote himself after one of these 
prodigies which came to pass on the roth November, 1924. His title of 
Licentiate of Science, modest though it be, should be sufficient guarantee 
against an illusion due to some physical peculiarity falsely interpreted 
as a supernatural occurrence. 

It was a Wednesday evening at five minutes to 10, when we went 
back from a reception at the chateau to the house of Pére Lamy (at 
Pailly). We found in the adjoining room, his lamp lit and my candlestick 
beside it. M. and Mme. Vauthelin (brother-in-law and sister of Pere 
Lamy) had gone to bed. We hung our cloaks and hats in the vestibule, 
and as the Father was obviously tired, I took the two lights to go upstairs 
At the bannister of the first floor, my host wished me “ Good-night ” and 
said smiling, ‘‘ We are going to pray that the Abbé Millot (Vicar General 
of Versailles and a great friend of his) gets his appointment, you pray too 
for that.” I gave him his light and shook his hand on the threshold of 
his room. At a quarter past 10 I was in bed and I put out my light. 
Two or three minutes perhaps went by, when, through the two doors, 
which are light, I heard an animated conversation in the old priest’s room. 
Three men’s voices were taking part, clear and distinct as possible in 
the absolute silence of the night. This phenomenon puzzled me at once 
in the highest degree and I grasped the holy bearing of it. In spite of 
the icy temperature [ sat up in bed to hear better. No noise below in 
che bedroom of the Vauthelin couple. Besides, no one had come up the 
stairs after I had passed through. Its pinewood steps are so light, and 
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the house so resonant, that from my room I could have heard a mouse 
treading. Moreover, twenty minutes previously as I left the old man on 
the threshold of his room, I saw the room was quite empty of any other 
occupant. 

Pére Lamy spoke from time to time, answering the speaker, whose 
voice was clear and warm, of a very manly and agreeable tone, expressing 
itself without trace of accent and strongly affirmative. I heard certain 
syllables but I could not manage to grasp one single word pronounced. 
For discretion’s sake, I did not dare to leave my bed to listen at the 
door. The third speaker had a voice somewhat duller and for that matter 
less agreeable, but perfectly normal. He spoke with much more restraint. 
His words were rarer and spoken on a less peremptory tone. My host 
spoke up strongly. The diapaison of his voice was midway between that 
of the first and second interlocutors. I have a good memory for voices. 
The stronger and the more harmonious made me think of a young man 
I had vaguely known in former times, one of the sons of Lord N——. 
The other voice remained absolutely ordinary. Not daring to intervene 
in any way and feeling cold, I went back to bed. Besides, neither lying 
down, nor sitting, did I distinguish the words, but I heard quite clearly 
the accent of the three. They all spoke French. One voice alone was 
racy of the soil, the Father’s voice, dragging on the ‘a’ and on certain 
syllables. At the end of about seven minutes, the house fell back into 
the absolute silence of the night. 

I had previously gone into Pére Lamy’s room at this time in the 
evening to give him back his breviary, which he would need when he 
woke up, so I know that as soon as he went into the room, he knelt on 
his prie-dieu, his face to the wall near his Child Jesus in coloured plaster. 
So, at once, saying his night prayers, or recommending the intentions — 
of which he had spoken to me with warmth a quarter of an hour before, 
Pére Lamy received a visit of two spirits, or at least heard their voices. My 
immediate impression was that the two interlocutors of my host were — 
present in his room in human form, but perhaps that is a false notion. 

Next morning, at a quarter to 6, I rejoined Pére Lamy going down 
the stairs. On the way to the church, I put him a question, “ Father, 
yesterday evening, after having said good-night, you spoke. I heard other 
voices. Was it the holy angels ?’’ He smiled and answered, “ It might 
easily be so ; they are a consolation in the night.” 

In the morning I enquired of Pére Lamy’s sister, but she, like her 
husband, had slept the whole night through and had not even heard 
us come in the night before. 
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In the course of the day, to the new questions which I put, my host 
replied that I had heard the voice of St. Gabriel and his guardian angel. 
“Only,” said he, ‘I heard one as strongly as the other. It depends on 
the way they wanted to be heard by you, and also I think from their 
distance. When the holy archangel wants to speak in confidence, he 
speaks very low. Don’t say a word of these things, till I have crossed 
over the bridge into the other world.” 

His devotion to the holy angels, to the guardian angels, the angels 
that guard every home, every town, every province, every state, the 
angels of the higher choirs, commonly called archangels, made him keen 
to propagate devotion to them. It was the principal reason for his 
friendship with the late Louis Martin, who all his life had been the very 
devoted chaplain of their worship and had gathered immense sums for 
the building or restoration of one sanctuary or another dedicated to 
them. 

“We don’t give the angels the importance they possess. We don’t 
pray to them enough. They are very touched when we pray to them. 
There is great benefit in praying to the angels.”’ 

“Our guardian angels : we don’t pray to them half enough. What do 
we do for them ? A little scrap of prayer in the morning, a little scrap at 
night. That’s all. Their mercy is so great towards us and often we don’t 
use it half enough. They look on us as needy little brothers. Their 
kindness towards us is extreme.” 

“Nothing is so faithful as an angel. What a memory! He remembers 
everything. He tells you what was done ten years ago as if it were 
yesterday. What friends we shall see again that we know not of! They 
tell us what they have to say, then they disappear. Besides, we are not 
big at the side of them. It is like (laughing) the ox and the frog. 
Our guardian angel very often saves us from accidents. We give him 
freedom over us, but what can the angel do when we are not in a state 
of grace? They want to help us, but are powerless. When we refuse 
respect to Our Lord, we send His servants packing; and among us 
Christians, how many are there who implore their help and protection ? 
A little prayer, ‘Good evening, my good angel,’ and so on . . that’s all. 
When we pray to Our Lord we serve the same Master and that leaves 
them liberty of action over us. We don’t resort enough to the holy angels. 
They are there, but they are left alone. We don’t turn to them sufficiently.” 

“The angels, like the saints, have no body like the real bodies of the 
Blessed Virgin and Our Lord. They have bodies that are not of our 
sphere. Each angel has his own face. The figures in which the angels 
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show themselves to our eyes have often black hair, and their hair is well 
cut. I have never seen curly hair among the angels. My guardian angel 
has a fairly round head, a very beautiful face, black and wavy hair. The 
archangel Gabriel has his hair well cut and wavy. Gabriel is taller by 
a head than the other angels. It is by this that that I recognise at once a 
spirit of a higher choir. What is very beautiful about them are the gold 
plates of irregular shape set like mosaic all over the upper part of their 
bodies. These plates glitter in every direction, with a constant coming 
and going of light. They get light from God. The sleeves of their tunics 
go down to the forearm; the tunic goes down to the knees, the lower 
half of the body being dressed in a sort of short skirt. They are like 
athletes. Their garments are of white, but a white that has nothing 
earthly about it. I cannot describe it, because it is no way comparable 
to our colour of white. It is a white much gentler to the eye. But these 
holy personages are wrapped in a light so different from our own that 
everything after it looks dark. When you see fifty angels together, you are 
filled with wonder. You forget to pray to God. Those gold plates 
perpetually moving, you could call them as many suns. It must be, in 
Heaven, a wonderful sight, the flight of millions of angels. I have never 
seen them with wings. They always look like young folk. They have 
imprinted on their faces, their goodwill towards man, while the fiends 
have a hard look, perturbing and fierce. I have sometimes heard three 
or four angels in the church of La Courneuve. Only I heard their voices 
without seeing them. As you do with people you know, I recognise them 
by their voices. All these personages, like the devil, are with us, round — 
about us. If we do not see them, we so nearly do. It is as if a thin veil 
separated us.’ 

‘IT have been upheld by the holy angels many a time, when I have 
been exhausted with weariness, and have been brought from one place 










to another without knowing anything about it. I used to say, ‘My God, 4 


how tired I am.’ I was in my parish, far away, often at night, and I found 


myself carried to the Place St. Lucian all at once. How it happened I 


don’t know.”’ 

‘“‘T used to go to the Station and give general absolution there. One 
of the soldiers said to me, ‘I am going to die.’ The holy guardian angel 
who was at my side blessed him. He said, ‘Oh, I feel so much better!’ 
That was at night in the railway station at La Courneuve. There were 
perhaps 200 of them lying on stretchers, on the pavement, and the lorries 
came in from Paris to pick them up. That soldier had told us, “I am 
the father of a family.’ When I go there I always asked my angel to 
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cure some of them. I saw the holy archangel and the angel blessing him 
and I went on.” 

** I used to give general absolution and I used to say, ‘ I am the Parish 
Priest ; Children, take courage.’ I took the holy oils. For this I had bought 
dozens of little silver tubes, made for holding gold pieces, at the Town 
Hall Bazaar. I had given them to many soldier priests. I used to give 
the soldiers absolution after asking them if they were Christians, and 
made them say: “ My God, I give You my whole heart.’ I used also to 
go along the railway carriages. It was perfect when they were corridor 
carriages. As to the others, I climbed the whole length of the carriages, 
hand over hand. When I had to go up sixty or eighty times and much 
more (in the trains away from the platform), the holy angels used to 
help me. You do not feel heavy to yourself when they are there.” 

“ A curate of St. Quen—I think he was called Abbé S.—.—was a great 
help to me. Sometimes there would be six or seven hundred wounded. 
The holy archangel was with me; my angel too. When he was there I 
could see plainly. He lit up consciences. These you see like that (making 
a gesture of waving a lantern). I gave absolution with the conviction that 
there were quite 99 per cent. receiving it with fruit. I used to do all 
that very quickly. I had to take back the dead to La Courneuve and 
bury them. Often the graves were not dug. I had to get as many as three 
graves dug in front of me without papers for them. I had to inter two 
in the same hole. I was strong in the words of the Mother of God to 
Satan, ‘I shall save a lot in spite of you.’ And Cardinal Amette had 
said to me, ‘I grant you full faculties, dear Cure; I know well you will 
never do anything wrong.’ Amid so much sadness, so much confusion, 
I had the consolation of seeing the holy archangel taking pity on them.” 

The relation of a fact which occurred on the road from Riviéres-le- 
Bois to Le Pailly came to the author’s ears by the village folk, repeating 
the talk of the two cyclists who were involved. In consequence of this 
fantastic story, they were treated by some as liars and by others as 
drunkards. 

““ “Take care of bim, he will have need of you,’ said the Blessed Virgin 
to the holy archangel. And indeed I did! I was leaving Our Lady of the 
Woodlands at sunset, and the level light troubled me. I bent my head, 
leaning forward so as not to have the sun rays in my eyes. I therefore 
saw nothing, half blind as I am (this tale was told in 1924, before his 
operation), of what was going on in my path. Suddenly there rose against 
me, no further from me than here, a cyclist. I should have been 
knocked down in one turn of the wheel, but lo, the holy archangel Gabriel 
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seized the bicycle by the two wheels and put it neatly on one side. He 
lifted the bicycle and the rider, and put them both down on the grass 
that fringes the road. Weight is nothing to an archangel. They find 
everything so easy! I saw the cyclist standing open-mouthed, looking 
at the angel and at me. I had a mad impulse to laugh, seeing the face 
of the poor boy. I went my way from them, taking off my hat to the 
holy archangel and I saw another cyclist coming on full speed. The 
first shouted like a madman, ‘ There are two of them! There are two of 
them!’ I think that meant the holy archangel and myself. And the other 
cyclist understood nothing. ‘ No, no,’ he said. The second was as far as 
the end of this room. The Blessed Virgin had been kind enough to put 
me under the protection of the holy archangel Gabriel, to make me over 
to him, and with my bad sight that protection has been very useful to 
me. The talk of the railway man and his comrade on the apparition has 
given rise to various versions. They spoke about it in the country pubs. 
They asked me questions about it and I pretended not to understand. 
That man came from Palaiseul or Riviére. That is all I know. The road 
has altered since then. It was fringed with ash trees.” 

“The angels made me safe from the bees in the chapel. That was 
last summer (1923). As my sight was bad, I should have suffered very 
much. They forbade the bees to sting me. Coming back from a little 
turn in the woods, I was facing the chapel where there are two swarms 
of bees. I had gathered some flowers and parsnip tops. Lost in my 
thoughts, I had forgotten the bees, and startled by their buzzing I waved 
the flowers about and that gathered them altogether. I made for the 
lawn to get into the chapel but I was followed by countless bees, when — 
I distinctly heard these words, ‘ Don’t sting, don’t sting, Our Queen 
would not be pleased! He must go back home with his ass, and as he 
would go alone, we should be obliged to go with him in human guise.’ 
My idea is that it was the voice of the holy archangel. I think I recognised — 
it. When we got to the vestibule, all the bees held back. I thanked the three 
archangels.” 















Chapter Fourteen 
APPARITIONS OF THE DEVIL 





omen is tall, with quite a good-looking face, bony, bearded. He 
has fierce eyes, flashing ; light hair, a fairly short, curly beard. He has 
the build of a very solid man of strong cut. He wears a white garment, 
a sort of antique peplum which comes halfway down his leg. Always 
climbing zig-zag the length of his body and his robe, through his beard, 
from the feet to the top of his head, are two kinds of flames which seem 
to stick to him. One kind, the most numerous, are black as burning 
pitch. The other are ordinary tongues of fire, like the fire of that lamp 
over there. He suffers in silence and makes no outcry. It does not hinder 
his movements. The Blessed Virgin shows him to me in his sufferings : 
and this deprives him of any authority. When I see him surrounded with 
flames, or rather, when the Blessed Virgin has the goodness to let me 
see his face surrounded with flames, I reckon the sufferings of Lucifer 
dreadful, dreadful .. .” 

‘The Blessed Virgin masters him, but he is there. We are like a grain 
of sand in his presence. God has left him the marvellous power of an 
archangel, at the same time setting certain limits. If not, he would in a 
moment reduce the whole world to dust. You cannot imagine the power 
of an archangel, nor of the Blessed Virgin. The nature of those spirits 
even when fallen, is so remarkable. Our thought is hidden from them, 
but they can so easily guess it. What scorn he has for those who give 
in to his temptation. I have never seen mockery like Lucifer’s. Once 
he was looking at some pious souls. He smiled a satanic smile and said : 
‘'That’s the worst liar of the three’ (pointing the finger of scorn at the 
best dressed woman). I was extremely surprised to hear him say that. 
If that poor woman had understood the scorn of Satan, she would have 
made an act of contrition and gone out of the church, justified, and 
corrected.” 
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“He hates the priests, the representatives of Jesus Christ. He says, 
‘When a soul gives up praying, I count on it as my own.’ Lucifer said 
to me, “Give up praying and I will give up bothering you.’ He may say 
what he likes; I will take good care to go on praying. I would pray if 
it were only to make him angry, even if I had not the love of God. The 
recitation of the Holy Rosary is what knocks Lucifer flat. He is the 
sworn enemy of the Rosary.” 

“ I was lent a book to read, called ‘ Under the Sky of Satan’ (written 
by Bernanos). But you cannot struggle against Satan. It is like the 
struggle of a child of 12 months, with a young man of 20 years of age, 
and even that comparison is poor. It is deceptive. In Jacob’s case, I think 
God had limited the strength of the angel to that of the form of man 
which he had taken. Otherwise, a puff! Or not even a puff! One ought 
to put things clearly and warn people. You fight Satan with prayer, but 
prayer is the strength of God. Who hears prayer? God. To struggle 
against Satan ! Yes, you may struggle with arms divine. Satan is a seraph. 
He presents himself before God as he likes. He got all power against 
the holy Job, of whose virtues God had taken a measure, almost over 
his life. What could be done against the robbers gathered by Satan? 
They took away his flocks. Satan raised a wind in the desert which 
overthrew the house where his children were dining. What could be 
done against a tempest that Satan raised ? You have only to see Satan 
to guess the extent of his power. The same applies to the good angels. 
When an angel takes a human form, you see at once a superior power. 
You are trustful, but you feel the power. I repeat about “ Under the Sky 
of Satan,’ it is false. These writers have imagination. That can never — 
get near the reality.” va 

‘‘ Before the holy archangel gave me warning, I did not much think 
of what I was doing in insulting Lucifer. I did not see the disproportion 
between man and the angels. You must not irritate even a bad archangel; 
you must respect the work of God (laughing). You keep on learning 
every day. He was in the sacristy and he was annoying me. I said to 
him, “ Ah, you dirty beast.’ St. Gabriel said to me, ‘ Don’t forget, he is 
an archangel | Don’t argue. Respect Lucifer, he is an archangel that failed.’ 
He is like the son of a noble family brought down by his vices. He is 
not respectable himself, but you must respect his family in him. You 
respect the Creator’s masterpiece, even in its destruction. Besides, it is 
a better way of making Satan enter into himself. Satan, like a child, heaps 
mud and stones on the road, all that falls under his hand to throw at 
us, but if you set about giving him deed for deed, it is a real tinkers’ 
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fight. When you respect his angelic character, you hurt him a great deal 
more. 

“At La Courneuve, I had such a crow to pluck with Lucifer. One 
day I was lighting in my candlesticks the butts of altar candles. I had 
put into the sockets these little butts of candles left over from Sunday. 
These, which I gathered up all over the church, did me for one Mass, 
sometimes for two. I was already vested, all but the chasuble, when lo, 
Satan appears before me on the other side of the altar. He was there to 
flout me to my face, probably. He knows that we are not twin brothers. 
When I saw him making fun of me, I got angry and flung at him, ‘I 
am not saying my Mass this morning,’ when a grave voice, the voice 
of Our Lord rebuked me in one word, ‘ Celebrate.’ You easily recognise 
the voice of Our Lord. Naturally, I bowed to His Will. Satan went away. 
We had both had our money’s worth.” 

‘He 1s sometimes quite annoying. In the sacristy of La Courneuve, 
he kept me from saying my breviary. He came as a horse, a dog, a wolf, 
a mouse. He knocked on the windows. My sacristan would say to me, 
* They’ll break all the glass,’ I answered, ‘ Let the brats play football.’ 
Then, a frightful noise and bang! The sacristan ran out, thinking that 
he could stop the tapping on the windows.”’ 





Chapter Fifteen 


HIS RETIREMENT. THE PILGRIMAGE TO OUR 
LADY OF THE WOODLANDS 


Ee health of Pére Lamy had become very precarious and his sight 
was failing. In 1923 he asked for his retirement, fearing that if he stayed 
on in the parish his sight would decline still more. He no longer felt 
the strength to keep up actively the works which he had created and 
brought to quite a remarkable state of prosperity. From that time, he 
spent the winter at the Marie-Thérése Infirmary, Rue Denfert-Rocherau, 
and the fine season at Le Pailly, in company with his sister and brother- 
in-law. With the sums left by their parents, a little house had been built 
beside the old one, in which there was not enough room for three or 
four persons. 

Lighter work restored the health of Pére Lamy and the operation for 
cataract on the 23rd March, 1924, gave him back the sight of the left 
eye. He was two years totally blind, and begged Our Lady to cure his 
eyes ; but She refused, saying that it would keep him humble to be blind 
for a bit. She knew of course that the operation would put it right. His 
feet were terribly disfigured with army boots and his everlasting footwork 
in the parish; and his Lady always appeared to him barefoot. He said ~ 
one day, “‘I wish I had lovely feet like those.’’ She said at once, “ You 
shall,”’ and his feet began to be small and beautiful with no disfigurement 
of any kind about them. This was so well known that when they laid 
him out for burial, they examined the feet and found them exactly as 
has been said. 

His annual stay in Paris was cut into by some visits at Jacques 
Maritain’s house and other friends. He sometimes went to say Mass at 
Meudon, and in the early spring he made a stay at Chartres, delighted 
at being able to pray at Our Lady of the Crypt. In Paris and even at 
Le Pailly, crowds of visitors bothered him increasingly, attracted by is his 
reputation for holiness and the miracles attributed to him. To one who 
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was questioning him as to what so many different persons could require 
of him, he said : ‘‘ Ah, Madame, all sorts of material things and very few 
spiritual ones. The shopman and the shopwoman, that they might sell 
their stuff. And then, all sorts of business. And the sicknesses, and the 
heads, and the teeth and the feet, and the rest! And sometimes these 
things demanded with urgency. I answer them ; I put it all on the heap, 
all in the bag, and I put it before the Blessed Virgin. She takes what 
She wants, but that does not do for them. Some time ago, a lady came 
looking for me. “My daughter is mad these two years, and I want her 
to be cured.’ She insisted and insisted. I did not know how to get rid 
of her. * I must have this cure, Father.’ ‘ Very good, then take it, Madame.’ 
I said that just to get rid of her, ‘ She will be cured in six months.’ The 
Blessed Virgin took me at my word. Six months afterwards, she was 
cured.” 

In Paris, Pere Lamy found it very difficult to get away from the crowd 
to pray im peace and quietness. It was very hard for him. When he 
wasn’t to be found in the chapel or the oratory where he regularly said 
his Mass, nor in his room, one would always be sure to come upon him 
saying his Rosary at the end of the garden, whatever the weather might 
be. One would come to ask his advice, another for confession, another 
to take him to a sick person. Every Wednesday, he himself went to Rue 
d’Ulm to adore the Blessed Sacrament. From time to time he would go 
to the Sacred Heart, to Our Lady of Victories, to the chapels of the 
Rue du Bac and the Rue de Sévres. 

At Le Pailly, Pére Lamy was less put upon. He cultivated his garden 
whilst praying, the livelong day. He went several times a week to Our 
Lady of the Woodlands. He went rarely on foot, because the way is 
long, but in his little donkey cart; or in the motors of the pilgrims or 
again, in the lorry of the creamery of Grenant, which goes about taking 
the milk from the villages of the district. These visits to Our Lady of the 
Woodlands were his delight. He said Mass there several times a year. 
A large number of people used to go to the June Mass especially from 
Paris and La Courneuve. On Sunday within the Octave of the Nativity 
he sang Vespers at Our Lady of the Woodlands before a congregation 
which sometimes reached 800 of the faithful. The following day with a 
group of pilgrims ranging from forty to fifty, he would go to Gray. 
There he said Mass in memory of the 9th September, 1909. If you 
want to thank Pére Lamy for favours received or cures, he asks you to 
send a note or medical certificate to Violot, in which parish the little 
chapel of Our Lady of the Woodlands stands. 
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“The Blessed Virgin works the cures. She does it. I pray Her that it 
may not happen in the chapel on the spot. She says, ‘ They want me to 
work on matter,’ but She would prefer to be asked to work a miracle 
on a soul. Her Son suffered for souls ; the body passes. Ah, if all Christians 
knew what there is there, yonder, how they come come to pray! Those 
who come to Our Lady of the Woodlands now don’t come on my 
account. I have never written a word to recommend the pilgrimage.” 

‘An interesting girl came to me recently (16th January, 1924). She 
was 18 or 19 years of age. She has lost all her teeth, the same as myself, 
her front ones. Everything in her life was blackened by it. It was very 
tiresome for her. She went to Our Lady of the Woodlands and drank 
of the spring. The spring water was already enjoying a certain reputation 
(laughing); it lost none of its virtue with the coming of the Blessed 
Virgin. The teeth began again to grow, and seven or eight months after 
she showed me all the teeth of her upper jaw which had grown again. 
I said to her, ‘ What good are those teeth to you, you cannot eat ? Go 
back and ask the Blessed Virgin for the lower teeth.’ She went back, 
and all the lower teeth began to grow. Doctor, I shall send her to you 
and you shall see for yourself. As for me, I saw she had a new set of 
teeth which seemed to me to be very handsome.”’ 

‘Everything at Our Lady of the Woodlands is a votive offering. The 
choit, the altar, the windows, the statue on the roof. The clock, too, is 
a votive offering. It is nice in the woods when you hear the Ave Maria. 
When the music stops, the hour strikes. The altar of St. Michael at 
Notre-Dame comes from the cathedral of Langres. M. Pivent gave, along 
with Louis Martin, a statue of St. Michael. For Our Lady of the 
Woodlands, everything came of its own accord. Everything was sent by 
the Blessed Virgin. For my part, I abide strictly by Her Will.” 

“At Our Lady of the Woodlands, I undertook all the expenses out 


of what is given to me, hand to hand. All the money in the box goes 


to the Curé of Violot for Masses for the benefactors of the chapel. The 
previous bishop questioned me about it. I replied, “ Monsignor, be easy 
in your mind ; I have never kept a halfpenny, unless I have done it by 
mistake.” 


‘The Blessed Virgin came twice to the inside of the chapel. I had the 
exact dates on a paper, but I don’t know what I have done with it. The 


first may be verified, thanks to one fact. We were ringing for baptism 
when the Blessed Virgin appeared. They were ringing at Violot and the 
child that was baptized that day is a niece of the Abbé Vauthelin. She 
made her First Communion this year (1925) and at luncheon they put 
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her beside me. I saw the Immaculate Virgin in the vestibule when the 
changes had not yet been made. I saw Her behind Her statue, quite 
close to me, about a yard away, like you here. It was during the works. 
I, astounded at first, not to see the Blessed Virgin like that as I had 
already seen Her under that appearance, but to see Her just then, so 
suddenly.” 

“The other time was during the War, in February, I think, 1915. I 
was taking a little crown they had given me for Her statue. The Curé 
of Violot brought a glass shade, which is certainly in the cupboard. That 
globe came from the church at Palaiseul. It covered a flower. The Virgin 
(of the woods) was on the altar but people used to take the statue in 
their hands, and the gilding scaled off. We placed the statue then under 
a glass shade. It was rather long for the Blessed Virgin but not too long 
for the little crown. We had it there to place over the statue. The Curé 
said, ‘‘ The shade won’t be big enough to cover Her.’ I said, ‘ Won’t be 
big enough ? How much longer must it be? I am going to ask.’ The 
Blessed Virgin heard my prayer and the globe drew out, according to 
the words of the Curé of Violot. There is now a little bend in it; you 
must be in the sun to see it. The Blessed Virgin left it on purpose. 
Before, it was perfectly rounded. He should have said, ‘ The whole hand’s 
breath.’ But he said, “ Three fingers, that will be quite sufficient.’ I said 
to him, ‘ You could not say the whole hand?’ The Blessed Virgin did 
not lengthen it more than I asked, and with the crown it fitted exactly. 
The top of the crown touched the globe after it was lengthened. He 
said, in a chaffing tone, ‘ It will get as long as a stove pipe.’ I had not 
asked for a second lengthening from the Blessed Virgin. We had a 
squabble over it. The Curé of Violot was there on a chair wiping the 
glass shade. He said, ‘ Wipe the statue on the altar, which is white with 
dust.’ I took a clean handkerchief from my pocket and I cleaned the 
statue without seeing that dust, which must have been very light. At 
the actual moment, I felt that I was passing the linen over a person’s 
face. I let go the statue and bowed profoundly before the Virgin and 
Child. You can easily tell the difference between a piece of wood and 
a human face. The Blessed Virgin was there, smiling. She had heard 
all the discussion. She must have said to Herself, ‘ There are two old 
men squabbling.’ The Child was smiling. She did not change Her 
attitude. She epread Her arms, like that. She completed the gesture, 
which is imitated in the statue. She is protectress. She is the Virgin 
Most Powerful. She spreads Her mantle on all those who wish to come 
there. The Child Jesus was dressed to the ankles, the opposite of the 
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statue. He has sleeves fairly large like we have. The Child Jesus is very 
pretty. I have never seen an image resembling Him. Artists take 
inspiration from earthly beauty. It is as if man who had never seen 
anything but rivers, wanted to draw the sea; he would put banks on 
both sides, perhaps fairly distant, but that would in no way resemble 
the immensity that strikes you at the side of the ocean. I am very free 
and easy with Our Lord. When I touched Her, it was neither desired 
nor intended. With Him, I am like a boy with his father. St. Bernard 
had other feelings, when he asked for the Virgin’s milk. That time, 
She was not wearing Her crown of flowers.” 

‘I was wiping the statue, and I had turned round, and was speaking 
to the Curé when I sensed the real face, I stopped for an instant. She 
looked at me, so did the Child. I moved as if to get behind the altar. 
The Blessed Virgin said a word, and the Child said nothing. I quickly 
set down the statue on the altar. I went on my knees before Them. For 
a moment I had the temptation to say, ‘Give me the Child.’ She did 
not stay long.” 

‘The holy archangel Gabriel comes here often. He came again on the 
29th of June, 1925. I was alone, saying my Office. I had sent away the 
altar boy. He spoke to me of heavenly things. He is a divine herald, 
not like me, a man of the 154th class. I gave him my messages for the 
Blessed Virgin. I told him, ‘ Say this, and that.’ He does not answer, 
but he smiles.” 











Chapter Sixteen 


HE FOUNDS THE CONGREGATION OF THE 
SERVANTS OF JESUS AND MARY 





ie saints appear very bright once they are in Heaven, but often 
while on earth they led a very wretched life.” 

Substitute the word “ saints’ for “‘ Founders of Congregations,” and 
the words of the good Pere Lamy will apply to himself without debate. 
He said again, ‘‘ You must pay dear for spiritual consolations. Better not 
to have any ; you are in total darkness afterwards. If the Blessed Virgin 
were there, behind the door, I would not ask Her to come in. All that 
is to be paid for: more by tears of the heart than tears of the body.” 

“At Gray, I saw the Congregations and the Congregation that is to be. 
The Blessed Virgin wishes it. There are many things on this point that 
I cannot say now, but I will say them one day, once we have got the 
gathering together. That group: I shall not see it long, but it will be 
my last joy. To found a Congregation at my age is twenty years too late. 
Before that, I did not dare. I kicked against it so much—excuse the 
expression. Even on the 9th of September, 1g09, She said to me, “ Look ; 
see him there, entreating My Son against Me.’ Since then, I have seen 
time go by and the years passing, and I should like to have been buried 
before the Rule saw the light; but the Blessed Virgin prolonged my 
existence beyond what was due. I have told you and I tell you again 
I shall not see the group formed for long, I shall die soon after.” 

‘“* About the Rule: She gave me the chief points, the essentials, on the 
Square of Our Lady of the Woodland. I got the mind of the Blessed 
Virgin not only at Gray but also at La Courneuve, and at Our Lady 
of the Woodlands. All the rest She left to my discretion. I am working 
on it for some time ; immediately after my Mass, a little every day.” 

We will not here reproduce either the Rule or the customs of the 
Servants of Jesus and Mary. The aim of the Congregation was the 
personal sanctification of the Religious by the three ordinary vows and 
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the daily recitation of the Divine Office, as far as that might be compatible 
with the good works for Youth, which they were called to direct ; guilds, 
study circles, students, family dwellinghouses for young people, places 
of retreat for young people, and missions for young people. In a word, 
a life divided between the choir and works aimed at re-Christianizing 
youth, and particularly working-class youth, not by its instruction but 
by its religious education. No special fasts as it were; feasts celebrated 
with a particular display by the Congregation, those of the Blessed 
Virgin and the holy angels. The religious habit had been shown to Pére 
Lamy in a separate vision. 

“I thought I saw a brown habit, a leather belt, rosary and hood. I 
saw the costume only. A brown habit, parallel to the garment of Our 
Lord in wool (undyed) clear brown, from the sheep. That must have 
been the hue of the sheep in Palestine in His time and the common 
stuff of the country. Our Lord was not dressed in white except for 
derision. A leather belt, not wide, two inches, and the end of the belt 
tied, no buckle to be seen. At the girdle, a fair-sized rosary, twice the 
size of these beads. I believe the Congregation of St. Frances of Rome 
is something like that. I shall ask the Superior whom I know. It seems 
to me that is their style.” 

The first thing was to recruit subjects. From 1924, when religious 
vocations offered themselves, Pére Lamy started talking discreetly about 
future groupings. In the winter of 1926, several young people asked him 
to receive them. Just then, he had, so to speak, given his delegation to 
another person who had asked him for the task of gathering subjects. 
A grievous deception was waiting for him shortly after. It was foretold 
him on the rgth of June, 1926, in a vision when he was leaving Our 
Lady of the Woodlands to get to the road from Grenant to Grossesauve. 
‘“ I saw at the outlet of the wood, all the young men who had been called. 
They were all there before me. Some had been called in this way, others 
in that way. Of those whom I had, so to speak, pointed out, not one 
responded to the call. Nobody came. I was so overcome by this that 
I wrote to you. I would have unstuck the thing—excuse the word—and 
the business would have been finished, if all had answered in the same 
strain as X. And Y, too, gave us the slip. I passed a road that fell into 
a trench, a trench going straight on within a hundred yards from 


Grossesauve ; going out of the wood there, I saw in a vision the young 


people. They were before me with their inward dispositions. It is like 


the gospel when Our Lord said, ‘ Come.’ ‘ As for me I have this and that 


to do.’ They were seven, eight .. . I was cut to the heart, ready to cry, 
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so that I said going back, ‘ Oh, dear, oh, dear.’ But one day it will all 
come right. The Blessed Virgin said, “My women saints have asked Me 
for souls.’ In such a case She will give them. I was sad and fit to cry, 
when that came on top of the rest. A whack of a stick is a whack of a 
stick. A short while after, I pray to Her unceasingly, saying, ‘ My dear 
Mother, I don’t ask for gold and silver, but for souls.’ ” 

The second gathering was fated to melt away like the first. Finally, 
on the 14th August, 1927, the first elements of a third gathering came. 
Pére Lamy was overjoyed at this when the next day he received fore- 
boding of new trials. “* At the Mass of the r5th August, I saw difficulties 
getting bigger and bigger. She showed me those difficulties in a dreadful 
guise, like a mountain. I should have to climb it to drag myself up. That 
was all contained in the words of the Blessed Virgin, but it was not 
shown to me very clearly.” 

“When you want to set up anything, you always find the cross. A 
good old man used to say to me, when I was a child, ‘ Children, don’t 
forget that Lucifer has two horns, but the cross has four.’ But getting 
authority from Rome—that will go through without much trouble.” 

“You will not be appreciated by all those whose approval you look 
for, but you will be assisted. Not all those who are to come at the 
beginning will understand why they are there. You will have dark days ; 
but be assured you are right. At the outset you will find the cross, but 
it will mark the outset of a work which shall be established for many 
souls. Satan’s opposition to it is great. “ The good of souls shall come 
to pass,’ Our Lord says, but expect a few shocks. I had never seen 
Lucifer so full of hate. It is real war to the knife. He will do his 
damnedest ; he will raise up many difficulties for you. It will be much 
worse when things begin to take real shape. A goodly number will want 
to taste the nourishment, and they will fly off when they find it not to 
their taste. There will be many misfortunes ; on that point I must warn you 
beforehand. When you have with you an Italian, a German, a Russian, 
you must be understanding. You must understand, natures like those 
cannot shape themselves to our ideas between to-day and to-morrow.” 

The elements of the group had been placed provisionally in one 
seminary or another, but it became urgent to gather them into one 
adequate dwelling with the approbation of the local Ordinary. Two 
checks were to come to the first endeavours of Pére Lamy and his folk. 
He was later on discouraged from his first idea of afhiliating future 
Congregations to a great Order. Finally, in the last months of 1929, the 
Founder found shelter and resources, with the assurance of a good 
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reception from the Ordinary. The late Mgr. Négre, then Archbishop of 
Tours, having got to know the new Rule, having studied it and tried it 
out, gave favourable reception to Pére Lamy and his subjects. A few 
months after, he authorised the opening of a pious establishment in his 
diocese, Our Lady of Chambourg. And the group of postulants presented 
to him came to seventeen. 

A copy of the Rule of the Servants of Jesus and Mary, with a long 
supplication to the Holy See, written by the Archbishop in his own 
hand, was brought on the 16th of April, 1930, before the Congregation 
of Religious. The principal passage of this supplication was as follows :— 

‘A special circumstance for which he blesses Providence has given 
him the hope of realising his secret desires by the foundation of a 
Religious Congregation. In fact, for three years, the burning and pious 
zeal of the holy priest Pére Lamy has contrived to gather young men 
of good-will in consoling numbers, all ready to try to take up the 
religious life and the apostolate, aiming at their personal sanctification 
by the three simple vows of religion and the daily recitation of the Divine 
Office. Its object is the sanctification of our neighbours, through all the 
ordinary means of collecting souls to the faith, and keeping them in it. 
They will devote themselves particularly to the Christian formation of 
childhood and youth, through guilds, study circles, family houses and 
houses of retreat for young folk, and by houses of studies. The spirit 
of the work is the spirit of faith, of zeal, sacrifice, simplicity and love. 
On these bases, they desire to found a new construction, for these are 
the sole, solid and durable foundations.” 

The 2nd of June, 1930, the Sacred Congregation of Religious granted 
the authorisation demanded and the rsth of July the Archbishop drew 
up and entered in his chancellery the Solemn Act of Establishment of 
the Congregation of the Servants of Jesus and Mary, with Pére Lamy 
as the Superior General and Our Lady of Chambourg as the Mother 
House. He wrote on the 16th July, “I am happy to send you under 
this cover, a copy of the rescript of the Sacred Congregation of the 
Religious, authorising the foundation of the Diocesan Religious Con- 
gregation of the Servants of Jesus and Mary. You will have received 
through M. L. the Act of Establishment which I have drawn up here 
but which we shall not publish in the Semaine Religieuse. We are 
therefore in line with every circumstance. My visit to Chambourg has 
given me the liveliest satisfaction. These young people left me with the 
best impression. I hope that Our Lord will bless the Foundation and 
the future of the Servants of Jesus and Mary. Yours ever, etc., etc.” 
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A little later, the Superior General left his house at Le Pailly to take 
command over his little flock. Two of his subjects had come for him. 
At Gray, twenty-one years previously, the Blessed Virgin had told him 
about the vexations of his last months. She then renewed Her sad 
foreboding to Her favoured servant. 

On arrival at Our Lady of Chambourg, Pére Lamy said: “‘ There is 
the beginning of the realisation of the Blessed Virgin’s word, ‘ You will 
see the outset.’ These souls have their faults. We will try to correct them 
little by little. In the Holy Mass I see them as in a mirror. You don’t 
harvest the heavy ears at the beginning, but these are the first.” 
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Chapter Seventeen 


CONVENTUAL LIFE IN CHAMBOURG 


Gor acuiirind the stay of Father Lamy in Touraine we shall give 
a long quotation of the pages written by one of the novices, Maurice 
Berthon :— 

“‘ Conventual life, O joy! is to begin on the 1st October. What a lot 
to do between this and then, and we reckon to do it mostly ourselves. 

The Mother House of the future is a huge building : rather handsome 
with its mixed style. But one thing is lacking, and it is essential—a chapel. 
With the help of generous benefactors we raised it from the ruins of an 
old press-house. Before the masons came we were at work digging out 
the enormous tub, but getting out the great screw press from its deep 
foundations in the stone was a matter of three weeks’ hard work. The 
strongest of us—really as strong as a horse—made it his daily task. 

Once it was empty, vaulted, white-washed and fenestrated, it was very 
lightsome, and almost handsome. 

Eighteen old stalls, sold by a parish priest who was hard up, and some __ 
nice white statues from round St. Sulpice as was fitting, two carved 
wooden altars (delightful !), some brackets and a fine lectern, turned the 
whole into a real monastic chapel which made us budding monks as 
proud as Punch. 

Two months were spent happily in scouting, relieved with lessons i in 
Gregorian Chant, with holiday tasks, and a prudent advocacy of the 
Scout Movement. 

Whilst we waited for Pére Lamy to come and let us loose on the 
religious life, we kept the following timetable: 





Me casita 


Si re 
P 


6 a.m. Rise. 
6.45 a.m. Prayer. Reading, Meditation. 
8 a.m. Communion Mass. 


9 a.m. Breakfast. 
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g.30 a.m. Work. 
1z2noon. Angelus. Dinner. 
I p.m. Recreation. 
2 p.m. Rosary. 
2.30 p.m. Work. 


4 p.m. Refreshment: Resumption of work. 

7 p.m. Angelus. Supper. 

8 p.m. Washing up. Recreation. 

g p.m. Prayers: Lecture about to-morrow’s Feast, and bed. 

At the end of August when we set off on pilgrimage to Our Lady of 
the Woodland our patrol was notably increased: three of the future 
postulants were converted to scouting and from the village three 
youngsters came, joyfully entrusted to us by their families. 

On the 13th September, 1930, surrounded by all the children not 
otherwise engaged, they made a triumphal entry into Pailly, Pére Lamy’s 
native village, where he stays since his retirement from April to December. 
He was in his room but heard our noise and came down. 

Our Chief had us drawn up in the order of our joining the Congre- 
gation ; he reviewed us and said a pleasant word to each. The next day 
there was glad rivalry for the privilege of serving the old man’s Mass, 
and a general Communion ushered in the glorious Feast of Sunday. 

Pitching the camp, visiting the immediate neighbourhood (especially 
the fine Chatau of Pailly) took up the rest of the day. 

The long-expected pilgrimage arrived. The village was decorated : 
astounded at the invasion of several hundred pilgrims, but proud of its 
son, whose piety towards the Immaculate Virgin brought together so 
great a gathering. 

In the heart of the forest an old hunters’ rallying ground had been 
bought by the Father, and its hut transformed into a chapel and 
presented to the diocese of Langres. 

A simple ground floor was all the little oblong building had: a statue 
of Mary its principal furniture, and a little chime of bells, and a big 
bell rung by Pére Lamy without fail whenever he climbs to Our Lady 
of the Woodland. 

The inside of the chapel—statues everywhere. Banners of every 
denomination (some of them ugly enough to give you the shivers |). 
Flanking a white marble altar with pinnacles and gothic belfries, two 
big Louis XIV angels blowing out their cheeks and making curtsies. 

High above the middle of the altar in a case of glass and marble, the 
little statue—the object of the pilgrimage—in its gold robe, smiles a fixed 
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smile. Already an important number of votive offerings are covering the 
walls of wattle and daub. Presently the chapel is full to bursting. Most 
of the pilgrims cannot get in. 

Pére Lamy with the whole congregation sings Vespers accompanied 
on an old harmonium, used only on this occasion as may easily be 
perceived. The accompanist, who must play hardly oftener than his 
instrument, takes his chance with the keyboard and tests the unlikeliest 
ears. 

The Father’s powerful voice wields pleasant mastery over this remark- 
able cacophony, but he adds his own finishes—or the old-fashioned ones. 
Still, every one is won by the mystery which surrounds the holy old 
man, and which transforms everything even laughable, into a work of 
piety. No use looking for a laugh or a smile in the midst of this unholy 
row, and this is all but miraculous. 

At the end of Vespers the congregation go in procession for a hundred 
yards down from the chapel to draw water from a little spring. They 
intone the Litany of the Blessed Virgin : wondrously afloat is that Litany |! 
While one end of the procession is singing this or that invocation to 
Mary, the other end of the procession breaks into ‘ Ora Pro Nobis.’ Here 
also, despite a slight slithering incidental to the wet ground, all is serious 
and pious. 

Before he dismisses the pilgrims the Father gets photographed with 
the group of his future religious, the strongest note being furnished by 
the queer outfit of the scouts. He addresses a few words of thanks to the 
Guides’ Company, and wishes all a happy return next year, with the 
reservation ‘If God keeps me alive.’ He gives a last blessing to ae 
congregation and waits at the top of the steps for the farewell song o 
the scouts and guides who come every year on pilgrimage. pe 

Looking back after years, upon this farewell song—was it not a real 
goodbye ? Mary’s goodbye to her children—to her first subjects who 
promised so much, and most of whom will give nothing : the Founder of — 
the pilgrimage to the pilgrims, to his dear chapel, to the faithful ; farewell 
to the congregation with which he has taken such pains, and which he 
is to see scattered a few months later : the scouts’ goodbye to that chapel 
which they think to see again often, and which many will never see 
again at all. 

The song said ‘Au Revoir ’—but that day it was really goodbye! 

The next day, 15th September, the little squadron left Le Pailly in 
total darkness and driving rain ; such morrows are there to the best of 
days. 
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Had the Father a clear perception of the treacheries, the derelictions 
which were in preparation ? Had he fathomed the weakness of our souls ? 
After his Mass in the venerable chapel of Gray he begins to speak : 

First, Mary’s Admonitions : 

Then the old priest’s voice rises in tone, even to a vehemence which 
we had never witnessed: terrible are his words: they resound. They 
storm through our heads! After many years I can hear them still. 

‘Have you energy within? Are you Christians? Do you not dread 
damnation ? If Satan had leave to bring Death to you to-night would 
you not be damned ? 

You are Christians in the morning, but not at all at night. Have you 
kept your souls ? Have you fought for them ? Very badly ! 

Come back to Mary, O, my children, make a very strong resolution 
against self.’ 

Sweet Mother, once upon a time you turned a smiling face upon the 
boy who moved the book. ‘ You are his brothers. Carry the Gospel like 
him, but carry it in your heart.’ 

I have told them enough to make them enter into themselves : to be 
prudent children. O! if they but saw Satan ! 

‘lf you could see his scorn for the hearts of slackers: see him kick 
them. If you but profit by the graces the Blessed Virgin gives you! 
Show her a little gratitude. She said one day: “They want to make me 
work in clay. That’s all they have!” ’ 

Lunch: Stroll into town, and then another avalanche! The Father 
speaks again. He recommends reserve towards one’s neighbour : prudence 
towards one’s neighbour ; the virtue of prudence—beating in these words 
and repeating. He recommends every precaution. ‘ When a stone,’ he 
says, ‘is loosed from the mountain side, you never know how far it will 
roll. On this Feast of the Seven Dolours, ask her grace to weep over 
yourself at the foot of this altar whose like the world does not hold! 
Ask the Most Blessed Virgin to temper your soul.’ 

We go back down towards the Sadne, poor little souls, hardly daring 
to look at one another : counting one another. They see the trial stalking 
them : the spirit of Evil falling on them. Who is going away ? Who shall 
betray ? Is it I, Lord? 

It was a statue in hard metal that grew tender over our lowering griefs. 
Bronze is going to shed tears! But the weeping statue is our Mother’s 
image : Mother and Patron, both. 

On the 22nd September, a little before five in the afternoon, a very 
hot afternoon in open air, in open field, in open sunshine in front of 
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the statue of Mary,the Father and two postulants are quite dully 
gathering salads, and the statue weeps! The boys are dumfounded. The 
old man is surprised. Can it be possible ! Is it an illusion ? All three drop 
knives and salads and draw nigh the statue. The youngsters see only the 
material and tangible fact: the holy old man sees much more. He will 
note down that same evening in his notebook the apparition of Mary in 
mourning : Mary in tears, weeping over this world and more especially 
over her poor little religious—her poor little scouts. 

By her motherly tears Mary foretells to her client the griefs which are 
to ravage the last months of his earthly life and are to hasten his death. 
She sheds her tears over the threatened betrayal, the abandonment of the 
old man by the young people present : over the forced departure of one 
who at least, will not be ungrateful. 

Perhaps all these things were clear to the old priest. 

To one of the two boys the Father hands the roses he is cutting on 
the walk: a big bunch of white flowers; a new scout of very small 
proportions, lively, ruddy and curly as young David is portrayed. (Now 
Prior of the Congregation.) 

‘ John-Peter, go boy, quick, and get a chair from the kitchen.’ And 
John-Peter comes back quickly with the chair. He climbs up and steeps 
the bouquet in the ever-flowing tears. Prayers: and they sing the Salve 
Regina. The young man hands back to the old man the nosegay streaming 
with this dew of heaven. 

We said sometimes the Father was a little out of the ordinary. He 
is going to show it now. Prayers being said, there still endures a memorial 
of this strange scene in the form of the dripping nosegay. Presently 
dinner is served: everything in due course. 

The group leaves the statue still weeping, to go to the table. The 
three will not come back to look until next morning. Indifference to a 
miracle ? Not at all. Nay, on the contrary, filial thanksgiving. But the 
Father moves in an air of miracle; he sees so much. His astonishment 
is only that the rest do not see what he sees, and “‘ he a clown of the n’th 
magnitude | ”’ 

The next evening in our convent at Chambourg in the refectory, this 
marvellous scene is related to us by the postulant who is to give up 
two days later and go away and be trained. Pére Lamy corroborates all 
the details and adds a few remarks for the use of the community. 

Then the Father distributed among the elder of the young people 
almost all the roses which had dried the Virgin’s tears. I on my part, 
have always kept most carefully the one that was given to me. 
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Thereupon the community, priests, old and young postulants, enter 
completely on the religious life. We had our Office, chanted our con- 
ventual Mass ; our handicrafts, each after his ability, and our study hours, 
each according to his degree of learning. 

The rosiest hopes were allowed to the Little Congregation of the 
Servants of Jesus and Mary. Joy, holy joy reigned supreme at Notre 
Dame de Chambourg, as we called the estate, and here is the full time- 


table : 
5.30 
6.0 
6.15 


6.45 
7-15 
7.30 
8.30 


Rise. 

Prime, in chapel. 

Prayer or spiritual reading. 
Communion Mass. 
Breakfast. 

Free time. 

Tierce and Sext in chapel. 


On days of Conventual Mass Tierce at 8.0, then Mass followed by 
Sext. After Sext, work—everyone to his own until 11.40. 


11.40 


I2 noon. 


2 o'clock. 
4 o'clock. 
4.30. 

5 o'clock. 
6.15 
7-15. 
8.30. 


9 o'clock. 


Visit to the Blessed Sacrament. None. Particular 
examen. Litany of the Holy Name for the Conversion 
of Sinners. Invocations to the Sacred Heart, to the 
Blessed Virgin, Saint Joan of Arc and Saint Martin. 
Angelus. 

Dinner, Grace, Confession of faults (except on Chapter 
Days). Admonition: Penance. Reading (New ‘Testa- 
ment). Other readings at the Superior’s choice: 
Martyrology, and Grace. 

To the chapel in silence. Prayer in chapel. 

If there is any reason, superior instruction for the rest 


of the day. 
Recreation. 

Work. 

Vespers and Compline. 
Snack, and free time. 
Work. 


Matins in chapel and private prayer. 
Supper. Reading as at dinner. Recreation. 


Angelus. Reading of the mental prayer for next day. 
Examination of conscience. 


Lauds : Salve Regina. 
The Great Silence. Retire.” 
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So the Conventual life unfolded happily enough, from Cell to Chapter, 
Chapter to Classroom, Classroom to Library and Chapel. Pére Lamy 
could rightly have claimed that he had realised the work enjoined upon 
him by the sanction of Rome and the approbation of the Ordinary. 
Now he had all. He had the subjects, he had the framework, he had the 
Convent, and the visible means of subsistence with the rest. | 

Alas, seven months after the installation at Chambourg, about a month 
after the arrival of the Superiors, the Fiend got leave to burst the 
framework and scatter the subjects; subjects whom the holy man had 
chosen, and for the most part had watched over from day to day, for 
years. 

The Father seemed to suspect the threatening blow ; we were really 
expecting new recruits, and I was appointed to seek postulants in Italy. 
For the moment the Father wanted no more. Did he not think that 
there were too many? 

One day after a small row kicked up by a great bounder, he said to 
me and one of my companions : 

“You do not seem to be enjoying yourselves here: I will not keep 
you against your will. You are free to go.” 

Well, as we were enjoying ourselves perfectly, we stayed. It was a 
curious thing, that. The Father was offering in this way, leave to go to 
the very boys who were to stay to the end at Chambourg, and to close 
its doors. 

Towards the end of October, one of the first subjects whom the Father 
had welcomed, and who with remarkable apostolic zeal had given great 
help to the constitution of the Group, went off abruptly from Chambourg 
At the time they pretended to us that his mother was ill, but on the 
Sunday following, in the course of his morning talk, the Father gave 
out, to our stupefaction, that the said subject had been sent away by 
the Council of the Congregation for a reason “‘ which it is no use for 
us to know.” 

We were to learn in the course of time that certain subjects, truly 
ungrateful, had circumvented this dismissal in a lofty quarter. ‘They 
has taken umbrage at the young man who, in spite of all, was useful a 
thousand times over, and a sincere friend of X. Ah, me! Let’s get over 
our surprise. Envy and ingratitude will air themselves even in the most 
religious surroundings. 

Neither let us be scandalised at the Father putting up with this great 
wrong. God, in Whom he often saw things, clearly allowed him from 
that time forth to see in the nude those souls pretending to be so full 
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of scruples, who demanded that dismissal. They were going to be the 
first to forsake him : nay, even in due course, they were to persecute him 
cruelly. 

As for the young man whom he sent away so much against his will, 
far from keeping any resentment, he was to be one of the two who 
should receive the habit of the Congregation. 

Under the circumstances, the young man behaved as the true Scout 
that he was: in order to dedicate his life to God under the ordering of 
the Father, he had left everything—even his mother had bitter words 
about that. He had followed the Master, and behold him being forced 
to turn back because of a lying rumour. Many would have been 
discouraged. For his part, he waited upon God’s time and did not even 
give in to the temptation to revisit his country and his family. He went 
to Paris and found a situation enabling him to live decently without 
being a burden on anyone. 

This evil deed was to yield no profit to its authors: the orange-pee! 
they slipped on was the dismissal by the Father of a newly arrived 
postulant, and the wrath of the postulant. In his rage he denounced 
our Group to the police. 

‘“‘ At Chambourg,” he writes, “ there is a nest of German spies. Plots 
are hatched,” etc., etc. 

In come two brave pandurs : 

‘‘'Where are the Germans ? What’s going on?”’ 

Four of the postulants come from Alsace, so there was some colour 
in the German attribution. Wretched hunting! The gendarmes are still 
laughing about it. They retired after wrecking the mare’s nest, but 
where was the bold denouncer ? He was on the run: he was far away. 

Three years later he was caught in the slumdom of Paris and 
condemned to eighteen months’ imprisonment for numerous misdeeds. 

This heroic scene was dramatised in the high places by a certain enemy 
of the Father—a good pleader of bad causes—the first coping-stone ripped 
from the Community building, the one that Pére Lamy thought to be 
the corner-stone. A few strokes of the pickaxe, and the modest building 
dedicated to Mary will lose nearly all its constituents and be only a ruin. 

There was nothing dramatic or scandalous over the scattering : each 
one to all appearances went home quite quietly, convinced that the lite 
of the Congregation was not to suffer in any way. Certain young men 
who had lived all too fully what they thought to be their vocation, went 

back to the world on vague or bad pretences. 
From the beginning of November no week was to be without the 
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troop’s green handcart wheeling the luggage of some young man to the 
small station at Chambourg. I was in at all these departures, and every 
time the scout who brought back the handcart with me expressed his 
surprise at seeing our comrades forsake us one after another. For his 
part, did he not leave such a person, such a situation, to come to the 
Convent ? And so he will stay to the end. Unfortunately, we thought 
there might be an end to this migration. But what are the resolves of 
youth ? T’he next, too, will give up his resolves with the help of the 
devil ; he, too, will ask me to aid him with the troop-cart. 

At the end of the year, of the fourteen postulants who stood round 
Pére Lamy some months previously, there are only three young men 
left (of whom I was the eldest) and with us two children. 

The Congregation of Notre Dame de Chambourg seemed to be dead, 
and finished. 

Still, gathered round the dear Superior, we kept up a faint hope of 
seeing new arrivals, or a return of some prodigal. Meanwhile we must 
live : we must work. As for the Office—such a tinv number can no longer 
think of it. We kept only the Daily Mind, the Rosary, Morning and 
Night Prayers ; Compline and the Salve Regina brought back in feeble 
measure the religious organisation of the season that was gone. 

The Father went on, rosary always in hand, to the work of the garden: 
he prayed and read. He received many letters and visits. 

We also worked: we ran about the Convent to lighten the labour of 
the pious women for whom the Gate-house had been repaired, and who 
took care of the food, garments and linen of the Community. Once again 
our recreation was Scouting. ‘et 

In this hour of general break-up, we had the privilege of living ites % 
intimately with Pere Lamy ; of sampling his great virtues every day, and 
noticing the little traits of his country upbringing. He was truly simple, 
but he saw deep beneath the surface of things. | 













Chapter Eighteen 


PERE LAMY FROM DAY TO DAY IN THE 
CONVENT 


One of the leading virtues of Pére Lamy was the spirit of poverty 
which expressed itself in the most minute economy. The ha’penny was 
a ha’penny to him. In his daily purchases he took great care about 
spending money which was due he often said “‘ to the kindness of our 
benefactors.’’ At Notre Dame de Chambourg he utilised everything to 
save possible expense. 

Behind our wood, near the road and above an orchard, was a little 
vineyard which had not been looked after for years. As soon as the 
Father found it out, he set dutifully about pruning the vine stock. Until 
his vine got going you did not need to look for him anywhere else. 
Between Office, Chapter, Meetings, Classes and the rest, there he was 
always to be found, his rosary in one hand, a clipper in the other, girded 
with an old apron which he trussed up to hold his tools. He soon 
changed this neglected vineyard into a little patch admired by the 
passers-by. 

This continual pruning amused us much for we used to say: 

“It'll be a joke at the beginning of the vintage : there’ll not be a single 
bunch of grapes, for he’s cutting everything away.” 

Scarcely could all the lot of us manage to clear away the cuttings 
which his clipper left on the ground. 

Quite often in our conversations, the Father, sinking into his chair 
with great contentment, kept on saying, “‘we should have our wine.” 
We used to think it clever to say to him: 

““ Are you going to order wine, Father ? ”’ 

“Not at all, children. We’re going to have wine from our own 
vineyard.” 

I can still hear one of us grumbling under his breath: “ I do not know 
that those old sticks on sentry-go have ever produced any grape,” but 
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the Father would not understand, and at his own sweet will he kept on 
smiling and saying : 

“We shall have wine.” 

And to our astonishment we had wine, and from our own vineyard ! 

The grapes were not exceptionally big, but they were many : too many 
for our taste, for if the Father met any of us at Recreation it was to say: 

‘““ Boy, go to the vineyard : there must be some grapes to be heaped 
in the tub.” 

Ah, me! There were more grapes—and more ! 

It wasn’t Vouvray, but still our wine was good, and the Father could 
Say : 

** You'll see later on that we will do for our wine what the Carthusians 
have done for their liqueur.” 

In our mind’s eye we saw already on the labels the caricature of a big 
pallid monk—a goodly monk of ours—and this vision cheered by an odd 
glass of our wine, gave us a share in the old man’s delight. 

We had our wine: we were still to have our cider. The apple harvest 
was gathered faster than the grape harvest. First we heaped them up 
under his direction in the great tub which used to take up the middle 
of the hall, later transformed into the chapel. The neighbouring farmer 
was on close terms with one of us. 

** He’ll make the cider, and for his pains we'll give him half.” 

Whereupon the Father started laughing. 

‘Our neighbour takes us for simpletons, lads: We’re going to make 
our cider ourselves.” 

Indeed, we found it easy to get the necessary apparatus. We hired 
it for ten francs, and during every Recreation one of us turned the handle. 

So we had a great cask of cider. Sweet, Oh sweet! much too sweet, 
the Father’s cider, for the whole Community went sick on it, all except 
himself. 

We had enough to drink: now we had to have enough to eat, and 
the Father, always practical, bought a little pig. Soon the little pig 
became the pet of the house. Everyone loved his grunting, and his silky 
ear, and his clean skin, for the Convent pig was very clean, as all good 
pigs really are. 

Ah, me! The Father was not to see his pig killed. It was done some 
days after the departure from Chambourg of the last of the Servants 
of Jesus and Mary. 

It hurt us dreadfully to kill him for he so much wanted to go on 
living ; he was so comfortable with us. 
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The Father storing up the provisions for the winter wanted also to 
provide for the heating of this big house. 

He went round the park with us and marked the trees which could 
be cut down for faggots and logs. 

Well, well. It’s very cold outside, and very snug inside at this time 
of year: besides our Community is so small since the departure. We 
prefer reading to woodcraft—cutting down trees. What does it mean to 
you f To me, nothing at all, oh, absolutely nothing. All right if it had 
been to make a jolly camp fire, but to feed such coals to a central heating | 

Soon enough the Father noticed our lack of enthusiasm for the 
woodman’s trade, so he himself became our overseer. During the first 
Recreation we made up six faggots. Our fingers were jellified and we 
all had backache. But the Father was pleased with us. He said so. 
Proudly we went to range our faggots standing up along one of the walls. 

Next day the Father was called to a visitor: we forthwith made one 
bundle, but as the Father did not come to supervise, we sat down. 
Laziness, ill counsellor, gave us a famous brain wave. 

We went and put the six bundles of the day before beside the one 
we had just made: after this we went in. 

At the end of two hours the Father’s voice was calling : 

“ Arthur | Maurice!” And we ran. 

“Well, boys, what about the faggots?” 

“Father, we worked at them during Recreation,” and proud as Punch 
we led the Father to the scene of our labours. 

“See, Father. There’s one more than yesterday.” 

The Father did not seem to notice this ambiguous phrase, and he 
said to us blandly : 

“Very good, boys. I’m very proud of you, and now all you've got to 
do is set ’em up beside yesterday’s lot,” and, suiting the action to the 
word, the Father grabbed one bundle and put it on our Scout cart. 

‘* Leave it, Father ; we'll do that all right ourselves !”’ But the Father 
pretended not to hear as he always does when we would like him to hear. 

“ Father, we are going to make another bundle or two, and will bring 
the lot.” 

“ No, no, boys, you’ve worked enough for to-day. You’ve only had 
quarter the time of yesterday, and you’ve made one more bundle.”’ 

In consternation we begin to push our cart hoping that the Father 
would go off when we passed his room, but he, telling his beads with 
one hand, and with the other helping to push the cart, stuck to us. He 
unmasked our double-dealing, and never vexed, preached us a little 
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sermon on the need for work to lighten the burden of our benefactors. 

After this, it the weather wasn’t too bad, we used to make ten bundles 
a day during Recreation. We took our woodcutter’s trade so much to 
heart, that of the sickly or rheumatic trees very few would have survived 
in the little wood of Chambourg if we had remained one more month 
at the Convent. 

“We have our drink, our pork, and our firewood,” the Father kept 
on saying. Once the postulants came back, the Divine Office started 
again, the Novitiate begun, what would be wanting to our happiness ? 
Nothing from our point of view; but our point of view was not his. 

A little wall was wanting. How often he used to say: 

‘““ Boys, we need a little wall in front of the house; then we shall be 
completely to ourselves.”’ 

What good was that wall according to the Father ? We were never to 
know. The entrance gate was a hundred yards from the Convent, and on 
each side of that gate there was a fine hedge. It was nearly five feet high 
and absolutely impenetrable. On the road side the property was perfectly 
fenced. In the Father’s mind the hedge was enough for one side, and 
not for another. This was the notion that puzzled us. The Father wanted 
to see that little wall go up, so it was our desire to see it built. Like 
the “ Pious Woman ” we made a little money box intended for the result 
of small economies. 

In a house where you are trying to practice Holy Poverty little 
windfalls are very chancy ; still we decided to bring them about. When 
the Father gave us the price of a return ticket to Loches, we would go 
on foot. Might the burials be many in the parish so as to swell our little 
tip as Cantors! We would not need too much pressing for lunch with 
the parish priest, and in the kitchen there could be savings on the meals 
But I think the little wall would have been a long time building, if the 
Father on his part had not got going one of those generous women who 
are the providence of these institutes. 

The joy of the Community when we could summon the mason! 

“At last, boys, we’re going to have our little wall. We shall be 
completely on our own.” 

But the Father did not wait for the masons to come before getting — 
us to remove fifteen yards of hedge between the entrance gate of the 
‘Pious Women’s’ Lodge and the sacristy and the Chapel bordering on 
the highway. 

Our hands were all bleeding when the whole live hedge was dragged 
up. Still those thorns weren’t intended by the Father to make ashes for 
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the kitchen garden beds. He made us set the best roots judiciously in 
the thin parts of the hedge. 

The building of the little wall was very carefully supervised by the 
Father. The little wall is surely blessed, for every stone must mark a 
rosary said by him while watching the building. Satisfaction beamed 
from him when he said one evening : 

“‘ At last, boys, we’re at home. The little wall is finished; it has cost 
very dear—nearly a thousand francs; but we are all to ourselves.” 

The best time of day for gathering round the Father was at meal- 
time. At first there was double refectory, one for the priests and the 
grown postulants : one for the boys of the Alumnate and those who had 
charge of them—roughly, a Church Refectory and a Scout Refectory. 

On his coming to us he wanted everyone, big and little, to meet in 
the same room. There were only two tables: you read in your turn. In 
their hearts of hearts, even if the youngsters were proud of the honour 
done them by the Father, they preferred in spite of all, the old state of 
things which allowed talk and laughter during the meals. 

Once the Community was scattered and the number of subjects 
reduced to four, the reading ceased, and the Father brought us to his 
table. The one nearest the door waited on and handed the dish to the 
Father, who, after serving himself, gave it to one of us saying, “‘ Take 
hold, boy.” 

The early days of this reduced Community life went perfectly, but 
very soon in obedience to some prompting of the Fiend, our native 
devilry came uppermost. Still the Father was always paternally gentle 
with us, taken up though he was at that time with the difficulties which 
his enemies made for his poor Congregation. Never a gesture, never a 
word of impatience ; he forgave us all our faults, never speaking about 
them in public. I do not remember ever having seen him take down 
one of us before anyone else. 

Would we take his photograph ? So be it. One day I said to him: 

“Father, see, at the beginning we photograph the whole Community 
in front of one of the palm trees. Let me take your photograph there 
by yourself.” 

Certainly, child.”” And he followed me to the place I wanted. 

We quickly began to notice one of the Father’s peculiarities—an 
astounding precision in the figures he quoted. Mischievously, we amused 
ourselves with provoking these exactitudes which seemed to us funny. 

Comte Biver in his “ Life of Pére Lamy” relates a curious saying 
of this sort, reported by the holy man concerning Mary: 
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“Catherine Emmerich gives Her six-four years . . . I think Her a 
little older. I couldn’t at all tell Her age by Her looks. It’s absolutely 
undetermined.” 

Then he remarks : 

‘If this is not a Revelation, why fix it at sixty-six rather than sixty- 
four, when the age is absolutely undetermined by its indications ?”’ But 
was it possible that supernatural indications should yield other unheard- 
of details ? 

In the month of December, 1930, the Indre, which flowed about five 
hundred yards from the Convent, had overflown its banks a bit through 
torrential rains. We could see the flood from the Refectory, but it was 
quite impossible to reckon from day to day the rise of the waters, for 
at that point there was no tree, no standard of measurement whatsoever. 
Still, one day our Superior bade us mark the rise of the waters in the 
meadows. 

“ Last night,’”’ I said, “‘ the Indre rose quite a yard.” 

“I don’t think that,” replied Aloysius. 

Then the Father came in: 

“I don’t think it either, child: the water at most rose 9.5 inches.” 

Dumbfounded, we observed that the Father was speaking seriously, 
and studying to make sure that his measurement was right. 

The next morning we pressed round him: 

“Father, look at the Indre! Surely it has gone down a little ; oh, not 
more than eight inches.” 

‘Yes, boys, it has gone down a little, but not eight inches ; six at the 
very most.” 7 

Alas, disappointed ambitions were already making themselves felt. 
Soon they had raised barriers between the excellent Superior and a 
Prelate who was worn out by a valiant ministry, whose health was alrea dy 
declining, and who was to die in the ensuing six months. Deserted by — 
the greater number of his novices, Pére Lamy had to leave the convent, _ 
which, deprived of the Archbishop’s favour, seemed condemned to come 
to an end. ‘‘ The Blessed Virgin appeared to me in the chapel of the 
convent and said to me: ‘Stay there.’ She passed through the chapel 
between two visits of Mlle. de Sabran early in the morning before Mass, 
on the 8th of September, 1930. Within myself I was saying: “I don't 
know what is to be done.’ She had a white veil as usual, but Her face 
was still sad. She said to me: ‘ Do not worry,’ and speaking of Theodor : 
‘He is not inclined to come.’ She did not approve the coming of B, Oh, 
no. We are not at the end of our troubles; don’t deceive yourself. So 
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long as I live I shall be the misfortune of the community. Afterwards, 
things will go better. I shall intervene. She has given me leave and | 
shall see more clearly.” 

At the beginning of 1931, after the most painful trials, Pére Lamy 
released the novices and postulants, being dispensed from staying at 
Chambourg. “ My holy Guardian Angel coming with St. Gabriel told 
me to bow to the storm. That is why I came away.” He said of those 
who destroyed the community, “ There is no fear of God in those people. 
They have let me see their sorry end. I shall pray till my death that 
they may not be so hardly healt with. You will see how things will turn 
out badly for each of those who were death to the Congregation, the 
work of the Blessed Virgin. She wanted the Congregation. She wanted 
a Superior. I held on despite my insufficiency and incapacity. Poor 
Superior ! ” 

“The Founders are stones set in mortar and in mud. Let us not be 
frightened. It is logical. Let us not be pained, but quite the contrary. 
Let us rejoice, for these contradictions, so painful on earth, are the root 
of great joy in Heaven. Our Lord and the Blessed Virgin were flouted 
and treated as the last and the worst. The Blessed Virgin, speaking of 
this Congregation, which She desired, said, concerning it: ‘ There will 
be some analogy with the Passon of Her Son,’ speaking of the betrayals 
and desertions. To me it was the sorest trial of my life. What had hurt 
me most was the perversion and loss of certain of my young men. It 
was the hour of trial. It leaves me impassive now, but that does not 
hinder me from suffering still.”’ 


| 
| 
| 
| 





Chapter Nineteen 


HIS LAST MONTHS ON EARTH. HIS VIRTUES 


Prrs LAMY, after this terrible trial, went back to his former way 
of living, and kept on spending himself in works of charity and of the 
apostolate. His heart was with his scattered Religious whose visits he 
received or with whom he corresponded. “‘ Since the ruin of the work,”’ 
said he, “ I seem to be still standing, but it is only in appearance. I am 
reduced to rubble. My faculties are failing much just now, and I look 
on that as providential kindness in my regard. For instance, I feel less 
keenly the great vexation which I had at Chambourg. I knew it would 
go ill, but I could not believe how much. Sometimes after speaking ten 
minutes, I must rest ten minutes. It was a knock-out for me, that 
business.” 

‘* She willed for me, all through my life, troubles and trials. Troubles 
we have had enough and to spare with the Congregation, with Satan 
and his satellites. She has prolonged my life ; I ought to have been dead 
four years ago. When She takes me hence, I shall pray then for the — 
group. The corn resting underground seems dead. Personally, when I 
am no more on earth, I should like you to remind yourself of my 
encouragement, my warnings, that you may be well armed at my de; ath. on 
By dint of prayer, everything will begin to clear up, everything vy will 
grow, the work will be understood. It will prosper. You will find helpers ; ; 
faithful friendships. Those of your friends who are gone away will come _ 
back to you.” z 

His death, too long deferred, was not to take place in the circumstances  _ 
which Pére Lamy had seen at Gray. Of these alterations, he had had an 
impression in his last days, and especially the 15th of November, 1931. 

He made a note that day in his secret book. “ At half-past six, Mass in 
the Oratory. The Virgin most Powerful sent down into my soul a little 
of Her delightful peace. I asked myself if She is getting me ready for 
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my journey to eternity.” The prognostic was exact. Fifteen days later, 
the evening of the rst of December, calling on one of his friends where 
he had gone through charity towards a sick woman and some poverty- 
stricken old men, he was stricken by a heart attack, and died in a few 
minutes, having commended his soul to Mary, to St. Gabriel, his 
beloved Protectors. Two days later, he was buried amid a great crowd 
of people in the cemetery at La Courneuve. 

This collection of conversations with Pére Lamy on some salient 
points of his career has been made at the request of his friends. Have 
they any need to recount his virtues ? Did they not constitute his whole 
attraction ? In a word, is it not a gamble to go looking among the words 
of this admirable Christian for a further reason for pressing him in 
whom all self love was obliterated by an ineffable passion for the things 
of God? 

On his childhood’s piety, we have given the evidence of his sister, and 
have shown that this virtue, even then almost touched the miraculous. 
Which of us ever saw him leave off praying for one moment so long as 
it was possible to pray ? His work had to be very engrossing to stop his 
perpetual recitation of the Rosary. “It is the other way about with me,”’ 
he used to say; “the more Rosaries I say on end, the clearer I see the 
mysteries. My soul settles down into the scene. I get nearer and nearer 
and I finish by being one with the persons in the play. I don’t always 
understand the mysteries as they are represented in the pictures.”’ 

“The Rosary on Her breast (this was said after his vision at Gray) 
is to show how this devotion goes to Her heart. How She loves through 
this to shed Her blessings on the earth. St. Dominic did not establish 
the devotion of the Rosary, which was there before him, but the Blessed 
Virgin confirmed him in its devotion. Before our Rosary in its present 
form, there used to be primitive chaplets, tally sticks and wood with 
notches, where you put your finger like that. A little wheel that you 
turn about your finger like this. The full stop was a Gloria. After that 
came little cubes which were very well fashioned.” 

“ When you walk about reciting the Rosary you have nothing to fear ; 
you can go with full confidence. You feel nothing whilst you recite. 
The Blessed Virgin would send some of Her angels (She has so many !) 
to safeguard us if there were danger. Myself, I have never had anything 
like an accident going round night and day at La Courneuve in a 
quarter with such a rough population ; it was in great part the scum of 
Paris that settled down there.” 

“ You think I am very strict about Sunday work. You cannot be too 
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much so. I go so far as to say no offering of flowers to the Blessed Virgin, 
no cutting them on Sunday. When Sunday work gets into the soul it is 
like gangrene. Everything goes.” 

“Games and sports, as they are actually understood by the majority, 
are the direct attack of Satan against Sunday services. He said with 
scorn, ‘1 am the master here; I drive them like a herd.’ ” 

“In order to avoid the judgment of Heaven, the first thing Catholics 
must do is to get together to observe and get observed the sanctification 
of Sunday. I have always been strict on this point in my parish and 
the Blessed Virgin approved this strictness. One poor priest was in touch 
with the Belgian League for the Sunday Observance ; one day when he 
was praying fervently, the Blessed Virgin said, ‘ He is praying for that 
a long time, but it is like a great rock, yes, a great rock, that he is 
throwing into the sea.’ But it would take much to fill it up! She com- 
plained of the profanation of the Sunday but She throws no stone at 
those who profane it. The profanation of the Sunday is a failure in 
reverence and adoration. She feels keenly the outrage against God. It 
is a fact that She pities those who make it so.” 

Pére Lamy used to intercede in his prayers for all those with whom 
he came in contact, and the insight into souls with which he was often 
favoured continually encouraged him “ The state of the souls of my 
neighbours I know often but not absolutely always. I knock at the door 
of souls ; I don’t pretend to open. One of my good friends among the 
priests used to say that it is a duty of ours, when on railway journeys, 
to get into the compartments where there are most people, so as to scatter 
a few good words. If I am always trying to get into conversation with 
my travelling companions, it is not, mark you, for the fun of talking. 
In three cases I believe I brought back souls into a better way. It cost 
me many a jeer. Abuse, it is all the same to me.” 

“Sometimes, when Our Lord gives you light, you see as clearly into 
a soul as your breviary when you read it. You go on reading. Sometimes 
the soul so belongs to God that you can see it like iron or wood. That’s 
made of iron . . . that’s made of wood. No mistake is possible. Sometimes, 
Our Lord does not send His light and then it is foggy. He has His 
reasons for giving or not giving. To see into souls is a gift that I do not 
desire for you. Nothing is harder to bear than that gift; but, happily, 
not always. Oh, my child, sometimes I have been sorrowful unto death. 
When I see souls for whom you wish all the best you can, souls appearing 
to me like dried stumps, I say to myself, ‘ They have gone into the House 
of God ; they have come out ; what have they brought with them ?’ How 
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often have I asked the Blessed Virgin not to see it, not to reckon it! ”’ 

“ The smell of sin. I don’t know if every priest is like me. Women 
can put on the strongest and best of perfume, but I smell them through 
that. It is a smell that you get right inside you. Last week there came 
here a most dainty lady whom I did not know. She brought me money 
for Our Lady of the Woodlands. Though I was grateful for her coming, 
she smelt of sin so strongly that her presence was painful to me. She 
came back again and I was physically relieved when she went away. 
That bad smell irked me a long time (smiling), I was half-suffocated 
for the whole day.” 

However concentrated appeared the action of Pére Lamy on those 
immediate objectives which seemed to take up his whole attention, his 
thought remained free of every trammel and was of a truly Catholic 
breath; that is to say, universal. He prayed in particular very often 
for Anglicans. ‘‘ Among the Anglicans,” he said, “‘ there are many less 
to blame than we are. They are devoted to the Blessed Virgin, to 
the Blessed Sacrament. Their error must not be imputed to themselves 
but to their elders. Even if the Blessed Sacrament isn’t there, they 
really pray to It. From these devotions they can get nothing but good. 
The reconciliation with Rome both in England and their Colonies, and 
in the Protestant missions, would be of enormous benefit ; and what an 
example for the schismatic churches ! Their principal prop would vanish.”’ 

“ The Jews, too, are in every country but they are not forsaken. God 
never forsakes His own.” 

We have seen how Pére Lamy showed himself mistrustful of super- 
natural manifestations, and that from his childhood, through his attitude 
in the Pré Jacquot. His prudence and his careful habits came out in 
every circumstances. He used to say, “‘ I mistrust my meditations, for the 
soul is labouring. I was saying this one day to a nun of great worth. 
‘Have you thought of it ? Beware of yourself.’ We sometimes set off with 
a pre-conceived notion. It must not be taken for a conversation with 
Our Lord. I am always on my guard against this, for we can make 
questions and answers together. Sometimes we think we have made a 
planned meditation, but it is all fluff.” 

What simplicity and what humility were found in him! Someone had 
wished to draw his portrait. When the sitting was over she asked him 
if he found it a good likeness. “‘ Oh, that,’ he answered, ‘I could not 
say. I have not seen my face for twenty years. I had a looking glass when 
I was curate at St. Quen, but I broke it and have not replaced it. I had 
not a looking glass either at La Courneuve but I shall easily find one this 
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evening at the infirmary and I will have a good look to judge of the 
likeness.”’ 

‘“ My God, how scarce are good advisers ! And I am not one of them, 
though I am quite old, for I am too stupid. Canon Etrayé used to say 
to me often, ‘ You donkey,’ and I, ‘ Quite so, you have no need to tell 
me.’ When he saw me, he used to say, ‘ Look at him coming to attack 
me.’ He had had forty years’ experience and he was certainly the most 
remarkable of the Canons at Troyes. I used often to come to attack him 
every time I needed advice. His decisions were trade-marked with 
prudence and judgment.” 

‘“ Shortly after my ordination, I had been set by God on the track of 
a boy who was the limit in damaged goods, having been perverted by 
vicious men. The unfortunate lad had just been remanded. He was 
living in a furnished room. I had been very ill-received at the beginning, 
the sick lad threatening to spit in my face. I told him that would only 
be a little spittle on the mud; that would not matter. When I had got 
the better of him, much more by affectionate perseverance than by my 
arguments, I found in the end that I was asked for the Sacraments. 
The unfortunate boy took the measure of his downfall and used to say 
to me that no laundry could clean up his soul any more. ‘ All the same, 
I used to say to him, it is very fine linen, very precious weft, for it has 
been brought back in baptism. Whatever uncleanness has sullied it, it 
will come back perfectly clean.’ This young man made his peace with 
God and one morning he was found dead in his room.” 

“Once, at La Courneuve, I was coming back to Paris on the tram; a 
man and a woman asked me if I knew a holy priest who was living at 
La Courneuve whom they had been advised to see. I replied, ‘ That’s 
an old fool; talks nothing but nonsense. I know him very well.’ The 
man said to the woman, ‘ Well, you see ; he ought to know him, and you 
are bringing me to see him ? Nothing more to do but go back.’ [changed 
at the Flanders Bridge. I stayed long enough on the way back. I had 
a child to baptize. But . . . they were waiting for me when I got back _ 
to La Courneuve (smiling). But it is stunning ! To have people hanging 
on to your tail the whole time, and reckoning them by the half score.” 

“When I blessed certain children, I put them under the patronage 
of the Blessed Virgin. A vocation is a great grace, and it is She Who 
does it. You can imagine that it is not a man of the last class like me 
who has anything to give away.” 

Speaking of a young waiter sacked from the Infirmary some days 
previously, ‘ He is not a bad lad but he is under-developed. Besides he 
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had a singular itch to blurt out what he thought to be the truth. That 
did not get him on with little Sister X. One day he said to me, ‘ They 
say you are a saint. But I have no use for saints!’ I replied, laughing, 
‘You are wrong about saints, but not about me. You have been badly 
misinformed for I am not one of them.” 

‘As you shall be there (present at his death) I want to be buried in 
the very last class. You know where. You know the tomb I have bought 
at La Courneuve. I shall be put in the tomb of Pére Mamet, up against 
the railing (laughing), watching people.” 

Humility seemed innate in Pére Lamy, so deeply rooted was it. To 
anyone who knew him well, the least movement of vanity, the lightest 
self-complacency seemed impossible in him. Pride seemed to him far 
less a crime than an absurdity. This feeling comes through in statements 
like this, “ he (Lucifer) appears in the presence of God, and the Father 
Himself, remembers that He is the Creator. If He found the least good 
inclination He would forgive the archangel. But, alas, his pride . . . he 
would take the place of God. One day, Lucifer was accusing me, ‘ She 
(the Blessed Virgin) answered him, “That is a very small sin ; it is human 
weakness.’ The sins of human weakness are sins the Blessed Virgin 
finds excuses for ; but the sin of pride has no excuse. Nothing, absolutely 
nothing comes from us. Neither existence, nor talent, nor family, not 
situation. Everything has been given us by God. The very virtues are 
only a glint of God. A very light flash of the graces which He grants 
to us. God gives the field and the child offers a flower of the field, 
bringing it to his Father.” 

‘‘What extraordinary things I have seen in my poor life |’’ ‘ But, Father, 
how awkward to fight all pride, when you see Heaven coming down as 
low as you.”’ “ How false that is! It is absolutely impossible then to have 
any pride, to conceive the least vanity. Then you only conceive the 
distance separating Heaven from earth. You see you are nothing, less 
than nothing, before God, and before the Blessed Virgin. Only then do 
we reckon up what we are in reality and we would like to be even 
smaller yet, to please the more. When you see the respect of the angels 
for God, for the Blessed Virgin, you enter into yourself. In what 
respectful guise the holy archangel Gabriel speaks to the Blessed Virgin; 
‘Queen,’ he says, and he bows! She answers him in a tone which I 
would call almost motherly.” 

Pére Lamy’s deftness of touch in his relations with his neighbour was 
extreme. So was his reserve in the advice he gave. “‘ With what light 
fingers,” he used to say, “ religious men ought to handle souls! They 
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often take them up like bundles of firewood. Respect for souls ! Respect 
even for their faults! O Felix Culpa, which Providence causes to help 
their sanctification.” 

‘‘ Conscience is for us a forbidden place. It is a holy of holies; an 
inviolable sanctuary. You must not enter in. The high priest entered the 
holy of holies only once a year and with a rope round his waist, so that 
if he dropped dead, they could draw him out. Our Lord during the Last 
Supper, He, the Creator having absolute right, willed not to enter into 
the consciences of the Apostles. He stopped there, at that veiled allusion, 
‘You are clean, but not all.’ If I have had any influence over children it 
is because of the respect I have shown them (laughing). That does not 
mean that I have not pulled their hair sometimes, but I have respected 
their consciences. In the monastery, set everything on fire but respect 
the soul. Don’t get inside their consciences. Many Superiors don’t 
understand this, and that is the cause of great evil. Remember what I 
said to you in Our Lady’s wood: The Christian soul is a sanctuary ; 
inviolable. If our Lord respected the soul of Judas, how much the more 
ought we to respect that of our brethren. In the ordination of priests, 
the Bishop questions his deacons and asks if they think them worthy of 
priesthood. These reply, ‘In so far as human weakness may know, I 
believe that they are worthy.’ ‘ Deo Gratias,’ says the Bishop, and that’s 
all. Even he who possesses the light of the Holy Spirit does not go 
further. Folk still respect bodies, but souls not enough.” 

Reserved though he was, Pére Lamy could call to order firmly when 
he noticed a lack of good behaviour or an attempt on modesty. In holy 
places he used to say, “‘ You see, the angels turn away, turn their back 
on persons immorally clad. I am strict, but not so far as I ought to be. 
One cannot imagine the strictness of the courts of God for certain ways 
of going on. That would be dreadful. They keep saying to me, ‘ It is the 
fashion . . it is the fashion.’ It will be the fashion if they get trampled to 
death.” 

“At La Courneuve I used to have my confession handkerchief. A 
big handkerchief with squares. I used to put it on a chair in front of 
the confessional and all those who had nothing on their head and no 
handkerchief to put on had to take it. The women knew it well and 
there were some who went away rather than put it on...” 

We shall end this brief review with a word of the sobriety and love 
of poverty, so notable in Pére Lamy. Which of his friends has not come 
upon him whether at La Courneuve or Le Pailly, at his table expecting 
no one ? What meals then! How wretched ! He would nev r smoke, even 
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in the army. And he took care always to water his wine, whether Common 
or fine wine ; and even his coffee, too, when he wasn’t in time to refuse 
it altogether. “‘ I don’t like it,’’ he used to say, “ except where something 
is wanting. And when nothing is wanting, that’s where I am no-longer 
easy in my mind.” 

“At Gray, Lucifer said, ‘ He is not greedy.’ The Blessed Virgin, ‘ No, 
he is not greedy.’ The Fiend was furious that I am not greedy. And he 
likes to catch priests on avarice. She did not think the sauce I took at 
Troyes too rich.” 

Not only did Pére Lamy inculcate poverty on his Religious, but he 
made his sister practise it, though loving her tenderly. He did not use 
either for himself or for her, certain sums of money bequeathed by his 
parents to their family. He faithfully kept the deposit to hand it on, 
but he would not use it for certain easements of life which were quite 
legitimate. 

“I don’t want to have anything of my own when I die,” he used to 
say, and in fact Pére Lamy at his last hour had only sums received by 
him the preceding day, intended for a set of Masses, for such and such 
good work, or for some of his Religious ; this was marked in a small 
account book, scrupulously kept open. As for the keepsakes which were 
specially precious to him, he had long ago given them away. 





Chapter ‘Twenty 
BROODING ON THINGS TO COME 


Ir is necessary to write a chapter to give the lie to pretended prophecies 
of Pere Lamy, retailed by visitors, and especially visitors of fertile 
imagination. He himself often deplored this turn of mind and used to 
say again and again, “We must cut the wings of those ducks.” It is 
certain that he frequently used to answer questions before they were 
asked, when he foretold such and such events concerning a soul, its 
imminent conversion, its proximate call to the service of the altar, or 
the need for acting quickly with it before its unexpected summons 
before the tribunal of God; but only souls interested him. If he some- 
times spoke of the future it was by accident and never when he was 
asked. Nothing displeased him so much as questions on things which 
he knew by heart, as the part his Congregation would play in time to 
come. On points like those, he, who was always so gentle, was ready 
to lose his temper. He kept silence or answered in generalities. To a 
zealot devoted to Saint Louis Grignion de Montfort, who questioned him 
on the Apostles of the Last Days, he cried out : “‘ We don’t know about 
the end of the world; they say ... they say .. . I know only one thing 
. .. Our Lord said it in the Gospel that this day was known to no man, 
not even the angels in Heaven. His angels ! Even they are ignorant. The 
Blessed Virgin Who is in the bosom of the Father knows it, but She 
does not disclose Her secret. One thousand years ; two thousand, I don’t 
know at all. That day will come like the lightning from east to west.” 

“You must never build a life on visions ; above all on the other people’s 
visions. In material things, you do not need anything but commonsense, 
and in spiritual things you need commonsense, but there we cannot be 
deceived, having the infallible rules which God has laid down for us. 
Beware of mysticism, the fiend is behind the Mother of God (he alludes 
to the 9th of September, 1909). If you let Her go by, you find the fiend.” 
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The rare general indications given by Pére Lamy have been as 
follows :— 

‘She has been good enough to lift for me a corner of the curtain 
which hides the future from us, but I do not like peering into future 
events. Let us trust entirely to Her merciful protection.” 

‘The holy archangel Gabriel told me, speaking of Lucifer, ‘he is 
playing his trump card; he thinks the game is won’: in which he is 
mistaken. Satan is playing all out. You must pray with hope in spite 
of the noise he makes. I tell you these things in confidence ; they are 
breadcrumbs. We shall feel still more the delicate goodness of the Blessed 
Virgin, Mother Most Amiable ; Mother Most Admirable. You feel it 
coming from the Blessed Virgin. I often say to Her, ‘ Dear Mother, 
don’t leave the bosom of the Father, but listen to our prayers.’ ” 

“ Peace will be given back to the world, but I shall not see it, and 
other things will come to pass of which I do not personally see the end. 
When peace once more is established in the world, what changes shall 
have come to pass! War is Big Business. The manufacturer of the aero- 
plane, the exploitation of the mines, the iron works, all that will dwindle. 
There will be no longer those great factories where morality withers and 
disappears. The working-class will be bound to turn back to the land. 
Land work will receive great impetus. Land will again be very dear. 

When peace is given back to the world, big business will shrink to 
smaller proportions and will stay there. Everything will grow less. They 
are trying to avoid the inevitable, but it will happen just the same. Here 
the land has lost much of its value. There are no more strong arms for 
tillage. We used to have a nice vineyard; my sister wished to sell her 
share to get rid of it. She got {2. 13 acres for {2! At Archots, I had 
an instance of 12 acres sold for {2 6s.; another time, 13 acres for 15 
shillings. When peace is given back to the world, plots of land will rise 
to more value than they have now. Even if the old workmen insist on 
dying in towns, that will come to pass.”’ 

‘God willed to purify the faith of his people by giving them a long sojourn 
in the desert. The Israelites were a whole generation in the desert. All the 
same, when God gives back peace to the world, it will have to be 
re-evangelised over again and that will be a work for a whole generation.” 

“ A great effort will have to be made for the conversion of man after 
peace. There will be quite a lot of difficulties. Did not St. Paul encounter 
them ? The spiritual state of the first Christians will come back moreover, 

but there will be then so few men on the earth. And there will be once 
more a splendid efflorescence of Orders and Congregations.” 
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Chapter T'wenty-One 
Paris, Archbishop’s House, 7/7/1934. 
My dear Curé, 

I have informed His Eminence Cardinal Verdier of your intention to 
publish a Bulletin. Therein you can get together memories of the lowly 
Abbé’s contemporaries. There, if it is God’s good pleasure to glorify 
His servant’s tomb, you shall list the favours due to his intervention 
and to his interest even here on earth with the most Blessed Virgin. 

His eminence authorises me, my dear Curé, to fill the post of Censor 
to the publication. I deem myself much honoured and I beg you to 

| send me a set of proofs of each number before you go to press. 

Hoping that the parish of La Courneuve may profit from the inter- 
cessory power of your venerable predecessor. 


I am, dear Curé, & c., & c. 
V. DUPIN, V. G. 


SERGEANT LAMY AT CHARLEVILLE si 





Army life was hard in the ten years following 1870, but Sergeant Laas 
was, even so, a model officer. The serious injury to his health which 
befell him at that time upset his comrades very much, and his family — 
also, for his sister always kept a vivid recollection of that great trial. 
Incidentally, the document shows the Christian way in which Edward 
Lamy went soldiering. | 





J.M.J. September, 1878. 
From August 2oth to Sept. 1st., 1878, from platoon to the barracks 
of Charleville, the thirtieth change of quarters, the Company left the 
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barracks to live in the Citadel. 1st September, the arrival of reservists, 
Class 1869-71. The Company received upwards of 200 reservists. 

I am taking the week that was the most painful for me. Wednesday, 
the 4th September, I was punished by 4 days’ fatigue, by order of the 
Sergeant Major, for going out during my week on duty and not giving 
him notice. I had asked leave of the Lieut. Adjutant and I had put a 
subaltern (Marchal) in my place. 

Thursday, 5th Sept., punishment of 8 days’ fatigue by order of the 
Colonel, brought by Lieut. Brecheimer, for having brought out the last 
8 squadrons from the citadel yard to get to the Town Hall Square, where 
they were to manoeuvre, at the moment when the General Superintendent 
was coming into the citadel and so, unintentionally, holding up his 
march. 

The same day, 2 days’ fatigue by order of the Sub-Lieut. de Sazilly 
for sounding the call two minutes’ late. 

Friday, Sept. 6th. At the evening call the Sergeant Major ordered me 
to go to the Café Francais to take the lieutenant his revolver, to be 
returned to the Captain Adjutant Major. As he did not find it the 
following day, he gave me four days’ guardroom, by order of the lieutenant, 
for going out, being so ordered. 

N.B. Wed., 4th Sept. My rifle was taken away and in spite of every 
sort of search I could never get it back, Almost at the end of manoeuvres, 
found the armoury officer, gave him the cast of my gun and got him to 
claim it in his report. 

Sat., 7th Sept. Sgt. Major ordered me at six in the evening to go to 
the guardroom. I immediately hand over my week to Sgt. Marchal, my 
next in order, and go to the guardroom, getting in at 6.20. Overcome 
with weariness, I said my prayers and lay down. Later I slept so soundly 
that they had to waken me next morning at 5.30. 

8th Sept. Our Lady’s birthday. At 5.40 I get up, say the Veni Sancte 
Spiritus and the Salve Regina. Then I wash hands and face. During 
this business I am taken with a fit of coughing which makes me throw 
up several mouthfuls of blood, followed by fierce pain in the chest. I 
lie down again until 9, uniting my sufferings to those of Jesus, the Victim 
of the altar. At 9 o’clock, a few minutes meditation, then Rosary of the 
Sacred Heart up to 9.45. At 9.55 breakfast until 10.10. Then I am 
visited by several friends and soldiers of the Company. During this 
time Cpl. Corlin gets me a book entitled ‘‘ Louis XIV and his Age.” 
At 11 o’clock being free, I have a read until 12, when I recite the 


Angelus. 
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ATTESTATION 


18th February, 1939. 

I followed him through thick and thin for eight years and never could 
discern a defect, an impatient movement, nor any longing for rest; it 
was quite astonishing. Neither could I sufficiently particularise, because 
of those still living, how much he had to endure. 

PB. 


SOME HINTS ABOUT THE BLESSED VIRGIN’S LIFE 


The extreme reserve which the Abbé always kept up did not allow 
him to give much detail of the visions of the Blessed Virgin’s life with 
which he had been favoured. They must certainly have been very 
numerous, for after finishing the record devoted to this subject by 
Clement Brentano, the confidant of Catherine Emmerich, he told the 
sender of the book that if the stigmatic of Dulmen had seen many 
episodes in the life of Our Lord, she did not seem to have been favoured 
much with the life of the Blessed Virgin and that there would be much 
more to relate on that. As to his visions concerning this matter, a certain 
friend who served him for long years as secretary and factotum, managed 
to gather just some small details ; several allusions to the community of 
holy women occupied by Mary from the beginning of Her Divine Son’s 
public life ; and incidentally some rare descriptions. 

One day when there was a bell to be cast on which he wanted a small 
relief portraying the Annunciation, he said, speaking of St. Gabriel, 
“You could represent him as a young man. You must represent the 
Blessed Virgin standing. She could not be on Her knees before the 
angel ; She is his superior. She must have stood straight up, Her hands 
before Her like a person conversing. She put objections. She received 
the angel standing up. The angel bent. She is humble, but She discusses 
Her case with God’s Ambassador . . . ‘ But I know not man.’ .. . and 
he explains how the mystery of the Incarnation shall come to pass. ‘I 
agree to all that you demand,’ says the Mother of God.’ ” 

Another time, speaking of the Visitation. About the Blessed Virgin 
he said, ‘‘ I don’t think She was present at the birth of John the Baptist. 
I don’t think Her stay in the mountains of Judea was very long. She 
came rather to get news of Elizabeth, than to tell her any. The Blessed 
Virgin is very discreet.’’ 
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The house of St. John is still known. It has been restored. 

Another time, speaking of food, he said, “ The Blessed Virgin used to 
eat little bread. She used to bake Her own loaves under the ashes.” 

About Mary’s last words, “In the house of St. John the Evangelist, 
Her constancy and Her forgetfulness of self were wonderful. She lived 
a life of constant regular observance. She was in the gap on earth; She 
still is so in Heaven. 


EPISODE OF THE CONSECRATED CHALICE 


One of the old novices of the Abbé has a chalice which he inherited 
from his Superior. A notice in the case bears the legend, ‘‘ Consecrated 
by Monsignor Augouard, Bishop in Africa.” 

One of the friends of the old priest tells us a scrap of conversation he 
noted down on Saturday, 29th Dec., 1928, quite characteristic of his 
very frequent relations with the other world. After sounding the praises 
of this great missionary Bishop, he went on: “‘ He came to confirm at 
St. Quen. I talked with him on the promenade after breakfast, a good 
hour. He seemed to me a distinguished man; but what difficulties he 
met with, and that people made for him!” 

“The Countess X. gave me a chalice blessed by him. The paper must 
still be in its case. Once upon a time I went to the Holy Spirit people 
(Rue Lhomond). When I went into a room I saw scores of chalices 
waiting consecration, mostly simple ones, and I had taken special notice 
of one of them. I knew that I was to have it. I said, ‘ No, that is not 
possible ; it is the finest of them all.’ I heard the words, * You shall have 
that one.’ Some days afterwards, the chalice was given to me by the 
Countess. Very pious and simple, she used to come with her sisters to 
Mass at La Courneuve. It was sent me by her.”’ 


THE CARMELITE GARDEN OF RUE DE VAUGIRARD AND 
THE SEPTEMBER MARTYRS 


Among the manifold statues representing the Virgin Mother, the 
model preferred by the Abbé was a figure of Mary closely wrapped in 
Her cloak with the veil let down over Her face, in calm and highly 
classic attitude, holding the Child almost asleep in Her arms. Of this 
mode], the oldest we know is to be seen in the crypt of the Carmelites, 
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Rue de Vaugirard, Paris. It seems to have been carved round about 
1610. Perhaps it was an offering on that date of the Cardinal de Joyeuse, 
or, three years later, by Marie de Medicis when she laid the first stone 
of the chapel. This type of Madonna has often been reproduced at the 
end of the 18th century or the beginning of the rgth, whether in terra- 
cotta or in plaster. The Oratory of the Marie-Thérése Infirmary has a 
statue of this type above the altar ; and the Youth Guild of Troyes used 
to own a similar statue of great size, but in very bad condition, which 
Pere Lamy had mended with plaster as well as he could. 

This introduction is necessary to explain the word the Blessed Virgin 
said to Her good servant. That particular year he had taken part in a 
clergy retreat preached at the Carmelites. 

““I made that Retreat at the Catholic Institute in the month of 
September. It was preached in the old choir of the monks. I was strolling 
in the garden, walking to and fro. I did not see the Blessed Virgin in 
the garden of the Carmelites, but I prayed to Her for a long time. It 
was later that I saw Her, in the church of La Courneuve, where She 
spoke to me about the holy Carmelite martyrs of 1792. There were many 
priests and several bishops. She showed me the statue which has a tablet 
with their names. She told me where the priests were massacred, in the 
garden, near a double flight of steps. They were most by stricken down 
a few paces from the steps, where they could see the statue. Of myself, 
I would never have known that they died before that statue. But they 
could see it, and it inspired them to emulate the early martyrs. ‘ They 
ran forward to their deaths as to a festival,’ said the Blessed Virgin. 
Certainly they died very gaily, offering their lives to God with joy and 
courage. The graces of martyrdom are indeed very great. At the end of 
the garden there was a chapel, which was eventually destroyed under 
Napoleon III to make the Rue de Rennes, and in this chapel the statue 
was usually kept. But I think the statue was outside the chapel at the 
time of the massacre. It had been taken outside to be cleaned, perhaps, 
or to be sold ? I do not know which.” 

‘One day, in the garden of the Carmelites, where this statue once 
stood, the Blessed Virgin told me that a goodly number of priests had 
been massacred there, and that they had received very precious graces 
from Her.” 

“I also had a copy of that statue at the Youth Guild at Troyes and 
I had it set on a pedestal. But in those days I did not know that part 
of its history. At Marie-Thérése, it is the same model, and a model 
that the Blessed Virgin likes.”’ 
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PLEASANT TRIPS THAT WILL NOT COST US MUCH 


In September, 1925, we first heard tell of Pére Lamy. A woman 
employed on the North Railway, Mme. M., who had done the pilgrimage 
to Our Lady of the Woodlands in the previous June, told us that she 
had asked the Father for the cure of her pains. He had answered that 
she would suffer a lot but in two years she would be cured. 

Spurred by this tale, my sister wondered whether it would be indiscreet 
to entreat the blessing of the Blessed Virgin for a young nephew whom 
he had at the house. His mother, two years dead, had entrusted him 
to us and his father had given us leave for his Christian upbringing. 

At the time Mme. M. was a little puzzled, because she was very timid, 
not daring to go and see the Father alone, nor write to Mlle. Connessant 
to ask her if he had come back to Paris. We were running the risk of a 
long wait, but the Blessed Virgin had seen our sincerity. She made 
things turn out so well that on the 2oth December, my sister was able to 
bring little Louis to the Rue Denfert where Pere Lamy, advised by Mlle. 
Connessant, received them and gave the child the desired blessing. 

Here comes the marvellous event for us. The blessing was received 
on the 2oth December and at once the child, in good health till then, 
was strongly taken with influenza. This was nothing surprising for the 
time of year. The doctor called in on the 23rd December, ordered a 
short rest but said that on Saturday the 26th young Louis could go back 
to school for the last day of the school year. 

On the 25th December, the child feeling well, assisted, happy and well 
pleased, at the High Mass and Vespers of Christmas ; very proud to hold 
the mitre of Mgr. Henry who was celebrating. At the end of the 
ceremonies, the Abbé P. told him, “ Go back to your aunts, you should 
have had enough for the day.” The 26th he did not go to school and 
Sunday the 27th only to the 11 o’clock Mass. The 28th he was tired 
again. The doctor was called in and forbade Louis the holiday he was 
going to spend with his father at Noisy for the New Year. Congestion 
set in, and for all January and a part of February, the boy had to keep 
his bed or his room. What prayers he said to Our Lady for his own 
cure, for his family, for neighbours, for the jamboree of wolf cubs to 
which he belonged and for the Abbé who was directing it! He put up 
with plasters and all sorts of remedies for the sake of those who had 
not known the Child Jesus, and, he used to say, “‘ There are a lot of 
them.”’ 


By the 14th of February, 1926, he seemed fairly recovered. As a great 
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treat we brought him over for another visit to the Rue Denfert. The 
Forty Hours were just then going on in the chapel of the Infirmary. 

Pére Lamy received us just as at the first time, with kindness and his 
lovely smile. As there were many people there, and there were not 
enough chairs to go round, young Louis sat down on the prie-dieu 
belonging to the Father, directly facing him. The boy said, “‘ I should 
like to see the Blessed Virgin and know what She is like.’”’ Pere Lamy 
answered with his arm round the boy’s neck, ‘‘ We shall both ask Her,” 
and he went on to say, “‘ The Blessed Virgin is not very tall, a little taller 
than you. She has very pretty hands, a little bigger than yours, a lovely 
blue dress, a lovely white veil, then above Her head, a lovely crown of 
roses and daisies.” 

Young Louis never took his eyes off him and seemed to be enjoying 
the vision of all the Father told him. Several persons happening to be 
there were talking about Our Lady of the Woodlands, Her chapel, Her 
bell, and the Father’s little ass and carriage ; and these things charmed 
the child and he wanted to see everything. 

His godmother said the boy would like to go to Our Lady’s Shrine 
to see the little ass. ‘ Well,” said the Father, “‘ he shall go there!” Then, 
he turned to the child and leaning towards him smiling, he went on in 
a grave tone, “ We shall go and gather violets, cuckoo buds, lilies of the 
valley, queen of the woods, all the spring flowers and then . . . and then ” 
... very slowly, . . . “ we shall make some lovely trips, trips that will cost 
us nothing.” 

These words were spoken in an accent which one cannot reproduce 
and in the midst of a silence that no one dared to break. From that 
instant, there remained graven on our memory all the foreboding they 
connoted. 

After promising to come back for a last blessing, we took the road 
back home. In the evening before falling asleep, Louis said to the elder 
of his aunts, ‘‘ Godmamma, I have been very well, just at the Father’s.” 

Immediately afterwards, hopes of a cure vanished. On the 16th 
February the doctor had to be called in for fierce headaches, and he 
did not conceal from us that the child’s condition was very critical. In 
fear of tubercular meningitis, he asked for a return visit. This took place 
on the 18th February, but the day before, which was Ash Wednesday, 
the boy on waking had asked his godmother : “ When are they putting 
on a little dust ?”’ . . . “‘ What dust, my darling ?”’ (She thought he was 
dreaming.) ‘‘ You know very well ; on the forehead.” “ But that’s to-day ” 
... ‘* Then you aren’t going to Mass?”’.. . “ Yes, I am going now.” 
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Coming out of the church, she went to find the Abbé P. who had 
often come to see young Louis since he had taken to his bed. He had 
seen the child some days previously and though heartbroken at the news 
my sister gave him, he could not believe it. She repeated the child’s 
question about the ashes and added, “‘ You know, M. |’Abbé, that of his 
own accord, he had asked us for the Child Jesus. I think there should 
be no delay.’ “ Have things come to that ?”’ “I don’t say to-day, but 
to-morrow if you will be so good.”’ “‘ I will come and see him to-morrow.” 

Some minutes after the Abbé came he said, ‘‘ He won’t be afraid ?”’ 
‘Oh, no, M. l’Abbé,” my sister answered, ‘‘ He has told us so often. 
‘It is nothing for me to die; I shall go to Heaven. I shall see the 
Blessed Virgin, Mammy Ina (his mother), and I shall play with the Boy 
Jesus.’ ”’ 

On seeing the Abbé, young Louis was delighted, as he always was at 
any of his visits, and he received the ashes joyfully. As he went out the 
Abbé said to us, “‘ Not without deep feeling I understand your sorrow. 
At that age (10 years), he is delightful, but, but, he is so pure.’ We 
understand that God wanted him and the sacrifice had to be made, 
hard though it was. 

The boy had on his head a picture of Our Lady of the Woodlands 
night and day, given to him by Pere Lamy at his first visit, and he 
frequently called on this dear Mother. 

On the 18th of February he joyfully received Holy Communion. 
During the day our Parish Priest came to see him and brought him a 
Mission Crucifix which he took with eagerness, placing it on his heart. 
The Parish Priest was touched. That evening there was a consultation 
of doctors, whose diagnosis confirmed that of the doctor in charge. They 
decided to make a puncture to see if it were really tuberculosis and this 
was the 21st February. Here one may observe the boy’s spirit of sacrifice. 
At the first cry he gave, his godmother said to him, ‘ Oh, Louis boy, 
how great a cross the Abbé is going to get to-day.’’ Then there was 
perfect silence and the operation went on without further incident, since 
his Curé and the Boy Jesus would be pleased. 

The day went on as well as could be expected. His father, his brothers 
and sisters all came to see him and thought they could see a definite 
improvement, but at 8 o’clock that evening the agony began. Up to 
midnight, he had strong delirium, which showed itself specially by 
religious movements ; incense, benediction, and all of a sudden a sharp 
movement made him turn in the bed. He lifted his eyes towards a picture 
of the Blessed Virgin facing his bed, looked at it as with rapture, and 
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calm ensued. Still he was enduring dreadful sufferings, and paralysis 
crept on. He lost the use of speech and did not again open his eyes for: 
four days. The moments when he seemed to recover consciousness were 
those when he sensed the presence of the Abbé near him. He had said 
a few days previously, “I like the Abbé coming to me because he makes 
little crosses on my forehead and then I am alright.” 

At last, on the last night, he recognised his father, and though he 
could not see him, put his arms around his neck, and in spite of the 
pleasure it gave him, the poor father gently undid them saying, ‘‘ Cuddling 
is alright, but we must not overdo it.’’ Then the child stayed quiet. 

He kept his consciousness to the last moment. In the morning he 
understood the Abbé reciting the Cubs’ Promise. A tear ran down his 
cheek. When the doctor asked him if he still suffered, he shook his head. 
At twenty minutes to one, the day of the Lance and Nails, Louis left 
for Heaven. The Boy Jesus had called him on the 26th of February, 
1926. Now he is praying for his father and for us. 

Some days after, to one who knew him well and who was speaking to 
him about young Louis, Pere Lamy replied, “‘ He is in the Blessed 
Virgin’s pleasure ground.” 

At the end of a visit of his aunt to the infirmary, one of them said 
to Pére Lamy, ‘And he so wanted to see the Blessed Virgin.” “He is 
seeing Her,’ he replied, “ There is no doubt about that.” 

Another time, Mlle. Connessant said again to Pére Lamy: ‘‘ He would 
have so loved to say Mass, he must be saying it in Heaven.” “‘ No,” 
replied Pére Lamy, “ In Heaven Mass is said no longer. He is with the 
Angelic Choir. He sings the new songs and he is following the Lamb. 
Louis was pious; he had something angelic about him.” 


APPARITION OF THE VIRGIN AND CHILD AT SAINT 
MICHEL DES BATIGNOLLES, PARIS. 


Father Lamy was speaking to one of his close friends about a Midnight 
Mass quite recently celebrated by him at Meudon, which had given 
him great joy. “‘ Have you seen the Holy Child on the Altar ?”’ his friend 
asked him. “‘ No,” he replied, “‘ I have seen Him in the arms of His Holy 
Mother at St. Michael’s and at Our Lady of the Woodlands in February.” 
“ What year was that, for Our Lady of the Woodlands ?”’ “ It was during 
the war ; I think 1915. How lovely is the Holy Child! He is rosy ; pretty, 
charming, fascinating.” 
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“The church of St. Michael was not yet finished. It was the novena 
of St. Michael and I had come to Vespers as the poster invited. After 
Vespers, the Parish Priest took us round the church. He showed us the 
statue of the Virgin and Child done by a well-known artist. You can 
see it there still. The Blessed Virgin has Her robe open at the neck. 
The Child is quite naked ; She is holding Him with a bit of cloth. The 
Blessed Virgin appeared to me and said : ‘ Take care, Lucifer is after you 
like a dog tracking down a hare.’ She signified to me that this represen- 
tation, done by a professional man, and very good artistically, was not 
pleasing to Her. I was inclined to speak condescendingly about that 
statue. She asked me to be very careful of my words. I said that it did 
not answer the great dignity of the Mother of God and that the statue 
did not please me.” ‘“‘ This marble group should be, just now, they tell 
me, in the mortuary chapel.” ‘‘ It wasn’t in the chapel then,”’ replied the 
Abbé, “ but in a room, very untidy, among some wooden beams. I was 
only a few moments there. The Parish Priest had said to me, ‘I am 
going to show you a masterpiece of the Prix de Rome.’ I don’t remember 
his name.”’ 

‘I found it disconcerting.” He pulled a face, then went on, smiling, 
“I gave it one furious glare and then passed by. There was a little 
passage between the wooden beams, and we went in Indian file. Just 
then the Blessed Virgin appeared to us, beside Her statue, holding the 
Child. She spoke the words that I have already told you, warning me 
of the wiles of Satan. The Holy Child was pretty with His curly hair. 
He seemed to be two years old.” “‘ How was He dressed ?”’ “ In His little 
brown gown. The Child said nothing, but He was properly dressed.”’ 
(This was said smiling, but very emphatically). 

“The Blessed Virgin appeared and leant down towards me as far as 
my ear. I quickly pulled out 2, 3, ha’pennies which [I let fall into a tin 
box in front of the statue. I did not look at the people. I thought only 
of running away. Near me was the architect of the church who had been 
so good as to show me round.” 

He said these words to his friend who did not altogether catch them : 
“The statue remains a statue. The Blessed Virgin, small as She is, hardly 
topped it. She is below middle height.” 

On the 30th of January, 1925, wishing to get a few details about the 
fact that he had related to me the summer before, I took Pére Lamy 
to St. Michael’s. The car stopped in front of the old church for our 
entry, but the Abbé soon took us out again into a lateral street. It was 
on the corner of that, facing the new church now nearly finished, that 
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the shanty was, where the statue is on view. This shed is now used as 
the office for the funerals. 

I asked a young man where the statue of the Virgin and Child was. 
“They are still in the same place,” he said, and he brought us into the 
office where two workmen invited us to see it. It was not, in the first 
room by which we entered, but in a little room beyond, a small place, 
giving by a door on to the square of the new church. “ It was just here,”’ 
he said. “‘ Those are the same beams. It was here She came. But see 
what a bad memory I have! I thought I remembered that the Child was 
standing up.” 

The statue, slightly more than life size, stands against a partition 
between the two rooms. The Blessed Virgin, seated, is holding the Child 
on Her left knee. He is also seated. The workmen, very affable, showed 
off the beauties of the sculpture and the carving and enlarged upon the 
purity of the marble more than upon its contours. One of them took 
the trouble to tap his pencil by turns on the Child’s head, the Virgin’s 
head, Her breast, Her arm, to get different notes. ‘ It is a real keyboard,” 
he said. “‘ What purity of tone! What spoils the work just now is the 
dust and we would not dare to wash it. That is the sculptor’s own 
business, when he comes to set it up in the church.” I interrupted: 
‘Could you tell me the name of this sculptor ?’”’ “‘ Why, Sir, here is his 
signature.” [ read on the base, Arthur Guéniot. 1920.” 

Some customers called the workmen into the first office and I was 
for an instant alone with the Abbé Lamy. I asked him, “‘ Did the Virgin 
set foot on these beams ? ”’ ‘‘ No, here in front.” The workmen came back 
My companion enquired their news of the Abbé Baston, Parish Priest 
of St. Michael. We thanked them and went out. 

On the sidewalk the Abbé started again. ‘‘ The Blessed Virgin was in 
front of Her statue, on the feet of the statue, on the marble. Matter is 
nothing to Her. She goes through marble as easily as through air.” 
‘‘ And did She lean towards you, dear Father, and say, ‘ Look out, Satan 
is On your track like a dog tracking a hare.’ ” “‘ No, not Satan, Lucifer.” 

‘“ I was fortunate to be able to say a Hail Mary just then.” “ Do you 
remember the date of the apparition, Father ?”’ “‘ It was just after Cardinal 
Amette died. He died in August,* the Thursday within the octave of 
St. Michael. With that you will easily find out the date. I had four or 
five children with me. It was their holiday. I always brought a few with 
me. This time, they were altar boys. They were in front of me.”’ 


* The Thursday within the octave of St. Michael (Sept. zgth.) would almost 
certainly be in October — — not August. 
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THE ABBE LAMY IN THE BACK STREETS. 
THE RED BELT. 


You need quite 1o years, he tells us, to get familiar with these special 
kind of folk. 

To have any influence in these surroundings, you must manage to 
become one of them. Once this is achieved, the priest is no longer the 
Curé, the person who puts people’s backs up; _he is the Pere, looking 
to his children. Quite often I used to go out into the zone with three 
litres of wine in my pockets, a ring of stale bread under each arm, loaded 
up with large basins containing seven portions of victuals which the 
shoe maker’s wife used to cook for me. It was no use giving a bit of 
money to the sick or the infirm. The urchins doing the errands did them 
all wrong, or far from honestly. That was the way I kept alive every day 
for the last six months, with mutton which he liked, a poor man, a 
teacher’s son, who lived in the belt in a solitary hole quite near the 
fortifications. He had built his hut of oiled paper between two lilac 
bushes. His dwelling was so tiny that to get in and out you had to 
dismantle the stove-pipe. There was just enough room for the bed and 
for a bit of furniture on which he arranged his crockery, and when you 
closed the door, the stove could fit. The floor was covered with old 
shoes which the poor fellow kept from the rag-pickers to make his fire. 

This poor man owned, in addjtion, a pail in which I used to put water 
for him but it would not hold more than two litres, because of a hole 
rather low down. Although paralysed, he would not go to hospital. 
“Here it is good enough for dogs,”’ he used to say, But on Sunday, | 
was too busy and could not visit him. I used to send him his meals 
through some charitable woman. ‘“‘ Ah, those blasted Sundays,”’ he used 
to say. 


AT LA COURNEUVE 


The little garden round the church of St. Lucian is by rare luck 
undisturbed, even to the old tree under which he was photographed. 
All the year round this tree is green. In the spring it is covered with 
bright buds, and in the autumn, with a group of pink berries, shedding 
orange-coloured pips. 

The Abbé Lamy was always and above all busy about souls and their 
salvation, and he was quite careless about things of earth, unless they 
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were stamped with beauty. Seldom did he show attachment to anything, 
except in his garden at Le Pailly where he showed partiality to his Queen 
of the Snow, a fine white rose reminding him of Mary’s crown; and he 
tended with special care several small evergreens. To a friend who 
showed surprise at this, he said one day, that they were old cuttings 
from the great bush springing at La Courneuve up against the apse of 
the church. The care he took to perpetuate the memory of this plant 
may be accounted for by two stories. 


“k & x 


“Into the garden, behind the church, the Blessed Virgin came. I was 
dreaming of giving up and putting on my slippers. I pictured my 
retirement in flattering colours, and I began to grumble, and complain. 
When She feels that you do that because you wanted to plant God in 
human souls and have not succeeded, She has compassion on you. It 
was near the bush, and there were two iron chairs.” 

“Near the bush, so big and fine ?”’ 

““ Tt was quite small when I got there (holding his hand about 30 inches 
above the ground). It was two or three years old. But quite often it had 
been smashed down. The urchins used to climb over it. The next time 
She came reminding me of this, She said She was always beside me. 
These were Her words: ‘I am always by your side.’ She appeared in 
the one possible spot between the church and the pillar, near the buttress. 

And looking straight at me She said: ‘ I am always in the gap’ (with a 
smile), “Remember that, My son.’ ” 

‘She was there by me one day when a poor Parish Priest was asking | 
himself in a garden at the apse of his church if he ought to carry on with 
his job. A blunder, a scandal, had befallen, and he could only think of | 
withdrawing from that ungovernable parish. He set off to read his 
breviary in his garden. She told him at once that She had been there 
quite alone listening to his griefs.” 

Mary’s second visit, in the course of which the Abbé Lamy had this 
intimation, happened the same evening. An old priest was coming to the 
end of a heavy day. He was saying, “I can no more, I can no more, I 
can no more.” During his supper he had been worried. The lads had 
come to play in the Sacred Heart room, as on every Sunday and 
Thursday, and at 10 o’clock, the housekeeper was very annoyed at all 
the upset. The Blessed Virgin came at night and said, “ I was just beside 
you ; I am always in the gap.” 
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This simile, used by Her to make Her servant understand how She 
is always contending, and holding that point of the Holy City most 
hotly assailed by the fiend, occurs once more in his revelations. 

One day, in fact, he was telling his young religious: “ She also said 
‘ I am in the gap without fail ; and when you have left the earth you will 
be so too, working for the salvation of souls and telling their hearts what 
you now tell them at your meetings, bringing them back to God.’ ” 


Once he had retired, the old Curé accepted, every year, the invitation 
of a very friendly family living in Chartres since the 1914 war. It was 
a pleasant way of seeing them again, and to gain a few days’ respite from 
the crowd of callers assailing him at the Marie-Thérése Infirmary, and 
of getting in some prayers at the feet of Our Lady of Chartres, one of 
the Shrines he loved best. Now there still stands at a point of the old 
town wall a very unpretentious chapel called Our Lady of the Breach. 
It was, they say, called so from a breach made in the ramparts by 
Huguenot cannon in the Siege of Chartres. A statue of the City’s Patron 
quickly carried to the point seems to have kept the enemy out of the 
town. As Pére Lamy heard this story with joy, a kindly brother priest 
got him to say Mass one morning in the little shrine. He kept on saying, 
“The Mother of God says, “I am always in the gap.’ Let us do and say 
in like manner.” 


FOUNDING THE GUILDS AT LA COURNEUVE 


When he was chosen to be Parish Priest for La Courneuve in 1900, 
there had never been.any Guilds in the parish. So the zealous Director 
set about the work. He took the boys every Thursday and Sunday to 
the Presbytery or in his garden, where the urchins ran riot, without care 
for the flower beds. The girls were squeezed into the sacristy under 
Mile. Lacoste until the Guild room of the Rue Villot was built. Whilst 
this was happening, M. & Mme. Antoine offered to take charge of the 
Guilds. The boys could meet in the yard of 63, Rue de la Convention, 
where there was a shed. This shed was closed and in winter they had a 
more comfortable room. At the end of some years, the boys, who had 
almost all persevered, were a crack corps. They did not leave the Guild 
until their military service. Mme. Antoine, on her side, tended the girls 
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with great devotion and they came in large numbers ; so there were many 
really Christian marriages, a thing unheard of at La Courneuve for 
more than 50 years. 

In this way, after marriage, the young guildsman went on practising 
his religion regularly and went to Communion on all the feast days with 
his wife, she also being of the Guild. This made a singular change in 
the piety of the parish; for on the arrival of the Abbé at La Courneuve 
there were in all half a score of persons at the Sunday Masses. The 
Congregation was not numerous except on All Saints and Palm Sunday. 
I remember perfectly that at the Easter Communion there was only 
Mme. O., the mother, bold enough to appear and approach the Holy 
Table. Apart from the young people of the Guild not a man came until 
the arrival of M. & Mme. E., after which several other Christian families 
settled down in the parish. 

Thanks to these newcomers, and to the good influence of the Guilds, 
when the Abbé Lamy left La Courneuve 23 years later, the two Sunday 
Masses were much frequented as well as Vespers, and the Communions 
at Feast Days were no longer to be counted. What is most remarkable 
is that the farm labourers set about practising frequent Communion 
without human respect, and those who knew their mentality at the end 
of the last century can only say that the Abbé obtained real miracles. 

On the death of M. Antoine, the Abbé took over the sole direction of 
the boys’ Guild, which was from then on very numerous. Every Thursday, 
after a whole morning given over the Catechism, followed by the children’s 
confessions, he passed his afternoon with them at the Guild, 300 yards 
from the church. He was then more than 70 years of age. In between 
he had to maintain all the parochial services unaided. There were many ~ 
baptisms and he took all the funerals. He often had to meet the coffin — 
in some quite distant place, whether in the freezing cold or in the full 
summer heat. Then he would be busy with his Guild up to Io or 11 
o’clock. Often he would stay on till midnight with his older boys. By 
then he was usually dropping with fatigue so that his Guildsmen remarked 
on it. . 

On Sundays, the work was tripled because of the services and the — 
Catechism which he took between Low Mass and High Mass. He preached — 
at both. Then, after the High Mass, from which he often came completely 
worn out, he would have, before dinner, some sick person that he had 
to go out and see at once, or a baptism, or a funeral; so he was rarely 
free after High Mass. He had just time to dine and after that he would 
have to take a baptism or meet a coffin. At 2 o’clock he said the Rosary, 
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and Vespers were sung. From there he went to his Guild, or someone 
came to visit him, because He was at the mercy of parochial needs. 

Finally, on Sunday evenings, he kept the older boys far into the night. 
One can understand how, after a dose like that, repeated for 20 years, 
the holy old man had no longer the energy to undress for bed. That 
went on till 1923 when he departed for the Marie-Thérése Infirmary, 
completely spent. One cannot even imagine how at his age, he could 
take up so much work for his Guilds. At nightfall he used to say, “] 
thank the Great God that I have once more got through this day.” 
Indeed he had need of celestial help to bear so much fatigue. 


OUR LADY OF THE SWEET SMILE 


The photograph of the Bulletin shows the old Pastor beside the statue 
of the Sweet Smile. This is the name the venerable old priest gave to 
a cast metal statue of the Immaculate purchased for his Boys’ Guild. 
In his opinion, the face of this statue was common, altogether different 
from Mary’s, but the whole statue gave a certain correct impression of 
the general aspect of the Blessed Virgin. 

With regard to the statue of Mary, the Abbé Lamy said one day, “ It 
is very tiresome that I happened to have been away when the statue 
was brought, and to find it not set up, but left on the ground. I took it 
and rested it against the pedestal which was meant for it. I had gone 
about two yards back to judge the effect when the Blessed Virgin 
appeared.” 

‘Before the war, I had surrounded Her statue with a well-tended 
flower bed, franked with silver leaf or chrysanthemum, according to the 
season. She was at the crossing of two little alleys bordered by a few 
feet of Laura Regia, a large-leafed laurel.” 

“ During the war, I did not leave the statue on the spot. We transported 
it to the Girls’ Guild, when the Health Ministry took possession of the 
ground. There, it was bombarded. Shells fell all round, but She got none.” 

“The pedestal got broken by four young fellows whom I had asked 
to transfer the stones from St. Ouen to La Courneuve. They had taken 
something to drink on the road. I had to put in an iron rod inthe middle. 
It came from the Chateau Necker at St. Ouen. I used to lodge in its 
outbuildings when I was curate. There, in a great pleasance of boxwood 
walks were several statues of heathen gods, which have now been long 
since sold. I seem to remember that this one supported the statue of 
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Pallas.” ‘“ What happened to that pedestal, Father ?”’... ‘‘ It has remained 
in the grounds of the Guild. The plinth is at Mary Immaculate, Rue 
Vilot, 11. This, of Le Pailly, was made by my cousin Gibourg this winter. 
Here I had planted, a yard from the statue, a wistaria which I was going 
to prop. A mad woman came and broke it down. The poor thing broke 
it and let it wither. It was a pity because the plant had quite taken root. 
In the cemetery, the mad woman gathers the flowers and piles them 
into wreaths, for the foot of the cross. I shall have to re-plant the 
wistaria. Look how those roses (Queen of the Snow) are covered with 
blooms. They were bound to get well at the feet of Our Lady. It is a 
joy to me to have Her always before my eyes. She must have many 
white flowers and only white ones.” 


ON THE FOUNDATION OF OUR LADY OF THE WOODLANDS 


Letter from Father Lamy to Father Lemoine, Vicar of Violot, who died 
before him. 


All those who knew Father Lemoine well know that he kept, until his 
death, the most perfect silence on his share in the vision of Pére Lamy 
at Gray, and this he kept even from a near relative, much beloved, a 
priest like myself. Still he once owned implicitly to the fact of this before 
the writer of these lines, and once again he let himself go a little more 
under pressure, by the late Mme. Rousselet of La Courneuve, who, 
rightly recognising the great importance of these events, brief though it 
had been, set it down in writing. 


“In the chapel of Our Lady at Gray, you must have heard (the gth 
Sept., 1909), as I did, the Blessed Virgin. After condemning modernism 
with great emphasis, She foretold the present war. I repeat Her words.” 

“The war will be slow to enkindle. It will set Europe on fire. All 
Europe. It will set the whole world on fire. More than five million men 
will lose their lives in this war.’”’ (His favourite version was, “ More than 
five million men will die on the battle field.”) ‘* After this dire visitation, 
or calamity—I don’t remember the exact words—God will give peace back 
to the world. Our country will be rebuilt by decent men.” (Another version, 
but more favourable was, ‘ ‘Decent men will join hands to rebuild the Father- 
land.’’) Still Her words, ‘‘ There will hardly be any men left on earth.” 

“Then looking towards the priest who was saying Mass (he was af 
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the altar, while the chair and kneeler of the Abbé Lemoine were a little 
behind him on the Epistle side), ‘the Germans shall not get so far as 
here. They will not go any further (meaning than Le Pailly). That is 
his cradle, the place where he was born. In his lifetime they shall never 
pass ; I shall be the barrier.’ ”’ 

‘* Lucifer said to Her in a wild voice, ‘You will strike their ranks with 
panic ?’ The Blessed Virgin answered, ‘I know what I will do. I shall 
become the Protectress of this country.’ ” 

Then on the 12th December, 1911, the priest was coming back from 
his prayers before the Shrine of St. Vincent de Paul. He had made a 
pilgrimage to the Saint on the occasion of his 25th anniversary of 
ordination. He was ordained in front of the Shrine. 

He was crossing the Red Cross Square to get a tram to go to the 
North Station when at the corner of the Oven Street, his attention was 
drawn to a statue of the Blessed Virgin in gilt wood, which was in the 
window of a general dealer. He stopped to look at it. The shop woman 
invited him to come in as she would show him the statue at closer 
quarters. The priest went in. The woman took the statue out of the 
window and it suddenly became luminous. The priest was astonished 
and the woman seemed quite upset. 

‘“ Did the Jewess see the statue shine too, Father?” “I think that is 
certain,” he said. 

‘“'The priest asked the price of the statue and the woman named a 
somewhat stiff figure. (We think it was a little less than {2.) The priest 
had only a few francs with him. The shop woman, seeing him at a loss, 
said, ‘ I will put it on one side for you.’ ‘ Do what you like,’ said the priest. 
But before going away he said he would come back a little later.”’ 

“In the first fortnight of Jan., 1912, the priest went back to Paris to 
conclude the purchase of the statue, of which he often found himself 
being reminded. He was provided with a slightly larger sum than the 
shop woman had asked him. But coming to the shop front, he stopped 
before the statue which was still in the window in the same place. The 
woman, seeing the priest at the shop door, came out and told him to 
come in and finish his purchase, for the statue was still there.”’ 

“ The priest went in and found himself facing the shop man who said 
something like this. “ My wife who was going to sell you that statue did 
not as yet know the value. I can only let you have it for. . .,’ more than 
one-third the price the woman had asked. ‘ You priests bargain just for 
bargaining’s. sake.’ ”’ 

“When the merchant was finishing wrapping the statue at the end of 
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the shop, he said in a low voice, ‘ Ah, if I could only screw Your neck... 
You and Your Jesus.’ He seized the right hand of the statue in a rage. 
The priest heard a slight crack. The woman said to her husband in a 
low voice : ‘ Azariel, don’t spoil it, he would not have it then.’ ” 

‘The priest hurriedly took up the statue and went away. As he went 
away he heard the shop man say to his wife: ‘ The fool; he has bought 
a lump of wood, hardly gilded and all worm-eaten for...” 

“The priest got back to his parish and set the statue on his desk. 
There he used to love praying to the Blessed Virgin and often got very 
special favours.” 

“In the course of January, 1914, the priest had to make a business 
journey to his family. During the luncheon his nephew said, ‘ Uncle, 
they are selling the Boise Guyotte in lots. There is a lot of it sold already.’ 
When the price was named, the priest added, ‘ You ought to have bought 
one lot, at least.’ “ That’s easy,’ said the young man, ‘ you have only to 
write to M. X. at Gray.’ ” 

‘“ He bought two lots, which are now his property at the Bois Guyotte. 

(‘ The Blessed Virgin found me the money but through third parties. I 
managed to get Nos. 8 and 1.’)” 

“This was the state of things when in the course of April, 1914, the 
priest was ordered to take the statue to the Cottage of the Bois-Guyotte. 
The holy angels had told him they would give him a fine day. (There 
are two versions of what they said. The first one, ‘ He is going to carry 
the statue of Our Queen to the house at Bois Guyotte. We must give him 
a good day.’ Or ‘ He is soon going to take the statue of Our Queen to 
the wood. We must make it a fine day.’) ” f 

“The 18th April, 1914, the priest took the express and towards nc ‘ti 
arrived at Chalindrey were there was a carriage waiting to take — 
his house. After the family meal he asked his nephew to take him in his 
little side-car to Bois Guyotte. The priest took the statue, which he hz nad 
put for the moment on his bed, got into the car and left. In front of the 
church of Le Pailly he stopped the car. Still carrying the statue he went 
into the church to adore the Blessed Sacrament and went to pray at the 
tomb of his parents. He was finishing his prayer at the tomb when he 
had the happiness of seeing them. His mother said to his father: ‘ He 
is carrying the statue of Our Queen to Bois Guyotte. We must go with | 
him.’ “ That’s quite easy,’ said his father. His mother went on, ‘If 
anything happened to him on the way ?’ ‘ We are there,’ said his father, 

“and besides Our Queen will protect him.’ Saying these words they 
disappeared.” 








L 
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(Another version by the old priest to one of his friends differs some- 
what. ‘‘ Just as I was throwing holy water for the second time, my father 
said, “ He is going to the Bois Guyotte.” My mother didn’t seem to have 
much confidence in the skill of her grandson. She said, ‘ If he came by 
an accident ?’ ‘ No,’ said my father, ‘we are there and Our Queen is 
protecting him.’ ‘ If we go with him, etc.’ She said, “ That is easy.’ ” 

The priest came out of the cemetery much moved and happy. He 
came back into his trailer and the journey went on without incident, 
when, close to Violot on the road called ‘Tween Houses,’ the priest 
heard one of the angels say to the other, ‘He has great gaiety in his soul, 
almost like that of the Blessed in Heaven.’ The other replied, ‘ Our Queen 
is giving him that.’ ” 

‘““ As we were going into Violot, the angel happened to say as I was 
holding the statue in my right hand, ‘ That’s a little mark of honour 
which Our Queen appreciates.’ ” 

“The priest went across the village stopping only an instant at his 
godfather’s, M. Noirot. Some minutes later his nephew stopped the 
tri-car on the road facing beside the Bois Guyotte, and said, ‘ There 
it we 

“The priest took about eight dozen steps along a bad road, looking 
on every side to get his bearings. He had not been in the wood for more 
than forty years. His nephew said, ‘ There is the ditch, you are on your 
own ground.’ The priest took a few more steps and stopped at the foot 
of an oak tree which divided the road into two. He put his hat and stick 
on the ground, then taking his knife from his pocket he cut the string 
which bound the statue in its paper parcel, tissue paper and brown 
paper. In less time than it take to tell, the strings fell down, the paper 
opened and the statue appeared.” 

(“ Another time he said: ‘I gave a cut and suddenly the string un- 
twisted and untied—making a sort of whirling gesture.—I took the 
statue and gave the rest to my nephew, to burn the paper and string.’) 
His nephew looked on with much curiosity. The priest said to him, 
“Gather up the papers and string and make a bundle which we will burn 
when we go up.’ The young man obeyed. He said, ‘ It is all gilded.’ ” 

“The weather was splendid. Not a cloud, and the sun already hot. 
The priest bent down to take up his hat and stick in his left hand, and 
as he straightened he saw the statue which he was holding in his right 
hand surrounded with dazzling light.’’ 

“ His parents, many blessed souls among his kindred and acquaintance 
from Le Pailly and Violot were about the Blessed Virgin. So that his 
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nephew should not know what was going on, he said, ‘ Stay here, 1 want 
to go alone to the Cottage.’ ” 

‘The men and women saints ranged themselves on each side of the 
road and went up in silence. The priest, going as far as the top of the 
hill, felt tired and felt the statue growing in weight. He halted at a big 
stone in the middle of the road. The saints said, ‘ He is going to say 
good-bye.’ The priest turned round and raising the statue in both hands, 
he made the Sign of the Cross. The saints disappeared, and he easily 
got to the door of the house.” 

“ The priest had forgotten the keys of the summerhouse, so he called 
his nephew. Whilst waiting for him to bring them and open the door 
of the summerhouse, he stood the statue of the Blessed Virgin on the 
highest step of the kitchen stairs at the side door. He knelt down and 
said his Office. At last his nephew arrived and opened the doors. The 
priest again took up the statue into the vestibule where he set it on the 
chimney piece. Then, finding that it would be too much at the mercy 
of anyone that came, he moved it into the first bedroom where he put 
it again on the chimney piece. That is where you saw it.” 

The chimney piece in the Adams’ style with marble inlay is now in 
the dining room in the new house of Father Lamy at Le Pailly. Another 
of the same period, the latter decorated with the Gamma Cross, was 
brought back to Pére Lamy when they were dismantling the rooms of 
of the Woodland House, to transform it into the small chapel there at 
present. 

“This is the story of the purchase and transportation of the statue 
of Our Lady of the Woodlands in the summerhouse of Bois Guyotte.” 

“ My task is finishing. Nothing for me now but to go there as a pilg ‘im 
to pray Her to protect our country and to show Her ready help in every 
disaster.” | 








SOME YEARS WITH ABBE LAMY 


These memories go back over twenty years, through a period fi rom 
August, 1916; to April, 1921, during which I knew the dear and s: 
Abbé Lamy. 3 

We belonged to the mining district of the North of France, and driven 
out by the enemy, we took refuge at La Courneuve. We had been drawn 
thither through an uncle and mobilized into munitions, through the big 
wages then given to working folk. True enough, we had to work for 
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11 hours a day, and stand-to for 12 consecutive hours at the factory 
when we were on night watch. So, as Sunday came round and we were 
not on duty, which happened only every second Sunday, it was a very 
welcome day of rest. 

We assisted the whole family at the Parochial High Mass, and took 
up a whole row of chairs, the second on the Gospel side. We sometimes 
got there a little before Mass time, so that we could listen to the last 
explanation of the Catechism by the good Parish Priest of La Courneuve, 
to children whom we thought very disorderly, and whom the devoted 
helpers of Father Lamy, M. and Mme. Antoine, tried to keep quiet. 
Then the priest sang High Mass amidst a fine crowd of altar boys, 
sometimes 20, wearing red cassocks and tippets, the two eldest in purple 
cassocks and tippets, and in the old fashion, the tippet was bordered 
with one or two rows of braid. All moved gracefully about the Sanctuary, 
the eldest being Thurifier and Master of Ceremonies. 

Every Sunday, it was a sight to edify and comfort in those days of 
trouble and heartbreak. During the whole Sacrifice, the face of the 
saintly old man, with his aureole of white hair, seemed to be transfigured. 
He carried us away with him straight to God. From the deep piety with 
which he intoned the Gloria in Excelsits Deo, you would think that he 
had glimpses of God in glory among his angels. 

After the Gospel, the Abbé* went up into the pulpit, accompanied 
by one of his big altar boys, for his sight was failing, and he had to have 
someone to whisper to him, here and there, a word of the notices which 
he was likely to miss. 

His sermons were always simple and practical. He would often remind 
his parishioners of the need for mortification and modesty. How 
vehemently he denounced the decay of morals and immodesty in dress. 
Sometimes he begged us to do penance in order to avoid some mis- 
fortune, some disaster foretold by the Blessed Virgin to an old priest : 
sometimes he comforted his parishioners and promised a speedy and 
victorious end to the war. During the last days of May, 1918, the 
Germans, after an advance of 70 miles, were nearing Senlis and threaten- 
ing the Capital. The Parisians, run wild, were leaving the town pell-mell. 
The Parish Priest of La Courneuve would soothe his parishioners, asking 
them to stay at home, and affirming that final victory was near at hand. 


“The Blessed Virgin,” he emphasized, “‘ has promised this to an old 
Priest.” 


* ‘The writer of this note, like every Frenchman I know, insists that Curé is Curate 
and Vicaire is Vicar! All through his corrections of this are mistaken. 
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We knew what old Priest it was that received the confidences of the 
Blessed Virgin and we had great veneration for our dear Curé. He was 
sO pious, so supernatural! You saw him constantly saying his Rosary ; 
frequently he would kneel before the Tabernacle, or before the Lady 
Altar. Every evening he was at the service of his parishioners for 
prayers, sitting in the Chapel of Our Lady of La Courneuve. A dozen 
persons, sometimes a few more would be present. After prayers he sat 
down and said quite simply a few words on one of the virtues, on a 
point of doctrine, or an episode in the life of the Saints. He used very 
simple comparisons to make clearer to us the truths of Christian 
doctrine. He seemed to us as simple and sweet as St. Francis of Sales 
himself. After this he sat at the harmonium to sing and accompany a 
hymn, in honour of the Blessed Virgin. We saw him then in profile, 
his head slightly lifted upwards, his eyes set towards Heaven, quite 
transfigured, singing with all his heart his favourite canticle :— 

““Oh, Mother dearest, keep my place, 
Where, one day, I may see thy face.” 

We occasionally had plain proof that the Blessed Virgin specially 
guarded her devoted servant. In the catastrophe of La Courneuve, a 
huge amount of powder and many millions of grenades exploded. I had 
then gone back North. When I returned some days after, I found houses 
without doors and windows, the inside partitions crumbled into rubbish. __ 
The factories round the place of the explosion, where there were 
thousands of workers, mostly from Paris, were completely destroyed; 
the metal joists twisted ; roofs and walls in ruins. Normally s peak ing, 
hundreds of people should have been killed there. There was very 
nearly a thousand wounded but only a few killed and natieuall rom 
Courneuve, thanks to the manifest protection of the been 

In connection with this epoch, I am bound to relate, for 
of the Blessed Virgin and her servant, Abbé Lamy, a fact mor 
touching myself. Consequent upon a fall in the yard of the Girls’ He 
at La Courneuve, one of my cousins had to go to hospital with a t tm 01 
on the hip. The operation was wonderfully successful and some wei 
of convalescence followed on. My little cousin was to come 
presently, and my aunt went to see her every day. One day, on heb dail 
visit to the hospital, she was thunderstruck to hear that her little gi at es 
had died during the night of an embolism of the heart. In her cit 
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she went back at once to La Courneve by tram, got off in front of the — 
Church and went in to tell the sorrowful news to Abbé Lamy. Before 
my aunt could say a word, the Curé told her: “ Madame, I know that 
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your little daughter went to heaven last night at 11 o'clock. This morning 
I did not wish to tell her brother, Jules, who was serving my Mass, so 
as not to grieve him.’’ My aunt was astonished at these words, but con- 
soled to know that her ro year old child was with God. So, I treasure 
dearly a photograph of that little girl, on the back of which my aunt 
wrote in her straight and firm hand, “The Lord hath given and the 
Lord hath taken away; blessed be the name of the Lord.” 

One evening, whilst I was making a visit to the Blessed Sacrament, 
the Abbé Lamy came looking for me, with a personal invitation to a 
kind of Retreat that he was going to preach every evening for several 
days, to his young folk. The Holy Communion that I made on the 
following morning was going to mark a sudden change in my life. Never 
have I felt so keenly the real Presence of Our Lord. I could not describe 
the intense feeling and the mighty peace which flooded in upon my soul. 
God was marking me out to be His priest, His minister. This grace 
would make me, first, a seminarist of the Abbé Lamy, and lastly, a 
Priest of Christ in the diocese of N. As seminarist, I was to know more 
intimately the dear and holy Priest of La Courneuve. 

To think of being a priest, when you are only a low class hand in a 
factory, you need a special grace. This was obtained from the Blessed 
Virgin by the request of the Abbé Lamy, who complained that he had 
no seminarist from his own parish, and how the lack of perseverance in 
one vocation on which he much relied, had been a deep affliction to 
him. As soon as he knew my dispositions, he encouraged me; he put 
aside an outfit without delay ; enjoined me to get leave from my Father, 
and himself presented me to the Superior of the Junior Seminary of 
Conflans. 

When the war was over, my family quitted La Courneuve, to go back 
to their own country. The Curé, of his own accord, generously offered 
me the hospitality of the Presbytery, to spend my weekly day off there, 
and many holidays, at All Saints, Carnival and Whitsuntide. So I came 
to live on intimate terms with the good Father and to share his poor 
and simple living. If his home was cold and a long way from comfortable, 
how the holy priest’s heart abounded in generous welcome. 

The old Presbytery of La Courneuve was damp and tumbledown ; the 
buildings giving on the street were occupied rent free, by hard-up 
families often very noisy. The Parish Priest lived in the part facing the 
church and gardens. On the ground floor, the principal room was a 
great room opening on to a little lawn by a folding door. This was the 
dining room. Its furniture, most elementary, consisted of a table and 
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some chairs. The housekeeper then was Mme. Lebrun, one of the best 
he ever had. She stayed always in a room next to the dining room where 
she did the cooking. I sometimes went in to her for a bit of a chat, but 
never did I see the Abbé Lamy there. When he was there, it was only 
for meals and the housekeeper appeared only to bring in the dishes. 

The fare was very simple; soup, one plate of meat, some vegetables 
and often salad, which the Curé seasoned and mixed himself. He never 
drank pure wine, but water, or wine and water. 

After the evening meal, the Abbé kept himself up to date going 
rapidly through “ La Croix.” His sight was very bad; he read only the 
headings in big print, and he occasionally gave me an article to read 
to him when he thought it interesting. Then it was time to go back to 
the Seminary. When I was sleeping at La Courneuve, the day finished 
with a visit to the Blessed Sacrament, then I went to my room. The 
Curé stayed quite a long time in the church before going back to the 
Presbytery. 

In the daytime, between meals, the Abbé was sometimes to be found 
in his garden, where he said part of his Breviary, during the fine 
weather, but especially in his church. He was oftenest to be found in 
the sacristy. This was no-wise a classic or comfortable office, for it was 
damp and badly lighted through a little window giving on the garden 
It was set out with old furniture ; on the left, as you went in, a press 
for the vestments, and on the right: a table desk topped with pigeons 
holes. For Pere Lamy, the proximity of Our Lord in the Tabernacle ~ 
was much more than all the comfort of an up-to-date office. = 1a : 

There he received his parishioners ; there he did his writing am iitin 
meditations. There I spent whole hours in his company. The oil 
him about my work at the Seminary. He vouchsafed his advice ; 
conversation was always pleasing ; his style was lively ; his sineall on | 
and fatherly. i 

Sometimes he enjoined a course of action; sometimes I helpe ed hi 
with gardening jobs ; arranging books in the meeting room of the you 
folk at the bottom of the yard, or again, posting up the re a ) 
catholicity. This was a great difficulty, for it chanced that the Curé 
hampered by his failing sight, would forget to write down the date o 
birth, or the names of the God-parents. In wintertime, whilst he —_ 
his Breviary in the sacristy, he gave me some book to read or po onder 
Then a conversation might break out, but seldom, as to the apparitions 
with which he was favoured. The Curé was always prudently, and e 
fiercely, discreet ; I tried to get to know something; I put dire ne 2 
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precise questions and he answered evasively, quite determined to say 
no more. 

Still, one autumn afternoon, he related several apparitions of the 
Blessed Virgin. He went into details about the costume, the attitude 
and the words of Mary in her different manifestations ; his joy at having 
gazed upon the Holy Child in His mother’s arms ; his terror at seeing 
the fiend. This story lasted long, doubtless several hours. I listened 
eagerly, trying to fix each detail in my memory. When the story was 
finished, I noticed the darkness had come for some time already, without 
my knowing it. The same evening, back in my Seminary, I wrote a 
detailed account of these apparitions. I gave it to one of my fellow- 
students to read, but never again have I seen that writing. Doubtless 
God willed the disappearance of these precious notes which I should 
like so much to get back. 

The chief stamp of the personality of the Abbé Lamy was his 
uncommon piety. Without any break, he was one in heart with God, 
the Blessed Virgin, the angels and the saints. You may say that the life 
supernatural was natural to him. I often was his companion in his 
comings and goings. I witnessed his labours and his leisures ; ever and 
always he prayed. In the street, in the tram, he openly recited his rosary, 
his rude fingers telling the beads of his rude rosary. The witnesses of 
his piety were profoundly edified; his face radiated the supernatural. 
Everyone was seized with deep respect and secret admiration of this 
holy priest. I never heard an ungracious remark addressed to him, or 
a criticism, or a jest. 

Without doubt, the Curé of La Courneuve failed to convert all his 
parishioners, but he edified them all very deeply. Doubtless the gift was 
not his of lifting and converting crowds, but for his flock he was witness 
to the supernatural, living constantly in close union with God. His love 
of God, his deep worship of the Blessed Virgin, he shared with others 
by his example. Very often I served at the altar for his Mass or 
Benediction ; his attitude, the radiant expression of his face, the accent 
of his prayer were proof of the real presence of God. Thus he exercised 
a profound influence on the souls who drew nigh him. I treasure a whole 
correspondence of his in which he renews all his recommendations to 
love and serve God well. 

Back in my native diocese, I seldom had occasion to meet the Curé 
during the last days of his life, but he never failed to answer the letters 
he got. I had the delight of seeing him one last time in his room at the 
Marie-Thérése Infirmary at Paris. I found him always equally kind, 
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equally edifying, equally approachable. He wanted much to come and 
preach the sermon at my first High Mass: ‘‘ One of the last whom I 
helped to mount the altar steps,’’ he wrote; but a heart attack, which 
partook of the illness which was to take him off some years later, 
prevented him. 

He abides, for all those who knew him, a model of the holy priest, 
pious, zealous, a living witness of the supernatural, realising in sensible 
fashion a close and deep union between God and His priests, between 
the Blessed Virgin and the ministers of Jesus. 


AT THE MARIE-THERESE INFIRMARY 


In the Autumn of 1923, a venerable priest arrived at the Infirmary 
of this name, where, in the midst of prayers and greenery, the veterans 
of the fight for souls rest after their long and arduous ministry. 

The old priest was the Abbé Lamy, forced by fatigue, and especially 
by bad sight, to resign his beloved parish of La Courneuve. He had 
hardly taken a few paces into the courtyard, when, looking round on 
the fine garden and summer house, he made a great Sign of the Cross 
in the air and said in Latin, ‘‘ This is my repose.” 

It was there, to the hour of his death in December, 1931, that the 
Abbé spent his time from October to April. During the fine weather 
he stayed at Le Pailly, his native village, not far from the chapel of 
Our Lady of the Woodlands. < 

There he stayed, always the simple and humble priest, with good 
words upon his lips, always ready to liven the conversation with a bit 
of innocent mischief. He was to be seen going to and fro, untiringly 
telling his beads in every free moment. Who can reckon the Aves” 1e 7 
said in the garden walks, under the great trees? Only his good angel ' 
knows. He retained his charming good fellowship and his honest peasant 
gait. “ 

In the pious and delightful small chapel of the Blessed Virgin adjoint 
the Infirmary every morning at six o’clock he celebrated Mass. That 
chapel alone can bear witness to the favours granted by Heaven to its 
faithful servant. 

And the little room he dwelt in must be witness to many confidences. 
Can it tell how many stray souls it saw put back on the right road, and 
pious souls come forth more fervent for their interview ? Was not the 
Blessed Virgin, the Virgin Most Powerful, was She not there also ? 
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A CONVERSION 


July, 1934, saw the fulfilment of a prediction by Pére Lamy about a 
young Protestant in whose conversion he had been greatly interested: 
he was ordained priest in the Convent at Le Saulchoir. 

In the words and details afforded by the Abbé about this young priest, 
we will keep back all that might impair a perfect anonymity, as well as 
those which might define the future career of the young religious. 

Aug. 15th, 1924. The writer of the lines relates first an interview 
with an old unfrocked priest and then asks his prayers for a young writer 
named R— whose acquaintance he had made. 

About the old priest the Abbé Lamy replied, “‘ I quite thought there 
was not much hope in that quarter—there are too many graces cast 
out. As to the young Protestant you were talking about’”’ (whom the 
Abbé did not know at the time) “ he is Catholic at heart. See him often. 
R— is a boy you can do a lot of good with. It seems to me that in that 
quarter there are good reasons to hope for a conversion.” 

Sept. 24th, 1924. “ I am convinced that he will be converted shortly. 
What holds back Protestants is habit-formation. They do not trust God. 
They have faith, and a bit of charity. But they have no confidence. I 
am more uneasy about Protestants than about Jews. They were always 
of your opinion but they never did what you asked. A young Protestant 
of whom I thought a great deal at St. Quen, stayed paltering like that 
for two years. When I left I handed him over to another priest. That 
was the fourth year. I used to commend him to the Blessed Virgin every 
day that God sent. I recommended him to a curate, then to Father 
Macchiavelli, pastor of St. Ouen. He told me, ‘I wish to be a Catholic 
but I dread it.’ I replied, ‘ You lack trust in God.’ Said he, ‘ That is 
about it.’ Trust in God must be stronger than trust in creatures. He 
had asked me to baptize him. I could not get so far.”’ 

One of the first I saw had a queer name, Pierre Vatan. He was a 
tailor in the South in a village of which the name escapes me. | 
remember it was on the river Louvre ; he often spoke of his countryside. 

3rd December, 1924. Now it is time they came to Our Lord. It is a 
parallel case of Z—’s . . . he was in such dread of what his parents would 
think. | 

gth January, 1925. R— becomes known to Pére Lamy. 

11th January, 1925. 1am most pleasantly impressed. He is a sincere 
soul, straight, loyal. When he has tasted God, he will be sorry he has 
known Him so late. That kind of soul makes God melting and mild. 
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The Abbé’s interviewer is uneasy about the young man’s future. 
‘His present position is likely to be ruined if he becomes a Catholic.’’ 
The Abbé answered in a graver tone : “ But God’s plan might be to give 
him a better one in place of this.” 

March 7th, 1925. “ As to that man, don’t let him stick. Get busy with 
him. Shake him up! Do you think Lucifer will let him get converted 
out of hand like that ? He will first use up all the tricks he has in his 
bag. You must be as tough as the devil.” 

March 13th, 1925. “ You must not let him sleep on his good resolution. 
When one sleeps on them they are worth nothing evermore.” 

September rath, 1925. The young Protestant at Pere Lamy’s invitation 
turns up at Le Pailly. On the 13th he takes part in the pilgrimage to 
Our Lady of the Woodlands. He even carries the banner in procession ; 
and on the r4th he goes with the old priest on pilgrimage to Gray. 

October 6th, 1925. The author is charged with this commission to X—. 
“You must first seek after the Faith ; tell this to R—. You are in peril 
of eternal damnation by your own will. Only one thing is necessary. He 
has not the same excuses as the rest, because he is an intelligent boy. Tell 
him his hesitation is hurtful to him and no good to other men. He has 
a string to his leg: fear. He is frightened of his parents. If he wanted to 
get married, he would not hesitate like this. This is his mystic marriage. 
He is sinning, sinning seriously. Tell him, ‘ get right with yourself.’ Go 
forward with your Faith, and don’t delay. Who knows ? Death might come 
at any moment and what would become of his soul? Tell him that I 
have given you this lecture for him.” 

November 26th, 1925. “‘ He has received special graces here (at Our 
Lady of the Woodlands). What is he doing with them ? He is very slow.” 

December 23rd, 1925 (after a visit from the young Protestant). “ He 
has many difficulties to get over. I think I saw his inward state and I 
advised it.”’ 

February 23rd, 1926. “Tis quite a slow ripening fruit. But that kind 
are all the better for it. He sets too much store by the world’s noise. 
The work he is doing for the world (literary) is manifold ; what he does 
for God is not. The first hold him by cables; the second by threads.” 

March 3rd, 1926. At news of R—’s decision to ask for baptism 
presently, Abbé Lamy said, “‘ He will get much further yet.” 

March 11th, 1926. The old priest witnesses, deeply moved, this 
abjuration, baptism, and First Communion of his young friend. 

April 13th, 1926. After retreat in a Monastery of the South made 


by this neophyte, the Abbé said of him: “ He is a chosen soul. What 
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splendid progress and in so short a time! If we cradle Catholics had done 
so well, where should we be by now ?”’ 

Sept. 13th, 1926. Receiving the present writer, the Abbé said point- 
blank : “ Shall you be seeing R—?”’.. . “ I don’t know, Father. Shortly 
for sure.’’ “ Well, ask R— when he will be one of us’’ (showing his 
cassock). Frightened at this commission, upsetting all his notions so 
suddenly, the visitor replies, ‘ It is an untimely question and I don’t 
care to put it. Your idea goes dead against what R— said to me at quite 
a recent meeting. He was highly pleased at being called on to do certain 
things which led the way to an official position much desired.” “ You 
don’t wish to do my errand then ? Well, leave it.”’ 

The Sunday following the errand was performed with tongue-tied 
embarrassment. Hardly had he heard the first words of the message 
when the young convert owned that the Abbé had pierced to his inmost 
thought. Yes, in fact he does dream of being a priest. The brilliant 
position so brightly dreamt, grows dim in this new vista. If it is offered, 
he will take it, because he will have to stay in the world for the lifetime 
of his mother. 

October 4th, 1926. The friend both of young man and old priest goes 
back to Le Pailly with the latest account of his visit to R—. He relates 
the consent so immediate and unexpected of the chief party. “I was 
quite wrong, Father, to refuse your errand.” ‘‘ What I have heard, 
I know! of myself I know nothing,” was the answer. And, as usual, 
full of delicate kindness, he adds, “I was sorry for having put it to 
you.” 

January 1st, 1927. The last tie with the world was soon to crash for 
the young convert. ““ R— is soon to have a great sorrow,” said the Abbé, 
“ His mother is going to die. I am telling only you.” As a fact, a few 
weeks later Mme. R— died suddenly. 

The venerable priest had vainly longed for steps to be taken towards 
her conversion. Some time afterwards her son gave up the world. 


HIS FORCED MARCHES 


In the Bulletin of January, 1937, M. Maurice Berthon wrote, ‘‘ The 
holy old man, 70 years of age and suffering from heart disease, used to 
walk slowly and with the help of a stick. Now we have often had occasion 
to see him go round without support at full speed. Fairly well accustomed 
to calculate speed, I can assert that then he went about 8 miles an hour. 
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A young man even excessively hurried could not have walked so fast 
without running. Needless to say, we were dumbfounded at this 
extraordinary fact.” 

At the explosion of La Courneuve in 1918, he suffered much from 
his heart and from difficult breathing, so in 1930 his little community 
was amazed to see him getting round at full speed without seeming to 
run. This happened at Chambourg on the flat. Similar phenomena had 
been observed during a very steep climb four years previously by three 
witnesses. I'wo of the survivors had taken note of this wonder and gave 
us the following account. 

Remiremont, Saturday, roth June, 1926. 

A little before six o’clock the Abbé said his Mass in the chapel of 
the Hospital served by the young Abbé Briot. All three of us afterwards 
took our first breakfast in the parlour in the presence of the Sister 
Superior, M. Caillier and his wife came to take us in the car, myself 
and the Abbé. We went through the suburbs of Remiremont in a grey 
cold fog, the mountains invisible. Coming out of Epinal, the fog 
dispersed, but the sky remained threatening. After a run round we 
discovered a village, nicely situated, nice to look at in the distance, but 
hardly nice close up. The road crossed the bend of a river, full of eddies 
and mud ; that is Mattaincourt, the parish and the cradle of the great 
deeds of St. Peter Fourier, second patron of Lorraine after St. Nicolas 
of Myra. 

The houses are ugly and’ common. The church neo-gothic, built 
under Napoleon the Third, full of pretence. To look at, all seemed 
wretched. At Gray, where St. Peter Fourier died after a long exile which 
he undertook, so as not to become French, the frame  f his reliquary 
is picturesque in a different way. There only one thing in the church 
is old and pleasing, and that is the black slab of his tomb, where his 
17th century parishioners have represented him half length in bas- 
relief. Foreshadowing the Church’s decree, they put rays round his — 
shaggy head and his curly beard, and have given him a smiling 
countenance which seems a first class likeness. a 








The Abbé put up a candle near the tomb and said to me, “ This is 
for the Mother-House to be.” He knelt and I heard him whispering 
very low the verses of the Iste Confessor. Then we visited a little room, 
ruinous enough, made into an oratory by the elimination of an alcove, 
the old-time bed-chamber of the holy pastor. 

We went back to the church to go into a little crypt which guards 
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the bones of the saint. Bits of paper hung on the wall by visitors register 
the favours which they entreat. All these pages were covered with 
inscriptions except for a little margin left blank, on which, with a pencil 
that hardly wrote, the Abbé slowly traced two words. Mme. Caillier 
asked him, “What have you written, Father ?”’ He said, ‘‘ St. Peter Fourier 
blesses the plans of the Servants of Jesus and Mary.” 

Going out of the church, we looked at the little old front of the 
clergy house, the only one in the whole quarter agreeable for its 
simplicity. 

We wanted to go to the other side of the river to the place where the 
holy priest used to go every day to pray, where he could see his whole 
parish. M. Caillier refused to go beyond the bridge for the hill is both 
muddy and slippery. So Mme. Caillier and I took the road on foot, 
leaving the Abbé to take the short cut. Coming out of the church she 
complained to me that he had not had an instant for recollection : “ His 
desire shall be respected.”” So he set off in front of us, but we could not 
believe our eyes. He, who dragged his feet so painfully these last days 
and seemed out of breath after the least walk, went on with agility 
up this abominable road. At the little circular oratory which crowns the 
hill, we saw him kneel down, uncover, and fall to prayer. 

He came down as fast as he went up. When we rejoined him near 
the car I said, laughing, “ But you have wings, Fathe:, what about your 
heart?” ... “ My heart, I did not feel it for an instant. I asked the saint 
to help me climb. It is a mark of mercy from this holy priest to an old 
scallywag, who isn’t worth the trouble. Yesterday, on a good road, I 
could not get on.” 


MRS. CAILLIER CORROBORATES 


We went on a pilgrimage with him to St. Peter Fourier. After visiting 
the church and praying at the tomb of the saint, the Abbé expressed 
a wish to go as far as the little oratory on the hill on the other side of 
the river. He begged us, myself and X., to let him go up alone, my 
husband remaining in the car. Guess our surprise, both of us, to see 
the dear old man literally run up that hill, without a trace of breath- 
lessness. It took us all our time to follow him at a distance. 

Coming down, X. remarked on this to the Abbé, that he was walking 
like a young man, and his answer was “ The saint has helped'me to go 
up and took me by the hand.” 
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AN INTERESTING LETTER ABOUT HIS FORCED MARCHES 


Miss Pauline Connessant spent more time with the Abbé Lamy than 
any other person still living, going to see him very regularly, running 
his errands and carrying out his commissions. She writes: 

‘€ Just once I have seen him walk like a young man of 2o. It was at 
the hostel Marie-Thérése, probably on a Saturday. I had gone to see 
him, but he was away. I went to the chapel to wait for him. He came 
back, fairly late, towards 6 o’clock. I saw him coming in, and I had 
to run to catch him up and wish him ‘ Good evening.’ He walked so 
straight and with such a gait I was astonished. As I said, ‘ Good evening,’ 
he answered naturally, ‘Good evening, Mademoiselle,’ and at that 
moment I noticed the air of happiness that showed upon his face. What 
had been happening ? I can see it if as it was yesterday.” 


ONE OF HIS TRANSFIGURATIONS 


Among the curious phenomena in the physical order which often took 
by surprise the friends of the Abbé Lamy, were: prodigiously rapid 
walks without fatigue, exact sight of persons or things far away, or 
enclosed, or indivisible to all in darkness; conversations heard at a distance, 
and so on. There is one we shall speak of to-day on the testimony of 
three witnesses, all persons worthy of credit. We cannot call this 
phenomenon by any other name than that of transfiguration. r 

The suthor of the story which we give below was a lady who came ~ 
to see simply what she could see. She has shown since then for the © 
Abbé Lamy and especially for his memory, since he died shortly after, 
a veneration of which her zeal and her devotion to Our Lady of the | 
Woodlands have been the fruit. ( 











15th September, 1939. 

In 1929 I had heard tell of Our Lady of the Woodlands. An old priest, 
they were saying, used to see the Blessed Virgin, and some called him a 
gaint and others a freak, eccentric, absurd, visionary. 

Not knowing him personally, I said to myself, “ Do I need anyone 
to give me an opinion ? In September there will be a pilgrimage to the 
little chapel of Our Lady of the Woodlands. He will be there ; [ will go ; 
I will hear him; I will see him. I will make my own judgment.” So 
then . . . I arrived at the chapel on the pilgrimage day. A dense crowd 
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was filling it. I saw Pére Lamy pass up the aisle of the chapel from outside 
but that wasn’t enough. With much difficulty I got at last into the great 
chapel. I was already well pleased but still more was I pleased to see, 
which I now think was Our Lady’s intervention in my behalf, that two 
chairs were unoccupied in the middle of the crowd. It was the third 
row on the Gospel side, and as nobody went there, I took one, and 
there I was in the best place and best condition to see and hear Pére 
Lamy. 

Quite near me was a lady wearing a sleeveless gown. Pére Lamy 
stopped near her and quite angrily said, ‘‘ Madame, I cannot allow such 
laxity in a place made holy by the presence of the Mother of God. She, 
so modest! Put on your jacket quickly.’’ The lady obeyed, and he 
apologised to her later for his hastiness. 

We began the Rosary in decades. At this moment a lady came through 
the crowd and stood near my second chair. I made a sign to her and 
she took it. The Rosary went on, and between each decade, the Father 
gave a little talk, so simple, so right-minded, so full of Christian and 
apostolic virtue that I admired his great humility, his striving for 
the perfection of his neighbour in morals, his desire to save souls, his 
lofty outlook and above all his splendid love of God and His Holy 
Mother. 

At the end of the Rosary, Pére Lamy said, ‘“ Now we will sing Vespers. 
You should always sing the liturgical chant. That gives great pleasure 
to the Blessed Virgin. I remember that once I was giving catechism to 
my children. We were singing a canticle and there was the Mother of 
God standing quite near a poor priest. We were singing and She was 
smiling. Oh, how well we sang!” And lo, while he spoke these words 
he stopped and looked upwards towards the middle of the ceiling of the 
chapel near where there is a little star, and inclined his head a little to the 
left. His face became translucent like a block of alabaster lit from within. 
Old as he was, I saw him go young and handsome like a man of thirty. 
I saw wrinkles disappear one by one especially round the eyes and the 
mouth. I no longer saw his spectacles. There was no sparkling light 
about his head but an inward light which made his face transparent, 
without dimness, without any shadow about either the nose or the eyes. 
I saw him young and beautiful. That lasted five or six seconds, perhaps 
more, I don’t know. He was looking lightly into the air in front of 
him. Imperceptibly all became normal again and he went on talking 
as before. 


While seeing this I said nothing, but coming out from Vespers, | 
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tried to find out if the lady who was beside me had seen anything. She 
said she had seen Pére Lamy change his look and told me everything 
exactly as I had seen it. I was very pleased because I was afraid of 
having been mistaken. 

I understood why the Blessed Virgin had allowed her to find room 
beside me to confirm me in the truth of what I had seen. 

I said to this lady : ‘ It was a remembrance of the apparition that did 
that to him ?”’ She answered, “‘ Do you think so ? He was seeing Her.” 

As for me, I wondered how well the Blessed Virgin had heard my 
desire to see and hear Pére Lamy so as to have my own opinion. She 
listens to our prayers and takes notice of what we say and do. She wished 
to show me that he was Her holy servant. I came away again convinced 
that Pére Lamy was seeing the Blessed Virgin and that his spirit was 
from God. Since then, I have received many graces from Our Lady of 
the Woodlands and I have confidence in the intercessory power of 
Pére Lamy. 

I am at the service of this holy priest for the glory of God, for the 
good of souls, and according as God pleases, for the sanctification of 
the dear man. I am at the service of Our Lady of the Woodlands to make 
known as far as possible the kidness of Our Holy Mother in Heaven. 


A NEW PIECE OF EVIDENCE 


This is the fourth or fifth case brought to our knowledge in which 
the Abbé Lamy, suddenly enlightened, filled his questioners with 
astonishment. One of the first cases happened on the road from Le 
Pa lly to Violot. The Abbé, his heart worn out with walking, sat down 
on a heap of stones. He was going to get up again, having got new 
strength from St. Gabriel, when passers-by, seeing him shine, cried out, 
“The priest is on fire, the priest is on fire! ” 

Another time in April, 1914, the Abbé, returning from taking the 
statue of Our Lady of the Woodlands to the little chapel where it is 
venerated ever since, had his hands plainly radiant at Violot. The late 
Mme. Noirot, his Godfather’s wife, bears witness. 

Once again the Abbé became radiant in the presence of Mme. D. 
of L. She has set the story in writing. 

Two Paris ladies also witnessed a similar wonder and one of them has 
given a written account; but other people present had seen nothing 
She has desired that nothing should be published on the matter. 


M 
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Here is one last which our secretary received on the 2oth February 
from the town of C. 

‘A constant reader of your Bulletin, I am very pleased to send you 
once more 1,000 francs towards the publication. This gift is in accordance 
with the will of a lady deceased, very devoted to Pére Lamy, whom he 
helped very much in her last illness. I myself am very attached to the 
memory of your dear Father, whose life I have read over and over again 
to my great edification. He was a holy man whose austerity did not 
obscure his kindness, and humanity, and well he deserves to be called 
‘Apostle and Mystic.’ ” 

“I do not conceal the fact that I have known him for a long time and, 
why should I not say it, long before reading his life. I made his 
acquaintance during the war of 1914, when I was living at Ermont- 
Eaubonne, three miles from La Courneuve.” 

““] was walking one day on the Sannois Road with my nurse girl and 
my first two children, one 15 months and the other 34 years, when we 
met a priest coming the opposite way on the other sidewalk, and making 
for the railway station of Ermont. When he came opposite the children, 
whom the nurse was wheeling in the pram, he made a sudden movement, 
turning towards the pram where the children were and stopped dead. 
He looked at the smallest one first, a boy, smiling and radiant, and 
remained like that perhaps a minute or at least 20 seconds. He then 
straightened up to turn to the elder boy, bowed again in the same 
attitude for at least as long a time. His face seemed to me to express 
surprise, admiration and tenderness, and his features altered, grew 
beautiful, whilst his eyes stayed fixed upon the children.” 

“The nurse had gone on ahead of me about 15 yards and as we both 
stopped at the same time, I saw all this happening at that distance. Some 
instants after, the priest passing near me, saluted and went off towards 
the railway station. I could clearly see that he knew I was the mother 
of those children. When I no longer saw him in outline I ran after the 
nurse who owned up to me to having been . . . afraid. Unfortunately 
I to was timorous, even cowardly. I did not respond to the great grace 
that had been done to me because I was afraid the priest might talk 
to me about the future of the children, a future that I did not want 
to know.” 

“The next day, my nurse, still puzzled, found out that the unknown 
priest we met on the road of Sannois, was a parish priest of the 
neighbourhood and had the reputation of being a saint.’’ 

“One day when I was going from Ermont to Paris in a stopping 
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train, I saw him on the platform of a station, Epinay, Enghien, I don’t 
know which .. . I saw your saintly Curé, surrounded by his dear rag- 
pickers, carrying big bundles. I easily recognised him and was able to 
fix his features in my memory. Still the expression of his countenance 
was so different from what I had seen on the Sannois road, that I was 
at a Joss and could not understand.” 

‘““What was my surprise when I recognised on the pamphlet the 
portrait of the unknown priest on the Sannois Road, of him who had 
seen that my two young children would one day become priests, as 
they have both become since.” 

‘“‘T have delayed long before telling you this story and if I decide now 
it is because the elder of my sons is a prisoner in Germany. I pray to the 
Blessed Virgin to protect him and give him back to us as soon as may 
be. I beg you, too, to recommend him to Pére Lamy that he get us this 
favour from the Mother of God in memory of his meeting with that 
priest to be.” 


IN THE BODY, OR OUT OF THE BODY, I KNOW NOT 


During the winter of 1929-30, the late Mgr. Negre, Archbishop of 
Tours, had accepted the Rule drawn up by the Abbé, and decided 
to submit it for approbation to the Sacred Congregation of 
Religious, recommending the proposed subjects as Servants of Jesus 
and Mary. 

After one of his journeys to the Archbishop’s house in Tours, Februz Ys. 
1930, the Abbé Lamy had been, in a motor, on the road to Chateauroux, 
as far as the village of Chambourg, where there was up for sale a small 
property, oh so mean and insignificant compared with the ancient abbeys 
of Auberive and Breteuil, where he had hoped at first to gather toge her 
his young folk. = 

The hour of the return train to Paris left him only a few minutes — 
for this visit. A hurried look at the entrance of the little park, the 
courtyard and the ground floor of the house was all he could do. He © 
had even had to give up a simple glance over the grounds of the ancient 
garden. Still he had hardly any choice but to set up in that diocese, and 
that sickly installation was itself a much more onerous purchase than 
the mighty buildings raised in past ages, not far from Langres and 
Amiens, the first by the Cistercians and the other by the Benedictines. 

One of his friends who had shared this expedition came four days 
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later to the Rue Denfert-Rocherau to visit the old priest. He, having 
recorded in a few words their recent journey, added smiling, “I have 
seen the house in detail here in the garden (the garden of the Infirmary, 
that same morning when he was walking in the sun, saying his Rosary). 
I was thinking, “ Dear Mother, I saw it so rapidly. I saw the house and 
the grounds.’ ”’ “ Did you walk about there ?”’ “ I could almost say yes. 
I went in through one of the doors into the drawing room, after seeing 
the bathroom and the garden. I had gone in by the kitchen door, which 
faces the street. I went up the first staircase and came down the other. 
I have not been on the second floor. But there are apple trees. I saw a 
big row of apple trees. I had not seen them before. I found them too 
old. Besides I had not thought it worth while to show you them... 
I was very glad to see that bit of ground again. I prayed to Her for the 
children. I asked the Blessed Virgin that there would be no epidemic 
among them there. I was there all alone and I felt very happy. Now I 
could go with my eyes shut. I saw the lavatory (in a separate building 
under the old clock tower), the Press House (which since has become a 
chapel), with its big screw press. I did not ask anything; all that was 
given to me. All the doors were open and the windows too. I devoted 
myself to the garden. I saw again two palm trees and went across 
country, cutting across the walk which runs diagonally. I saw the buds 
on those old trunks. It is time they were cut.”’ 

After a few minutes the Abbé went on: “ About this vision, say 
nothing to anyone.”’ 

Is this not a charming episode in the life of the holy man? He is 
walking up and down, rosary in hand, before the Parisian espaliers, on 
a fine sunny day in early spring. By an analogy, he was thinking of that 
other ancient garden he would so love to see and had not, and also that 
house which he had not had time to study in detail, and where he will 
probably gather his spiritual sons ; and once more that tender Mother 
shows Her solicitude in his favour. Mother most Amiable, Mother most 
Admirable, as he called Her in those two invocations of the Litany that 
he loved to go over. Whether in spirit or in reality, the old priest saw 
himself carried into Touraine. What he had not time to see in the valley 
of the Indre was shown to him ; all appearing to him in such detail that 
his afternoon visitor, much better acquainted with the little estate, at 
once appreciated the exactitude of that singular visit to Chambourg. 

And the peasant’s child, the little country lad of Le Pailly, comes out 
again in the old man. Those rows of apple trees are too old, but after 
they are pruned they will bear again in the autumn. The eight apple 
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trees were pruned shortly after, as soon as the property had been 
purchased, and when the apples ripened their harvest was abundant. 
They made excellent cider. 


ANOTHER EYE-WITNESS 


Saturday, September 13th. 

I arrived from Lorraine at 12.42, at the station of Culmont-Chalindrey, 
pleased to get to know Pére Lamy at last. I was waiting, with other 
religious-to-be, to go and see him at Le Pailly. I arrived at 4.10 p.m. 
and we set off immediately on foot and singing, for Chalindrey. We got 
through the village, then the fields, and we arrived at the first house of 
Le Pailly, At the end of a row of apple trees stands an ancient cross. 
Then, a simple one-floor dwelling, slightly back from the pavement, 
Pére Lamy’s house. ‘T'wo-thirds of it are taken up by a stable. 

The future Superior came out to meet us. I had heard tell of him 
much and he had written to me several times without my ever having 
seen him. He is an old man, still vigorous. His face, framed in white 
hair, resembles, but at an earlier age, that of the Curé d’Ars. To-day he 
says his eyes are tired. He welcomes us very nicely and gives me the 
accolade, the same as all the rest. He takes us to his garden and makes | 
us recite a few Hail Mary’s before the statue, and at the same time sing 
the Salve. We leave the Father with some guests and go to get our 
sleeping quarters ready in an out-house near the church. 















‘i 
Sunday, September, 14th. — 

Mass said by the Father at Le Pailly. After breakfast at Le Pailly, y; 
we go, in the rain, by muddy roads to Our Lady of the Woodlands 
the village of Violot by the way. As we get to the chapel, the we: et 
clears. Canticles are sung, the Rosary recited, preaching and processior 
to the Spring. I reckoned about 700 pilgrims without speaking of shines 
who stayed back to pray in the chapel. They take our photographs bo 





the chapel steps. The Father gives me a special blessing. We got back 
to Le Pailly and, before supper, I had three-quarters-of-an-hour 
conversing alone with the Father in his room. He talks to me about the 
Blessed Virgin and the Congregation. I tried to make him relate his 
visions and favours but he evades the subject, always coming back to 
that of our dear Mother. 

We go back to supper to the Inn. 
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Monday, September 15th. 

We go off before daylight, still at dead of night for Chalindrey. I am 
travelling with the Guillot family and my friends. It is light when we 
arrive at Gray. Following the Father we go over the Suspension Bridge. 
He says His Mass at the Lady Chapel and speaks to us very straightly 
and severely, which makes an immense impression on me. Later, I see 
the house of St. Peter Fourier and the Museum. We all take the midday 
meal with the Father. We go back early in the afternoon to Le Pailly 
and we take leave of the Father. 


Monday, September 22nd. 

After staying at the Convent at Chambourg I set off for Le Pailly 
with Francis. We arrive there at 4.30 and are received in a very fatherly 
manner by the old man. He was gathering plums. He made us visit his 
house and brought us into the garden to let us sample his pears. In the 
garden we eat some pears and the Father makes us gather salad for 
dinner. We gather them on the left side of the garden, the Chalindrey 
side ; it is splendid weather, with a hot, autumn sun. Francis, straightening 
himself, looks at the statue and cries out and says, “ The statue seems 
to be crying. Oh, look, Father!” The Father gets up, turns round and 
looks at the statue. For a few instants he remains rooted to the spot. 
He shades his eyes from the sun with the hand that holds the kitchen 
knife. At the end of a moment, when he has focussed the statue, which 
I saw weeping, he said sadly, ‘‘ Ah, yes, She is crying; She may well 
suffer and feel pain, our dear Mother! Let us try to comfort Her,” and 
he draws us towards the statue. 

We leave our cut salads and our knives on the vegetable board. Before 
the statue, about half a yard away, we stop, and the Father turns away 
to cut roses on the right of the little pathway. As he cuts, he hands 
them over to me. Francis keeps on looking at the statue, frightened and 
astounded, the same as myself. 

The Father says to me, “ John-Peter, go now and get a chair from the 
kitchen. I give him the bunch of roses to hold and I run to the house. 
In the garden I find Miss Mélanie, who asks me, ‘‘ What is the matter 
now ¢” I answered, “ Our Lady is weeping.’”’ She then took to wailing, 
“Oh, dear Mother, the Holy Mother, what is the matter with Her then ?” 
1 took the chair and ran off. The statue was still weeping. The Father 
said : “ Get up on the chair, John-Peter, and dry the tears of Our Dear 
Mother.”’ I get on the chair. The Father hands me the bunch of roses 
and I turn it round and round everywhere in the tears of the statuc. 
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The tears flowed from both eyes and like a stream flowed down on the 
breast as far as the girdle where they disappeared, because according as 
they flowed down, they grew less. 

Whilst I held the roses on the breast of the statue, we recited a decade 
of the Rosary with the Father. We responded to the Litany and we sang, 
the Father and I (Francis did not know it) the Salve. 

The whole thing lasted about 10 minutes. The statue went on weeping 
much longer, but at the Father’s bidding I took the chair and the flowers 
to the dining room, and the Father and Francis gathered the salad and 
the knives. We did not go back to see the statue that evening. We had 
supper with the Father at 7 o’clock and we were talking of the prodigy. 
The Father told us, “‘ The Blessed Virgin is sad. She weeps for our sins and 
our misfortunes.’ After the meal, the Father made us join him in night 
prayers. He gave us for sleeping quarters, the room on the second floor. 


Tuesday, September 23rd. 

I served the Father’s Mass fairly early in the church of Le Pailly. 
We got ‘back and take breakfast with him and before leaving we go to 
say our prayers before the statue in the garden. He makes us recite the 
Litany and leaves us for a moment to our own thoughts and recollections. 
We part at 9 o'clock. 


PERE LAMY AND THE HOLY ANGELS 


“I often see them, and they do all sorts of kindnesses for me.” 

“ Sometimes, when it is going to be bad weather, my good angel comes 
and tells me, ‘ If you are going out...’ and I arrange things accordingly. 
Other times he says when I am getting ready to go out, ‘ You are too 
tired’ ... and I stay in. I see them in the chapel; in my room; in the 
street. Still, not every day.” 

“They do not come into the garden of Marie Thérése, so as to leave 
me alone to pray. Often I answer them and the people in the street say, 
‘There goes a mumbler.’ They do not know to whom [I am speaking.” 

“Sometimes they have a great light and sometimes none at all. In 
their great light, even when I was almost blind, I used to see the holy 
chapel and the trees and the leaves, and the other side of the trees. The 
eye no longer is obverse or reverse. Often I call upon them when I am 
too tired so as to be able to go out and do such or such a thing. They 
send me their light and I am comforted whilst there is need.” 
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THE ETIQUETTE FOR ASKING FAVOURS 


One day at the end of December, 1915, I came back to ask Pére Lamy to 
say Mass for me and I was in the sacristy of La Courneuve with a Lady 
friend, Mme. J. M., of Maison Alfort, recently widowed by the war. 
J was near the Curé, standing on the little step when he asked me if I 
would be good enough to mend him a pall. I answered I don’t care to 
touch it. “ I give you leave,” he says. 

Having taken up the pall, I asked him to pray for one of my nephews 
who was just then at the Chemin des Dames (the scene of a critical 
battle) ; and I had had no news of him for a week. “‘ Father,” I said, 
‘Ask the Blessed Virgin to watch over him.” . . . “ Ask Her yourself, 
Madame,” he replied. “‘ The Blessed Virgin is quite near you, looking 
about.” 

Mme. M. than said to the Curé, “ But I also prayed that my husband 
should be spared, and still he was killed.” 

Pére Lamy replied: “‘ Are you aware of the condition you must be in 
to get a favour ?”’ First and foremost, be in a state of grace. Before praying 
you have to kneel in the confessional” (this lady did nothing of the 
sort), “then pray with confidence and thereafter with perseverance.”’ 

No one had told the Abbé that Mme. M. did not go to her Easter 
duties. There was with her in the Sacristy, Mme. D., her mother. 

I guarantee the authenticity of this story. 

Ban, 


ANCIENT FRENCH LITANIES 


Pére Lamy wished to see in the chapel of Our Lady of the Woodlands, 
a small stained glass window celebrating Mary, through some invocations 
of the ancient French litanies, the only ones in use in our country up 
to the somewhat belated introduction of the Litany of Loreto. He spoke 
about it to one of his friends on the gth April, 1924, and specified what 
figures and invocations he wished to see illustrated. These were the 
various symbols which recall the title of Our Lady of the Woodlands. 
The Fair Olive ; the Lofty Cedar ; the Palm Tree of Kadesh ; the Spray of 
Roses ; the Root of Jesse ; the Lily among Thorns ; the Garden Enclosed. 

“In reference to the spring,’’ said the stained glass artist, ‘‘ You can 
represent the well of living water.” .. . “ The Fount of Living Water, 
would seem to me to be more suitable still,” replied the Abbé, recalling 
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a variant of the 16th century. “ It is a fountain, not a well. Still one of 
the wonders of Our Lady of the Woodlands has been to save the life 
of a girl who fell into a village well.” .. . “‘ What is that, Father?” ... 
‘““T know nothing of that story. You must ask the people at Violot. The 
spring of Notre-Dame has wrought cures. One person from Remiremont 
had been cured there of liver complaint and appendicitis. You will see 
her at the Mass of Our Lady. You must also borrow from the Litany, 
The Morning Star.” . . . “ From the Litany of Loreto ?” “‘ Star of the Sea 
in the old Litany.” “‘ Why that?” .. . “‘ That’s another story which the 
villagers will tell you. Here is the thing in brief :— 

‘In December, 1915, my Godfather (M. Noirot) living at Violot got 
up towards one in the morning. He saw us clearly in the house as if it 
were full daylight. He went out and noticed above Our Lady’s chapel 
the star, some yards above the roof, blazing with matchless brilliance. 
Everyone got to the doors and said, “‘ That’s a star.” The clock went 
on, 5, 6, 7; the star lasted until 9 o’clock in the morning. It is a fact. 
Take a note of it and ask the Violot people for details. That is why they 
sing the Canticle of the Star: 

“Shine on mine eyes, thou holy guardian Star, 
And let my path be brightened with thy ray, 
I go to pray before thy shrine afar 
To where thy love will lead us in the way.” 
That is one of the first canticles composed for Our Lady of the 
Woodlands.’ ”’ 

In the end, Pere Lamy made him add to the images, the burning 
bush, the olive branch of peace, a small branch carried by the dove — 
from the ark. And, at the Blessed Virgin’s feet, three rose trees, one 
pink, one red and one white, recalling the three sets of the Mysteries of — 
the Rosary, with designations from Ecclesiasticus : Rose of Springtime, 
Chapter 50, Verse 8 ; Bunch of Roses, Chapter 24, Verse 18, and Rosetree — 
planted by the Running Waters, Chapter 39, Verse 17. q 

To the same stained-glass artist, Pére Lamy said on the 2oth October, 
1924, when the window had been put in: “ 1 am very pleased with your 
Litany. Human curiosity will cause all the visitors to read it, believers 
or unbelievers. Sportsmen will come from time to time to read it. 
Reading the invocations will be a sort of involuntary prayer for them. 
I am sorry the texts were not in French. It’s done, it’s done, it cannot 
be undone. Readers of inscriptions are also educated persons and then 
these Latin words under the images are not difficult to understand.” 

On the 17th November; “‘ The Litanies are doing well. The Abbé 
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Vauthelin (Parish Priest, since deceased, of Violot) has been roused to 
enthusiasm by the Litanies and he knows them well. The American 
glass is very good.” 

Questioned shortly after, the late M. Nirot, and various village folk 
of Violot, who had witnessed the same phenomenon, assert that they 
saw a brilliant meteor to which they assigned a large apparent diameter 
remain motionless for whole hours together above the little chapel, one 
night in December, 1915. Their simple remarks added nothing to Pére 
Lamy’s assertion, but corroborated this singular collective vision. 

As to the saving of the girl who fell into the well at Violot, it doesn’t 
amount to an obvious miracle, but one can see in it an important grace 
granted by Mary, who, during that time, was constantly invoked by the 
Parish Priest of those days, the Abbé Lemoine. This was a very old 
and pious priest, a close friend of Pére Lamy and the predecessor at Violot 
of the Abbé Vauthelin mentioned above. Here is the simple story of a 
witness of the life-saving at Violot: 

‘Tt was the 7th August, 1914, at 8 o’clock at night. A girl, 12 years 
of age, fell into the well of Champ-Fioche, 12 yards deep with three 
yards of water. She was drawn out by a young man of the neighbourhood, 
alive and without serious injury, after being at least half an hour in the 
well. The child had fallen in whilst drawing a bucket of water. She had 
been dragged down as she unhooked the bucket. This happened with 
no witness but another girl, who did not even tell. Her brother called 
to a young man who told him in reply to turn the handle of the well, 
for his sister might be hooked to the chain. She was actually hanging 
on to it when the young man went to catch her, but the bucket scraped 
the coping stone and a second time the poor child fell from top to 
bottom. Then the young man suddenly took the rope and went down 
into the well without any sort of assistance, and he brought back the 
little girl unconscious, by lantern light.” 

“Many people thought it a miracle of Our Lady of the Woodlands, 
Whom the Abbé Lemoine, present all the time, was entreating on his 
knees, turning towards the chapel.” 


THE BROWN SCAPULAR 


Some readers of the pamphlet “ Pére Lamy, Apostle and Mystic,”’ 
have asked us if the venerable priest had enlarged upon the Sabbatine 
Privilege mentioned on page 85. We will repeat the little passage in the 
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book which called forth these enquiries and will then relate some words 
of the Abbé Lamy which may be considered as advertisement. 

‘The Blessed Virgin hates Purgatory. It is a sorry place. I love very 
much to pray for the souls in Purgatory. The Blessed Virgin thought 
I did not ask enough for them. She said, ‘I am pouring graces upon 
those souls ’ (graces that I did not dare to ask). She spoke to me of the 
Sabbatine Privilege.”’ 

16th August, 1924, the Abbé Lamy at the end of a conversation with 
a friend summed up: “As for Mary, Her kindness gets Her everywhere.” 
Still, not in hell, M. L’Abbé ?” “ She said to me once, ‘ I could plunge 
into the abyss.’’ A soul that is falling into hell and calls on Her is 
succoured. To-day is the feast of Our Lady of Mount Carmel. The 
Blessed Virgin said again to me one day that those who have recited 
their seven Paters, Aves and Glorias (this is the commutation of Her 
Little Office), shall be drawn out of Purgatory by Her the Saturday 
after their death.’”’ ‘‘ Those who carry either the brown scapular or the 
medal ?’ “‘ Yes, the scapular and now the medal, since the Pope has given 
leave. How precious then is the brown scapular which brings us deliverance 
from such places of pain, for Purgatory is extremely painful ! The Blessed 
Virgin told me that She thought it better to stay behind 15 years, dragging 
one’s weight on earth than to spend a quarter of an hour in Purgatory.” 

Another time Pére Lamy said about this: ‘‘ I was asking Her that I 
might leave this world, telling Her that to attain this I should prefer 
to spend a quarter of an hour in Purgatory. She answered that it was 
better worth while to stay 15 years on earth for that would be less 
painful, as intensity of trial. For some, Purgatory is painful by the 
keenness of their torment, for others by its duration. The result is the 
same for souls. They suffer deeply.” 


DEAR MOTHER, THOU WHO HAST SUCH LOVELY FEET! 


Le Pailly, 15th August, 1924. 

Dear Doctor Amieux has finished his free consultations in the village. 
He comes back to us, the Abbé and myself, to the dining room, and 
while we wait for the soup, we sit down near the window. 

“Tt is your turn now, Father,” says the doctor. “I brought all my 
instruments to put your feet right. Since you left Paris you must have 
had great need of my services.”’ 

‘ Dear Doctor,” the Abbé replied, taking him by the arm, “ I have no 
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need at all now, but I am grateful for the good intention. This is what 
has happened. I had such corns that I had to give up walking. One day 
I said : ‘ Dear Mother, You see I cannot walk any more, You, Who have 
such lovely feet, cure mine.’ All the corns disappeared and my feet are 
in perfect condition.” 

They were still like that at his death, the evening of the 1st December, 
1931, when they proceeded to lay him out. 

This the Count told me, but thus : 

She was always barefoot, whether She came casual, or throned and 
crowned. When his remaining eye was going blind he begged her to 
cure him. She refused, saying it was better for his humility to be blind 
for two years ! But he said : “‘ I wish I had lovely feet like those.” “‘ You 
shall,’ said She. When the Count laid him out, those feet were as 
described above. 

The Count is most ingenious at hiding his share of various episodes 
but it hardly makes for clarity.—Verb. sap. 


HE SEES OUR LORD AS ECCE HOMO 


Thursday, 18th December, 1924. 

On my last visit to the hostel Marie-Thérése, on the 12th, the Abbé 
expressed a wish to make a little pilgrimage to the Sacred Heart at 
Montmartre and we decided to go there to-day. In his room I found 
him writing a little word on a photograph that he gave me to send to 
the nuns at Jouy. He did this with the greatest difficulty, for being 
unable to move his thumb, he had to hold the pen with the index 
finger. 

“ Father,” I said, “ I am going this evening to dinner with Dr. Amieux 
and his wife and daughter. I will tell him that you have rheumatism in 
the hand.” He answered : ‘“‘ Don’t tell him; when there is nothing else 
to offer God, it is very satisfying to suffer some little pain for His 
sake.” 

We went out past the Co-operative and took a taxi in the Boulevard 
Raspal. Once inside the taxi I asked the Abbé who gave him leave to 
bless in the name of the Blessed Virgin. “‘ I should have no right at all,” 
he answered, “‘ unless She had given it to me.” ‘‘ When, then, did She 
give you that, Father ?”’.. . ‘She gave me leave at Gray ; it is delegated 
power. It is precious, especially to the dying. I gave it this morning to 
one of my brethren who died in the next room to mine at one o’clock 
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in the morning”... “ Did you go to him last night ?”’. . . ““ No, I knew 
he was ill and went there every day.” 

The Abbé told me how he tried to make use of his time to the best 
advantage by composing prayers for the pilgrims to read in the chapel 
of Our Lady of the Woodlands. He wanted to make them suitable to 
each person, to people of any profession, ‘‘ Not,” says he, smiling, “ that 
the Blessed Virgin does not know our needs, but She wants us to make 
them known to Her.” 

We went into the Basilica and first went to pray a while in the nave 
before the Blessed Sacrament. After that we went round the ambulatory. 
In front of the Lady Chapel, I asked the Abbé details on the appearance 
of Our Lord which he saw one day when he brought his First Com- 
municants from La Courneuve. ‘“ He left the Monstrance,” he said, 
“ and went there to the right. You can say on His right.” “ On our left ? ” 
“ Yes, here in the air.” “‘ At the height of the point of the window ?”’ 
‘No, not so high.” “Then, in front of the panel representing the vision 
of Catherine Labouré?” ‘‘ Almost; a little in front, above the altar.” 
“You were where we are now?” “No, I was starting to talk to my 
children in front of the communion rail.” 

The Abbé went off into the sacristy. After a short time he came out 
with Canon Céprin, who took his leave very shortly. We prayed a 
minute before the statue of the Sacred Heart, then we went round by 
the ambulatory again. I called his attention to the stained glass window 
which represents St. Luke painting a portrait of Mary. “ He has done 
nothing but a good likeness, if he represents Her like that,” he said, 
smiling “ It’s a dummy.” ; 

Before leaving the church at the end of the nave, on the left, against — 
one of the piers of the dome, the Abbé went on his knees on the stone — 
and started praying before the Blessed Sacrament. Myself, I knelt on 
the ground near him, and like him, I asked God that my prayer might 
go up with that of the holy priest, my companion. Immediately I saw 
about the Host exposed above the high altar, a wonderful radiance of 
light. This radiance took complete possession of my field of vision. 
Far more luminous in every way than the sun, it left only the Blessed 
Sacrament visible. Whether the eyes were open or shut it did not vary 
in any way. And, moreover, I saw in this light all my soul with its 
qualities and its defects, as though it were behind me.* 

This view of the light of the Host and my own light lasted as long as 


* Note.—Lorenzo the Magnificent has a hymn to the Pi es Sacrament 
which expresses this very thought in so many words.—J. O 
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the Abbe was on his knees. Immediately I reflected that he himself 
must be having an apparition of Our Lord and that the favour which 
I enjoyed was probably reflected from that which was granted to him. 
After a few minutes, as soon a8 the Abbé stood up, everything dis- 
appeared and fell back into darkness. 

Not daring to ask questions out of hand about Shute had taken place, 
I asked him, as we went down some steps [or : one of the descents from 
the church], about the reign of the Sacred Heart announced to Margaret 
Mary. When we got back into the taxi, the holy priest commenting on 
the words, “I shall reign despite Satan and My enemies ; I shall stop in 
mid-career all those who will to oppose Me,” he finished, ‘‘ Ah, me, 
it is not His enemies merely that hinder Him, but His friends just as 
well.” 

Going back on the apparition which favoured him in former times, 
I asked, ““ Have you seen Our Lord in His glory ?”’ He answered, “ No, 
He was quite simple, as when He is on the altar. Most rarely is He in 
glory; you could not bear the glory of Our Lord. The Blessed Virgin 
screens Hers too, but She always keeps a little. He is preceded by a red 
cloud.* I call it that because I cannot find the right word. It is neither 
russet nor purple. He is there, quite simple, in great majesty : you never 
get accustomed to it.”’ 

Thursday, 1st January, 1925. 

Towards 3 o’clock in the afternoon I visited him and found him alone 
in his room. I gave him my New Year wishes and offered him a pot of 
primroses. ‘“‘ You will not be shocked,” he said, “I have given your 
mother’s flowers to the Child Jesus, He hadn’t any.” 

Taking my courage in both hands, I began. “ Allow me to put you 
a question, Father. At Montmartre, I asked God to allow my prayer 
to go up in the shelter of yours and so, before we left, when we were 
praying before the Blessed Sacrament at the end of the nave, I shut my 
eyes for a moment and felt flooded with light and joy such as I had 
never known before. Did you receive some mark of God’s presence just 
then ? ’’ He answered, “ It is the presence of Our Lord which shows Itself 
like that. Our Lord is gentle when He touches the soul. It is a light that 
takes possession of us when we approach Him.” . . . “‘ Do you always feel 
it like that, Father ?”’ “‘ Of course, unless He appears in His passion. | 
am very glad He did it for you.” 


From the end of 1924 never again did the Abbé ask me to take him 
Note-—The red cloud in the Grail Legend. 
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to Montmartre. Only much later he again expressed a wish to go up to 
the Sacred Heart. I agreed to go with him on Wednesday the 3oth 
January, 1929. That day absolutely nothing notable happened, but 
coming away from the church he explained why he had been so long 
unwilling to go back. “‘ Four years ago,” he said, “ when I went with 
you, as we came back, on one side, I saw Our Lord where the Monstrance 
should be, with His hands tied, as if to a pillar, with a rag round His 
loins.”’ “* Without His garment ?”’ “‘ Not a garment. I was pleased not to 
see this time anything but the Blessed Sacrament. I used to say, ‘ My 
God!’ I was afraid of seeing Him again like that. And He showed me 
that He could not grant what I was asking because of our sins. That 
hurt me much.”’ ** Was it your sins and mine, Father ?”’ “ No, no, neither 
yours nor mine. England will not be invaded. Keeping the Sunday holy 
is what will save England.’’ He went on. ’‘ I saw only to-day the Blessed 
Sacrament very luminous. Our Lord the last time was seated with the 
Monstrance on His knees. It was the Ecce Homo.” “ Was He wearing 
the crown of thorns, Father ?”’ “‘ He had not the crown of thorns but 
His head was bent towards the Gospel side.” “ Was it then because of 
that, Father, that at the moment I[ saw a great light ?”’ “ It was the light 
of the Blessed Sacrament.” 

The Abbé Lamy began again after a moment’s pause. “ Even if one 
could only bring about the sanctification of the Sunday, His hands would 
be untied and He would distribute all His graces, but for years they 
have worked on Sunday. It was a lesser evil, because work implies 
weariness, and that has a certain merit. Now they pass the Sunday in 
amusement and that is worse.” 


THE ABBE LAMY LOOKS AT HIS MISSION 


When these past events unfold before me, I find them wonderfully 
fine. Great must be God’s goodness in showing such low-down creatures 
some glimpse of His greatness. 

Strong in the words of the Blessed Virgin, I used to believe that | 
could do pretty well and She told me “ Your words will only have the 
power of Revelation.” So I left a lot out. My words have no value even 
among priests. Moreover, there are some people very curious, but it is 
to them that I say the least. Everyone interprets in his own sense. They 
polish it up and when the word has passed through the machine, there 
is sometimes that much left. (He snaps his fingers.) 
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A FEW FIRST HAND EAR-WITNESSES OF PERE LAMY’S 
RELATIONS WITH DWELLERS BEYOND THE VEIL 


‘“ It was in January or February, 1927 (I can no longer be exact with 
the dates), that I went to pay a visit to the Curé Lamy with some others, 
among whom were the Misses Gerstel. As we went to his door which is 
on the first floor of No. 8, I heard talk going on inside. I said quite 
aloud, “ Good, there is someone with him. Still, I am going to knock.’ 
I thought to myself, ‘My Lord, what a gentle voice ! How steadily and 
gently that person is speaking.’ I heard no reply by the Curé.” 

‘“ After about 5 minutes, I made up my mind to knock. The people 
with me were talking together and being a little further away from the 
door in a recess at the window, were bound to hear nothing at all.” 

““T knocked ; he answered, ‘ Come in.’ The Curé was alone. I did not 
even salute him and I at once looked round in the corners to see where 
his interlocutor was. The Curé fixed me with his eyes and said nothing. 
He quite well saw that I was looking for whoever had been talking with 
him. ‘Those ladies followed me up and started a conversation with the 
Curé. After a moment, having made my inspection, I sat down in the 
armchair facing him.” 

“ Despite my astonishment, and knowing the supernatural relationships 
of Pére Lamy, I attached no great importance to the matter. Mme. R., 
whom I told about it, did in my presence ask Pére Lamy if it were the 
Blessed Virgin who was talking with him. The dear old man replied, 
‘ No, but my guardian angel had a very sweet voice too.’ I am bound to 
say that I never recognised either a man’s voice or a woman’s but all 
was very clearly enunciated. I still have the voice in my ears and I should 
know it again.” 

“ Some time afterwards, I said to the Curé, ‘ How is it that I, who 
am so bad, have been allowed by God to hear the voice of your guardian 
angel?” He simply answered, ‘ That is a special thing.’ I did not dare 
to question him further.” 

(Signed) P. C. 

“ In the course of the year, I went to pay a call on the Abbé Lamy 
at the Marie-Thérése Infirmary on the third floor. When I got into the 
corridor I heard a voice coming from Pére Lamy’s room. It is impossible 
to describe that voice, uttering discordant cries. I shall remember it to 
my last hour. It gave the impression of a great quarrel. I said to myself : 
‘ And I thought him such a saint ! What in the world has he been doing to 
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get a scolding like that.’ And the person disputing gave me the impression 
that he was walking round the room like someone in great wrath.” 

‘““ After a moment’s thought, I decided to knock at the door all the 
same. What was my astonishment to find the Curé in his room, sitting 
on the couch and calmly reciting his rosary. I had come intending to 
ask his advice on a matter where I had need. In my stupefaction, I 
could not recall the advice I wanted and found this loss of memory 
very tiresome.” 

‘The following morning I went back and found M. Lamy walking 
in the garden of Marie-Thérése. To relieve my feelings, I asked him, 
‘Father, the last time I came to see you, wasn’t it the devil I heard 
screeching in your room ?’ ‘ Yes,’ he replied, ‘ it was he. You see, Madame, 
you have your worries, I have mine, and it is often he comes to bother 
me.’ I asked him if he would allow me to say on occasion what I had 
heard. He gave me leave.” 

M. D. 


REMINISCENCES 


This nice memento of the Abbé was brought to us a month after his 
death by a Reverend Mother who had frequent contact with our old 
Parish Priest, who had put him into touch with many of her Sisters 
and her girls whom she was anxious about. 

‘‘I knew him at La Courneuve during the war, for I was at the 
dispensary of the maimed, The Elms. He used to come from time to 
time to visit the sick and wounded, to say a pleasant word to each one, 
and to give us a bit of edification. His address was humble and moc est. 
He used to have his rosary in his hands and tell the beads as he went 
to and fro in deep recollection. His mere passage did good. You could” 
feel the priest, altogether supernatural. Though he was living a human 
life, his soul was uplifted to an angelic state which made him see and 
recognise spiritual beings. He had that secret knowledge which pierces 
into past, present, and future events. Many people who knew him could 
give proof of this. For myself, I can guarantee, having verified the truth _ 
of his predictions to me. Predictions which were not spoken as heralding _ 
future events, for that holy priest was much too humble to pose as a 
prophet, but made quite simply in his conversation. Once he repeated 
to me in the confessional exactly what I had just told God before his 
arrival and had had nothing to do with confession.” 
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“ At the terrible explosion on the 15th March, he had prepared us, 
telling us to fear nothing, for the Blessed Virgin had come close to Her 
statue, in this bit of ground which She would guard. The previous 
Sunday he had made the same promise to his parishioners in these 
words :—‘ Brethren, a dreadful disaster is going to fall on La Courneuve 
this week. Pray to Her. You shall be protected.’ As a matter of fact this 
happened to them in every case despite the numerous victims and the 
enormous material damage occasioned by that shower of grenades which 
burst as they fell. We, more than all, saw a true miracle of protection.” 

“ One day I was saying to him, ‘ Father, it is painful, the nights we 
spend in fright with those air raid warnings.’ He answered, ‘ Wait, we 
shall have bombs landing here in a way that you do not expect.’ Indeed, 
a short time after it was Big Bertha who made herself heard, and was 
very frightening, especially on our side of Paris. At the moment when 
it struck St. Gervais, he set his parishioners to pray, saying, ‘ We are 
going to recite the De Profundis for the victims of the catastrophe which 
has just happened to a church.’ One of his women parishioners was 
there. They found her unhurt, protected by a block of stone. He had 
told her some days before, ‘ Do not be afraid at all ; something will happen 
where you are to be. The Blessed Virgin will see you through.’ ” 

“Towards the end of the war, at the moment of a great retreat of the 
French, our Headquarters has to be transferred to Orleans. The prepara- 
tions had been made. During that time there were soldiers to be looked 
after and we were always having to get things for them out of the 
parcels of necessities already packed for the move. After one of his visits 
I made the remark to him, ‘ It was very tiresome to be there, waiting 
to do and undo the packets so constantly.’ He said, ‘ You can unpack 
everything ; Headquarters won’t go forward. The Germans can do 
nothing now but escape.’ In reality, at that moment, our army had only 
to follow them up and it was the end of hostilities. What a lot of other 
things one could tell! ” 

“ After the closing of the Depot, I went to pay him a little visit every 
year in January, in company of the Sisters and the girls. There was 
always the same welcome, lowly, simple and sincere. He gave his whole 
time to each in spite of the visitors waiting at his door. Listening to 
him, you seemed to be in another sphere. Everything about him breathed 
holiness.” 

“ We saw him for the last time on the 6th September, 1931, after 
a pilgrimage to Our Lady of the Woodlands. He could not get to Violot 
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as he had given us to hope, being completely tired out. He had to say 
Mass in place of two priests of the district who were away ; besides, the 
roads were impassible through the wood, because of torrential rain 
soaking the ground and flooding the fields at the foot of the hill. To get 
to the pathway of the chapel, we had to pass a little narrow slippery 
bridge which was being built, and to keep our balance with the help of 
two sticks, so as not to fall, right or left, into the muddy water. To 
climb the hill, what trouble it was to avoid sliding and leaving one’s 
shoes in the puddles! Still, there was no need to hurry to get to the 
sanctuary, and once there we put our prayers and wishes before the 
Blessed Virgin. In the afternoon, we were pleased to see the pilgrims 
coming from round about, pilgrims that the bad roads had not hindered.” 

‘‘ Before taking our train at Chalindrey for Paris, we decided to pass 
through Le Pailly to greet Pére Lamy and ask his blessing. We did not 
regret the fatigue of the long journey to which we had thus to add. The 
girls were delighted and edified to see that holy priest for a few minutes. 
What supernatural impressions they got | They never left off praising the 
way he had received us. What made us happiest of all was that Pére 
Lamy, having asked us for details of our pilgrimage and how we had 
seen the little statue of Our Lady of the Woodlands, told us that the 
Blessed Virgin had Herself blessed us.” 

‘“ In the last years of his life, if he was asked, he had no hesitation in 
speaking of his visions. He did it with discretion and great simplicity 
You could feel in his words, a heart overflowing with gratitude for the 
favours he had received and pleased to share them with souls for their 
benefit and the greater glory of God.” 

“Once I asked him how he saw the Blessed Virgin and if his visions 
were imaginative or intellectual. He answered me simply, ‘I cannot tell 
you; I see Her as I see you.’ ”’ 

‘I thank God that I have known so holy a priest, a powerful protector 
in Heaven for those who commit themselves to him, and for France 
the land he loved so well.” 

(Signed) Sister L. DL 
_ 
THE LAST FORTNIGHT 


At 7 o’clock the Abbé left M. Petit whom he enjoined to fetch his 
dress basket to Chalindrey. He went up into his oratory where he was 
awaited by young Paul Chanson, one of his young cousins, his usual 
Mass server. The Mass said and the boy gone, the Father took off his 
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chasuble, but remained in surplice and stole. Leaning against the altar 
he made an allocution of about ro minutes. Speaking of Founders and 
Foundations he said : 

‘“ There are stones set in mortar and stones in mud (he insisted on 
this latter word). Let us not be frightened ; this is the logic of events. 
Let us not afflict ourselves, but quite the other way let us rejoice at 
them because these contradictions, painful on earth, shall be the cause 
of great joy in Heaven. Our Lord and the Blessed Virgin have been 
mocked and treated as the very dregs. We have against us Satan and his 
hangers-on, whatever they look like or dress like.” 

“The Most Blessed Virgin, speaking of this Congregation which She 
has longed for (this word the Abbé repeats frequently in his allocution), 
said as regards this Foundation, that there would be some analogy with 
the life of Her Son, speaking of false brethren.”’ 

When the Abbé had come down into the dining room, I asked him 
to be so good as to give me the exact words of Mary which he had 
quoted. He replied :—* I could not now tell you the exact word ; I don’t 
think it was ‘ some ’ analogy with the life of My Son, but ‘ much’ analogy. 
Still, don’t write it, as I cannot venture to guarantee it.” 

The Abbé this year made four litres of cassis, according to a recipe 
of his own without alcohol. He offered me one. During the luncheon, 
MM. Petit and Boulanger came. The latter talked a fairly long time 
with his cousin, especially about the cutting down in the Bois Guyotte, 
which was to take place presently. 

We took the train at 10 o’clock. It was hard for us to exchange notes 
for the travellers were fairly numerous in our compartment. Still, the 
Abbé Lamy described to me in a few words the spiritual condition of 
various persons who had combined to destroy the Congregation. With 
his usual kindness, after having detailed the doings of each, he scanned 
all possible excuses, or at least applied extenuations to their behaviour, 
and in my turn he said to me, “ You have been a child of light and not 
of the world, in giving back the documents’ : the documents given by 
Rome for the Foundation and which the enemies of the Abbé Lamy had 
got from me on false pretences. It was a gracious way of excusing my 
lack of judgment and my careless action, because I had not consulted 
him whose mere trustee I was. 

The Abbé goes on, “I think some of these days, I am to receive a 
visit from A. I shall receive him with circumspection, because at 
Chambourg, he had the same ailment as the others. Moreover he had 
not always behaved well apart from that. I knew when he had not been 
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admitted to the Seminary of L. He would have been if I had insisted. 
I shall insist later on if he shows himself fit and proper.” 

“And his comrade, have you heard of him?” ... “‘ Of M. ? Not for 
a long time. B. said to me one day at Chambourg when I was quoting 
the words of the Blessed Virgin that I was compromising myself with 
that. See ? It compromises you to quote the words of the Blessed Virgin. 
The Mother of God had told me, speaking of the Group, ‘ Many will 
not believe you.’ She knew everything beforehand.” 

“She told you that at Gray?” “* No, at the Bois Guyotte (the chapel 
of Our Lady of the Woodlands). I used to go three times a week with 
the ass and Paul. I went to Chambourg without pleasure but for duty’s 
sake. As for the studies of C. I am not worrying much; he is intelligent. 
The more he learns the better it will be. It will be very useful for him 
to learn English and he can visit the principal monasteries so as to get 
ideas on the conventual life.” 

At the Marie-Thérése Infirmary, the Abbé was received by several 
Sisters and by their new Superior. They gave him this time No. 4 on 
the Ground Floor, a fine room opening to the south and the kitchen 
garden, and provided with a nice little dressing room. 


Tuesday, 17th Nov., 1931. 

I found the Abbé sitting at his desk. ‘‘ I am afraid,” I said to him, 
“That this room is too like the one which you described to me as the 
setting for your death. Two windows opening to the south, no wash- 
stand in the room, and the view out on to the fruit trees.”” He answered 
me, ‘‘ You were wrong to be afraid. Yes, I think this is my death 
chamber. It seems to me that it is the one I saw.” 

The holy old man, speaking to me again of C., said to me. “ At 
Chambourg, my first night was a white night (very gently). Not that I 
was uneasy in bed. I was very comfortable. I asked the Blessed Virgin 
to visit all those souls. I found nothing in any of them except in © 
Those invited to the marriage feast were not worthy.” od : 

In the course of conversation he made me this demand. “I sg ould 
like to die in the holy habit.” “ Father, I will get it made with thes stu aie : 
that is at Chambourg.” “Tt will be lost, I shall be buried there.” 
After a small discussion the Father made up his mind for that loss. to 
the afternoon I came to offer him some notepaper which he needed. I 
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met coming out from him, Mlle. Guillot. I found in his room M. Martial, 
of La Courneuve, one of his old altar boys. Going out I fell in with 
Mile. Robinet in the garden. 
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Sunday, 22nd Nov., 1931. 

At a quarter past twelve, I introduced a soldier, Paul Maherich, to 
the Abbé who was coming out with his Breviary from the refectory of 
the hostel. ‘The dear old man brought us on to his room and spoke civilly 
to the young man. He told him not to let himself be checked for the 
priesthood by any. difficulties, and especially those of studies. When he 
was in a certain mood himself he simply could not study. It was in these 
conditions that he went for the examination. ‘Ten days before the Blessed 
Virgin told him, “You will pass the examination,” and “thanks to Her | 
saw the page when he questioned me. It was on the Treatise of Justice.” 

“ At last I got away, but the train was an hour late. We were on the 
way to our Ordination of the Sub-Diaconate at Chevilly. I had not had 
the book to answer the questions of the Bishop and the Superior General 
had not thought of it. We landed in the Rue de Vaugirard. There were 
two of us, a comrade and myself who had joined up at Troyes. We went 
to Morangis and from there on foot to Chevilly. It is not very near. 
We were all soaked with dew. The Bishop was waiting. Mgr. Dubois 
waited patiently for us, at least a half hour. It was all very difficult. 
There was everything against me. I had had no chance of study, and 
often I had had to go all over the town. Against me was the Master of 
Novices, who scarcely ever saw me (The Noviciate was in a suburb of 
Troyes and the Abbé lived in the Rue Jeanne d’Arc. Save for two months 

as a postulant, he did not lodge in the Noviciate a single day). What a 
Noviciate ! All that crowd was the Council. In my favour was the Superior 
General and Mgr. Cortet, the Bishop. Think of it : for 14 years, I did not 
go to bed twice before 11 o’clock, and I used to get up at 4 every morning.”’ 

The Father gave the soldier an apple, then a picture, then a medal 
of Our Lady of the Woodlands. He asked him to come again now that 
he knew the way. 


Tuesday, 24th Nov., 1931. 

At nightfall, I found the Abbé in the kitchen garden of the Marie- 
Thérése looking on at Father John pulling up dahlias. He brought me 
to his room and told me nice things about Paul Macherich, a good 
reliable lad. I read him a letter from J. P. who is now a novice with the 
N’s. The Father observed that he always hoped to see him come later 
on to the Servants of Jesus and Mary. He gave me 500 francs to be 
passed on to C. for his expenses to Rome. “‘ Tell him to give me a receipt 
for the pious donor and to sign himself Peter, James or Joseph, in case 
his letter should fall into the hands of you know who... .” 
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Before leaving I asked my old friend, “ You said the other day, Father, 
that shortly before the examination by the Superior General, the Blessed 
Virgin spoke to you ? Now I thought that between your military service 
and the apparitions at Gray you had not seen Her again ?” “‘ She told me 
that without appearing. You cannot imagine how She communicates. | 
thought: ‘I am not capable of being a priest.’ But from the very 
beginning She showed Herself most encouraging and maternal, and She 
has shown me many things to come.”’ 

“‘ It was in the camp at Chalons. I told the young Paul Macherich that 
I was giving myself up (to Mary’s Will). In reality I did not do so. I 
was disgruntled. I said to myself, ‘ I am not capable. I do not suffice.’ It 
was not refusal, it was dread. What preparation I had for the priesthood ! ” 
‘Ah, Father, if my grandparents had known you they would easily have 
helped you to regular studies.’”’ He answered, ‘‘ The Blessed Virgin could 
have helped if She had wished. She did not wish it. Not for want of 
charity, but to put me through tribulations. If I had insisted She would 
have given me infused knowledge. She has assisted me in quite a 
wondrous way. She aided me every time I needed help with theology 
among my fellow students. When I was giving catechism to the children 
I used to see the bit of Catechism as if I were holding it in my hand. 
She wished me all my life to have trials and troubles. Trials! We have 
had so many ; and so many more with the Congregation, from Satan and 
his merry men.’ ‘ Your last days will be full of pain.’ Mary said. So now 
I have to pass to death through trials of which I have no idea.” 


A SPLINTER FROM A WINE-GLASS 


At Bordeaux one Sunday night, June roth, 1928, at nine o’clock, I 
broke a wine-glass, getting a splinter into the right eye. At once it 
started weeping. How could I get an oculist at that time of night and 
on a Sunday too, to get it out? An idea! I asked my Guardian Angel 
to go and get Pére Lamy to pray for me. In bed an hour later, I said 
three Hail Mary’s and put a wet compress of ‘ Woodlands’ water on my 
eyes. Then I slept. 

The next morning I felt no more pain, and called them all to look 
at my eye. Nothing to be seen. Up in my room making the bed, I took 
up a picture of Our Lady of the Woodlands which I had put unde 
my pillow. Guess my wonder at finding the glass splinter under the 
picture. Not a doubt of it. An Unseen hand had taken out the splinter 
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and put it under the picture whilst I slept. 1 heard nothing ; saw nothing. 

At once I sent a little word of thanks to the Abbé, at Pailly just then. 
He assured me later on that the errand had been given him by my 
Guardian Angel,and how urgent it was to get the splinter out, 
endangering my eye. 

I asked the dear Father leave to send my Angel whenever there was 
need. He replied, “ The Angels are always most charitable.”’ Naturally 
I used my privilege as much as I could. I have always been much 
favoured by the Reverend Father and I owe him great gratitude for 
his fatherly goodness. When he saw me in danger, he gave me a 
fatherly warning, for in what concerned me he had second sight. 

EUGENE GENGENWIN. 


THE CURE OF MADEMOISELLE LEMOINE 


Henriette Lemoine in 1928 was stricken with paralysis of the vocal 
chords. For ten weeks the girl could not utter a sound. After several 
consultations in a Paris hospital, all the doctors declared her incurable. 
Tubercular laryngitis, and only a few months to live. The poor mother 
distracted at such a diagnosis, remembered what she had heard of Pere 
Lamy; took the girl to Our Lady of the Woodlands on the 4th June, 
1928. After long prayer and confident reception of the Father’s blessing, 
the mother said with sorrow, ‘“‘ Father, we are going, but my daughter 
is not cured.” The good priest, smiling, said, “‘ Sometimes you get better 
going away.” 

On the way back, between Chalindrey and Langres, the little patient 
felt a choking sensation and signed to her mother that she was suffocating. 
The mother was distraught. Then Henriette said, ““ Mamma, Mamma, 
I feel cured ; it must be the miracle I’m expecting.” 

Our Lady of the Woodlands had indeed just answered the lowly and 
confident prayer of Her child. 

From that instant, Henriette, completely restored, was able to resume 
her normal life. To-day, she is still in perfect health, without ever a 
touch of her old complaint, and delights to make public the account of 
her cure. She was working from October, 1926, at the Professional 
School, 32 Rue Geoffroy-Saint-Hilaire, Paris 5. I am witness of her 
ailment and her sudden cure. 

SISTER AUGUSTINE, 
Sister of Charity. 
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Medical Certificate 


I, the Undersigned, Doctor in Medicine of the Paris Faculty, P. J. J. 
Contrastin, Kt. Legion of Honour, attended Mlle. Henriette Lemoine 
for paralysis of the vocal chords, without success. The patient thereafter 
followed a course of treatment for 10 weeks at Laennec without result. 

Since then, I have seen this patient, who declared that she suddenly 
got cured. 

She now speaks very clearly without effort or strain and I am bound 
to verify a cure which seems to challenge the prognostic of the hospital 
and my own. 

In faith of which, I have delivered the present certificate for the 
benefit of those whom it concerns. 


Paris. January 19th, 1929. 
J. CONTRASTIN. 


A CURE 


For a feast day, the Abbé Lamy and myself had been very graciously 
invited by the Curé of La Courneuve to his High Mass, Benediction 
and midday meal. 

So... Saturday morning I got to the Marie-Thérése Infirmary after 
half-past eight. The Abbé said to me jokingly, “I have been in Z— 
this week.” “ How is that Father, without asking me to drive you?” 
“They came for me in a taxi and brought me back. That was Monday, 
to a little girl who is dying.” “ And did you cure her, Father?” ... “I 
hope the Blessed Virgin took pity on her.” 

In the Boulevard Raspail we took a taxi. On the way he spoke to me 
of M. Henry, the schoolmaster he had at Le Pailly when he was a child. 
He had died at Le Pailly just recently without the Abbé being able to go 
to the burial. Next he spoke to me about a young man he loved very 
much. 

A. S. has vocation and is thinking it over but does not dare to leave 
for God his people and the work he is doing in his spare time. “ You 
will see him this very day,” said the Abbé. “ Tell him he is called by 
God. Tell him to try not to delay too much this call . . . Abraham was 
called and answered at once. Adsum . . . Time is passing. Youthful 
years when you study with ease. Tell him he will be sorry for the years 
he has lost and he will study later on with much more difficulty.” We 
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had not finished when the car stopped at St. Lucian Square, in front 
of the church at La Courneuve. 

As he got out of the car, the old priest was stopped by a widow in 
tears. I heard the words, ‘‘ Ah, M. Lamy |! It is unfortunate that I could 
not warn you about his sickness. [ went three times to see you. Then 
I was not able to leave him.” I left the Abbé face to face with his old 
parishioner and strolled in the cemetery during the ro minutes of their 
conversation. The Abbé Lamy came back to me and began by blessing 
the tomb of the Abbé Memet which he had bought and where he said 
one day he himself would rest. 

In front of a neighbouring tomb, pointing me out an inscription, ‘ Croix 
de Guerre,’ ““Tut tut tut,” said he, ‘‘Does that matter in the next world ? ”’ 

Further on, “ These were wine merchants. Free thinkers. Poor fellows ! 
There, Christians, who had no cross on their monument. But I insisted 
to them and they got this cross carved.” 

“There is the tomb of Jean-Paul-Adam, Count of Schramm, and the 
Countess, who got the Virgin of Edy made.’’ We were going to the 
other side to visit Mother Dupuy, but presently the bell for High Mass 
tolled. “‘ Let us go to the church,” said the Abbé. “‘ This bell is called 
Lice-Marie-Francoise. It is of the year 1700.” 

There was High Mass, Benediction, and Sermon, and a short address 
by each of the priests the Curé had invited. At the end of the ceremonies, 
a dozen and a quarter ladies rushed towards the vestry to see the Abbé 
Lamy. Several of them tried to give me details of the miracle which the 
Curé had wrought last Monday at Z—, bringing back to life a child who 
was given up by the doctors. He tried to keep them quiet. 

There was a grand lunch, most generously provided by the Curé. 
At table, unfortunately, I heard little of the conversation between the 
Abbé Lamy and his friend the Curé of the Basilica of St. Denis. 

The weather, clearing up, allowed us to leave the church on foot, and 
to pay a few calls. On the way the Abbé stopped to see two former 
parishioners. In this second visit the mistress of the house spoke to the 
old priest about his former sacristan Bélard. He has been ill several 
times. Then the Abbé Lamy visited him and after his Parish Priest had 
seen him, he got better. ‘‘ How often he was cured,”’ said Mme. Guillot 
at the end. “ That’s because I wanted him,” replied the old priest 
laughing. “Ah, M. le Curé, if only one could go for you every time 
anyone is sick.”” He answered jokingly, ‘‘ Quite so. I will keep a pair 
of boots always blacked.” 

Going out of La Courneuve, the Abbe went to see the Daughters of 
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Charity from Aubervilliers. I awaited him at the door. When he came 
back he said, “ It is the least I could do to visit the dear Mother, who 
is an old woman, and her Sisters who have helped me so much. Poor 
Sister Margaret is always ill. She has walked the roads so much! And 
for years and years between Aubervilliers and La Courneuve, we have 
had no tramway. For more than 20 years those dear Sisters have 
charitably laundered my church linen.” 

Back in the taxi, the Abbé said, “I never go in front of that chapel 
of the Virgin at La Courneuve without singular emotion. It speaks to 
me of the Congregation that Mary enjoined me to found. You would 
like to see there such and such a one.” He goes on, “I don’t want to 
ask all that of the Blessed Virgin. She sees things so much better than 
we can even suspect. I want to leave Her the initiative in every thing, 
without urging Her will.” 

Next he talks to me about sin which is so hurtful to us and which 
we are stupid enough to commit in spite of this. He says, “ Miracles 
are no use for the conversion of the world. Catholics accept them, and 
yet, very few of them. But this little number is confirmed in the faith 
by wonders. They will be all used later on, told in writing, after a lapse 
of time. The world, and even Christians, no longer admit the super- 
natural. But they will be duly bound to take notice some day and bow 
their heads. Then they will be interested.” 

To finish the day, the Abbé Lamy received M. B., whom he asked 
about his little girl. “‘ She is perfectly well. She is up.” 

Only then I stated the question of the day with the Abbé. “‘ Is it really 
your visitor’s little girl that was cured, Father?” ... “I kept carefully 
from saying that I went to Z— on Monday and had given the child the 
blessing of the Blessed Virgin. She was then in the death struggle. She 
would be dead in two hours. She had been given up by the doctors, 
having both pneumonia and meningitis. They passed a cand _ 
her eyes and she could not see it. Once she got the blessing of the 
holy Virgin Mary, she passed quietly to sleep. To-day, Sat rday 
she is up. It is a miracle of the Blessed Virgin, and I would like the 
things to restore Her devotion in this parish and pray mor sin He 
chapels. I am nothing, and deserve nothing. I did not want to allu 
to this, even to advertise the Blessed Virgin’s share. I ask Her forgivene 
The child had been dying from seven in the morning and they had sen 

me a letter which I will show you. I will look it up and give it to you, — 
One of the neighbours, a big choir-boy, came to fetch me. I was there 
at 9 o’clock.”’ : te 
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The following Monday the Abbé Lamy sent me the letter here 
mentioned. 
Z—. Monday. 
Dear Father, 

My little girl is going to die, stricken with meningitis. The doctors 
hold out no hope so I would be very grateful if you would be so 
good as to give her your blessing. With profound respect, Father. 

M. B. 


The Abbé finished. ‘ N. brought me that. I was coming back from 
saying Mass, so I put on my shoes and went. Some days later the father 
of the little girl replied to a letter which I wrote him asking details.” 

“With pleasure I make known to you the stages of the illness of my 
little girl aged 14 months, and her extraordinary cure which the doctors 
can make nothing of. She had been suffering some time and slept neither 
night nor day. She got worse on the . . . The doctors said that the child 
had bad influenza. The next day she had a temperature of 41 C. and 
suffered dreadfully, trying to tear off her head and not remaining a 
moment in the same place. When the doctor came Sunday morning he 
found the child very bad, lips black and face distorted. He diagnosed 
bronchial pneumonia and warned us of the seriousness of the case. 
Sunday and Sunday night were frightful. The child was suffering more 
and more and breathing with difficulty. Monday, towards six o’clock in 
the morning she was seized with dreadful convulsions and struggled for 
three hours, the eyes and lips completely twisted. When the doctor saw 
the child in this state, he was frightened at the rapid progress of the 
illness and could only say, ‘ The child is lost; meningitis has shown 
itself.’ The second doctor was called in haste and could only confirm 
what the first said, adding that the meningitis was 8 or 10 days old and 
the child’s eyes were already veiled and she could not see clearly. He 
got her put into a bath with ice on her head, just to say he was trying 
something.” | 

“One hope was left. We thought if the Abbé Lamy, whom we 
venerated as a saint, could bless our child, she would be saved. A young 
neighbour went off to find him and had the good fortune to get him 
at home. Shortly afterwards, he was with the child, gave her the blessing 
of the Blessed Virgin and promised us his prayers. During this time the 
child never took her eyes off the dear priest and seemed to be following 
his movements. After his departure, she fell into a perfect calm rest 
and no convulsions happened after that.” 


Bese --- 
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‘The doctor came in the evening, not daring to come in, thinking the 
child was dead. He thought he was dreaming when he found all trace 
of meningitis gone. 

“Tuesday and Wednesday, the doctors found the pneumonia aggra- 
vated by the ice they had used for the meningitis. One of them came 
back on Thursday morning and found no trace of pneumonia.” 

“On Saturday the doctor found the child sitting up in bed and playing 
with her doll and as merry as before she took ill. So . . . not being able 
to make anything out of it, he went away and did not come back. At 
present the child is perfectly recovered and has no trace of this dreadful 
malady.” 

“Once more our dear Mother had heard the prayers of Her priest, 
whom She is protecting in a very special way. She has shown us how 
his prayers has power over Her maternal Heart, a prayer which has 
already obtained so many favours.” 

‘* As soon as the weather permits, C. and her brother will be brought to 
Marie Thérése to be consecrated by this dear man to the Blessed Virgin.” 

“This is the story you asked for. May it one day serve to bring 
recognition of the holy and humble priest of the Virgin Most Powerful, 
and show our gratitude to Her.” 


A SUCCESSFUL NOVENA 


Arc-sur-Tille. Cote d’Or. 4/5/37. 
I want to tell you of a cure obtained after a Novena made to Pére 
Lamy, 8th December, 1936. Here is the real truth of what happened. 
A woman of 35, after a difficult childbirth on the 11th Noe 
brought forth her seventh child, which died at birth. “ 
Consequent upon this misfortune, a septic fever supervened, bri 
her temperature up to 40 degrees Centigrade, and this left her for w 
in a very critical condition. An abscess showed in the pelvis ; n 4 
the size of a wash-basin. At once a surgeon from Paris got her in 
clinic to prepare for an operation as soon as the time should be fave Pa ie 
Meantime my friend and I began a Novena to Our Lady of 
Woodlands, through the intercession of the Abbé Lamy. The No ovena 
finished on the 8th December and we had put a relic picture under fl the: 
sick woman’s pillow. > 
On the 7th December the doctor noticed a diminution of the absces a | 
to the size of a tea-cup and on the 8th, the abscess was so dried up that 
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the surgeon had no need to come in. He said, “ Providence has been oy 
our side; I never saw an abscess of that size dry up in 48 hours.” A 
fornight ago, the woman’s doctor admitted in like manner, in these 
words, “‘ You are completely restored ; ot seems to be a miracle.” 


l am giving you the facts exactly as they happened, with the relation- 
ship of the dates. 


Paris. 20/5/37. 
I call it a miraculous cure which happened to one of my little cousins 


at Grasse. He came into the world at 8 months quite easily. Unfortunately 
his liver did not work, so it was impossible to nourish him. He lived 
four days through oxygen cylinders, but that was all, and short of a 
miracle, he could not be saved. 

The young parents were distracted, for they had already lost a child. 
My cousin wrote to me and I thought at once of dear Pere Lamy. | 
sent a picture of Our Lady of the Woodlands after sewing on a scrap 
of a collar belonging to Pére Lamy, advising them to put it under the 
child’s head or on his liver. 

I had begun a Novena at the same time as my cousins. Just now | 
have the happy news that the child is safe and that there is no more 
need for precautions. 

I am happy to tell you of this cure which my cousins and I attribute 


to Our Lady of the Woodlands through the intervention of dear Pere 
Lamy, Mary’s faithful servant. 


Aubervilliers. 21/6/37. 
My child was attacked with inflammation of the ear and was suffering 


much. The doctors agreed among themselves, ‘ This evening for certain, 
she must be taken to the Clinic for mastoid operation.” 
I put under the child’s pillow a relic of Pére Lamy. During the night 


the fever went and there was no need for surgical aid. The doctors 
cannot make it out. 


Sister Madeleine of the Marie-Thérése Infirmary died this Summer 
(1939) to the immense regret of all the friends of the Abbé Lamy. She 
carries with her to Heaven the knowledge of many wonders to which 
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she at various times alluded. When we begged her to give us some, in 
writing, she replied on the 27th of September, 1937, “I could tell of 
some favours which I have witnessed, but the hour is not yet come. 
What can be told later on cannot now be told. God has His times which 
we must respect.”’ 

It seems, unfortunately, that the knowledge of these facts must escape 
us for evermore in this low-down world. A note-book of Sister Madeléine 
found after her death does actually bear mention of a single mystical 
fact connected with the presence of the Abbé Lamy at the Infirmary. 
Here is her account :— 


““ Morning of the 27th November, 1931. I felt and I received certitude 
that I was cured of a chronic appendicitis. My cure was confirmed by 
the words so full of faith and simplicity of the venerable Father Lamy. 
Here they are: 

‘The Blessed Virgin has cured you. She has done it all. She has 
done it in Her maternal way. You will have no more of it. I am 
very glad,’ he repeated twice. ‘ She cured you because you did little 
good turns for me. It is a sign of the motherly protection of the 
Blessed Virgin on the house that She has cured you,’ and he said 
this twice. ‘ Now do the usual thing ; thank the Blessed Virgin well,’ 
he said several times, in the interviews I had with him later. ‘ How 
can you have it that She did not cure you? You were alone, and 
too ill to continue your work. The cure had to be, Sister; I am 
very glad.’ ” 

‘Tuesday, rst December, the very day of his death, Pére Lamy spoke 
these words to me, having again told me to thank the Blessed Virgin 
for my cure: 

‘You will have a shock ; a preliminary spot of blood, but you will 
be helped and you will get help. Don’t worry and don’t be afraid. 
I will come back and not alone. There will be other he me en 
and women from Paradise with me. The Blessed Virgir aE -omised 
that I would come back to this low-down place . . . So She 
speaking of the earth. Besides,’ he added, * She has alrea 

the house.’ ” 0a 
Further on in the note-book was the pious invitation, ~ 
of Heaven, Most Holy Virgin Mary, You, who by 1 rhe ii t 
your venerable servant, dear Father Lamy, haver¢ ured n 
motherly hand keep me and uphold me, to live to love Y¥< 
Your love.” on 
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The spitting of blood, foretold by the Abbé Lamy, carried off the 
pious Sister of Charity. ‘ Dear Sister Madeléine,” as her Superior wrote 
last summer, “She suffered much, but with what patience, what 
submission to the Will of God, and didn’t she speak up for dear Pére 
Lamy when I said, ‘ Oh, he is playing us a bad trick.’ ”’ 

Here is a little note on Sister Mary-Madeléine Guignard. She passed 
away quite simply in the 44th year of her age, at the house of the Sisters 
of Charity, and the 23rd of her vocation. It is very seldom that a Cause 
is introduced by the Sisters of Charity of St. Vincent de Paul. There 
would be no end to them. The holy Mother de Marillac and Catherine 
Labouré are on the altars ; that is enough.-The little chapel in the Rue 
du Bac, is it not a reliquary through the visit of the Blessed Virgin ? 
That is enough. So we shall do no wrong to the cause of the dear departed. 

Sister Mary-Madeléine will have the glory of being the little nurse 
of Pére Lamy and if the young religious on her part has taken away 
many secrets to the tomb, we have had the joy and honour of knowing 
some of them. 

When, last year, Mr. de Valera, President of the Irish Government, 
asked us for a souvenir of Pére Lamy, Sister Madeléine came to the 
rescue. She had a rosebud which had dried the tears of the statue of the 
Blessed Virgin in the garden of Pére Lamy at Le Pailly. The Apostle of 
the children had sent her a bunch of those precious flowers, the day after 
the miracle. Moreover, Sister Madeléine had had for years the confidence 
of the Curé of La Courneuve. She knew lots of things which we shall 
not know until eternity. She had no doubt that the Blessed Virgin kept 


up Her visits to Pére Lamy at the Marie-Thérése Infirmary, at Le Pailly 
and elsewhere. 


THE BUST OF PERE LAMY ON HIS TOMB 


The bust on his tomb was found necessary because many visitors, 
including the chief of a neighbouring state, had failed to locate the place 
of burial. Erected by public subscription, it was executed by M. 
Minazzoli, well known for his tasteful carvings. He is one of the laureates 
of the Salon famous for a splendid effigy of Maréchal Ney. He is equally 
famous for his Way of the Cross in the Della Robbia manner. 

He has thought fit to represent our dear pastor before extreme old age, 
and before the wear and tear of so many hard labours had thinned him 
down. The bust is a striking resemblance as he appeared 15 years before 
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his death. The straight eye, the clear ouspoken word are in the face. 

We do not encourage the unruly and misplaced devotion of some 
pious Italians who quite recently asked for a relic of his bones for an 
altar in their church. 


PILGRIMAGE TO OUR LADY OF THE WOODLANDS 


The Annual Pilgrimage to Our Lady of the Woodlands announced 
in the July Bulletin, took place on Sunday, September gth, 1934. The 
day was saddened by torrential rain, beginning at 5 in the morning and 
ceasing just for half an hour during the sermon on the esplanade of the 
chapel by the Vicar General of Langres, and during the procession from 
the sanctuary to the fountain. Despite the inconvenience of this heavy 
rain, which made the path to Violot extremely slippery, and swelled the 
stream so as to hinder approach by the Chalindrey road, the ceremony 
was attended by between eleven and twelve hundred pilgrims. 

Thirty pilgrims stayed on at Chalindrey so as to get to Gray, the 
next day, roth September. As in every year, the 8 o’clock Mass was 
said for them in the Lady Chapel. The archpriest of Gray, when curate 
in the parish, saw the Abbé over and over again, nearly every summer 
for many years. He spoke in moving terms of the holy old man. He 
went over the whole history of the miraculous statue and of the pilgrim- 
ages to Our Lady of Gray. More than 2,500 miracles set down in the 
golden book of the sanctuary are attributed to Mary’s predilection for 
the little statue given to the Capuchins at Gray in 1617 by Mme. de 
Bauffremont, Countess of Achey, venerated since the Revolution in the 
parish church. 

After this, the archpriest was good enough to let the pilgrims kiss 
the miraculous statue, and the heart of St. Peter Fourier, blessed patron 
of Lorraine, whom the Abbé Lamy held in such high veneration. Most 
of them then went on to visit the Saint’s curious death chamber. 


THE WAR OF 1939 


“About the next war, I shall not give any details, as I gave about the 
other. They made nothing of that warning, and this will be the same 
Ail I can tell you is that it will begin through Poland and when it is 
over, you will not be on velvet.” 


O 
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It cannot be denied that he spoke several times over, from 1909, of 
the present war, as among future events, but his hints were very reticent. 
We cannot say that they throw much light upon the subject. 

One of our members, who assiduously frequented his company during 
his last years, has been good enough to write out for print some words 
bearing on the present war set down in the course of their conversation. 
In spite of rumour, we think it doubtful that our dear Curé of La 
Courneuve could have said much more on this subject. 


24th December, 1923. To a visitor who asked him if he wasn’t afraid 
of war coming again soon with Germany, he answered that he knew 
nothing. This person going on to say that some of his friends were 
talking of misfortunes soon to be suffered by Paris, according to the 
prophecies of La Salette, the Abbé replied, ‘‘ Yes, that rumour is going 
about very much just now, but it need not give you pause. I do not 
believe in evils soon to come. The war was a punishment for the French 
and German peoples, both equally guilty, but Mary is all powerful. 
She kept the Germans from coming through the gap in the Vosges, as 
Satan wanted it. She answered that fellow, ‘ While he lives the Germans 
shall not pass this way’ ; then, pointing out the district of Our Lady of 
the Woodlands, She said, ‘ Nor after his death; that is his cradle, that’s 
the village where he was born’ (Le Pailly). ‘ Nor after his death.’ ‘These 
last words incline me to believe that She saw another German invasion 
coming.” 

19th March, 1924. “ Neither you nor your family have anything to fear. 
Besides, the Blessed Virgin is at the helm. Give yourself up entirely 
into Her hands, put your trust in Her. Yes, it is more than probable 
that a new war with Germany will break out some time after this.” 

gth April, 1924. In speaking of a reflection he made on the long 
sojourn of Israel in the desert, he said, “‘ God wished to purify the faith 
of His people. They stayed a whole generation in the sands. I have often 
meditated on that rough trial. So when God gives back peace to the 
world, it will have to be re-evangelised and that will be the business of 
a whole generation.” 

14th fune, 1924. Speaking to several persons about the Blessed Virgin 
he said, “ She has been good enough to lift for me a little corner of the 
curtain that hides the future. But I prefer not to look at things to come 
Let us put our whole trust in Her merciful protection.” 

15th Fuly, 1924. Having mentioned the victory of the Marne, the 
Abbé went on, “ And when She says, after a moment’s silence to Satan, 
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‘Nor after his death,’ it is because She sees further than an archangel. 
Peace will be given back to the world but I shall not see it, and before 
that, other things will happen of which I personally do not see the end.” 
31st October, 1924. ‘‘ Satan feels so strong that he thinks he has leave 
for everything just now. One day he admitted his defeat, at Gray. ‘ You 
have always fought me,’ he said to the Blessed Virgin. She never replied. 
He went on, ‘ And You have always beaten me.’ But at what a loss!” 
3rd December, 1924. “‘ The assault we are going through now is an 
outbreak of hell.” 
1oth Fanuary, 1925. One of his visitors said to the Abbé Lamy at the 
end of a conversation, “ You, too, thought that the restoration of the 
Imperial Family (German) seems just now a matter of some weeks or 
some months.” The old priest kept dead silence. His interviewer went 
on, ** And the war will come shortly after ?’ The Abbé replied, “‘ I should 
be surprised if the war came so soon. The Holy Year will be respected 
by Satan whether he likes it or not. That year, it is Our Lord; it is his 
Vicar who speaks.” 
18th April, 1925. ‘“‘ Anyhow,” said the old man, “I am not worrying 
about the future of our country. It is in the hands of the Blessed Virgin. 
She has said, ‘I shall be the barrier.’ She has stopped the Germans. 
France is the child of the Blessed Virgin. When you save a child once, 
you will save it again.”’ 
8th Fuly, 1925. The Abbé repeats the words he heard at Gray in 1909. 
“The war will be slow to blaze up. It will set Europe on fire ; it will set 
the Universe on fire As for Europe, that’s been done. It will set the 
Universe on fire, China, Japan, Morocco. They have had no war as yet. 
But this will be the continuation of the last war. After these hard 
calamities, God will give back peace to the world.” 
10th July, 1925. Speaking to some persons in a religious house at 
Remiremont: ‘‘ Speaking of France, Satan said, “I am the master here 
and the times are bad for you.’ But there will be other times after this.” 
“When will that be, Father ? ” “ I could not say ; the Blessed ao 
to me of ‘times.’ I do not know their relation to years. I thinkiay il 
not be very long.’”’ “‘ And from now till then, will there be war < 
“The last scenes (Franco-German war, seen at Gray, 1909) have n 
appeared.” ““ And will it be the most terrible?” “ Yes, yes. Those ue 
you people will probably see. If I had not been so stupid I would hz 
asked Her what is the meaning of time. You can talk to Her, you k N01 NS 
“ But you can also talk to St. Gabriel and put the same question to h = 
“He does not speak of those things. He speaks of the things of Heavei 
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He is a divine messenger. Not like a fellow of the 154th class! * I give 
him my messages for the Blessed Virgin: ‘ Tell Her this and that.’ He 
does not answer but he smiles.”’ 
14th July, 1925. During breakfast, the Abbé spoke of the Sunday 
rest. ““ Not to keep that is to refuse God worship that we owe Him 
before any other thing. Keeping the Sunday holy,” he said, “‘ Is what 
will save England.” 
8th September, 1925. “‘ The war will spread to the Universe. What will 
happen then to our far-off possessions ? ”’ 
27th November, 1925. ‘“‘ Good folk are peace-loving and do not willingly 
drop their barrow. The wicked are bold, but in the time to come, good 
people will organise themselves. Order will be re-established. Perhaps 
a little too much, even.”’ 
23rd December, 1925. Visiting a Parisian friend he said to me before 
a third party, ‘‘ And a day will come when right-thinking men will rebuild 
the country. I could easily tell you when. When the wind passes all the 
corn bends one way, so when the Mother of God passes by, all will 
bend, willy-nilly.” 
23rd February, 1926. He was speaking to a friend of the present hold 
of Satan on the world, to whom his interviewer replied, “‘ Fortunately, 
Father, we shall see better times.” “‘ You will see them,” the Abbé 
replied, ‘‘ Not I. No, no, I have set down (pointing to his notes) that 
I shall not see them.” 
2nd March, 1926. “ As to those notes, how many batches have you 
written, Father ?”’ “ About ro.” (He counts them.) “ Thirteen pages. I 
am leaving blanks. There are things to happen I don’t like to set down. 
I indicate this.”’ 
15th March, 1926. Speaking about religion he ends, “‘ They will be 
bound to some back when they are squelched (making a gesture of 
squeezing pastry). When they are squelched, it will be by a master hand.” 
20th March, 1926. Going in the train above Sévres, the Abbé pointed 
out the endless rows of houses along the route. “‘ Versailles and Paris,”’ 
he said, “‘ will soon be one. Both towns are already united by a set of 
agglomerations.” “‘ When children,” he goes on, putting out his hand 
about two feet above the floor to indicate their size, ‘‘ when children are 
of my age and some octogenarians and upwards tell them that there 
were houses along here instead of woods, they will not believe them.” 
16th fune, 1926. “ As to the war, I saw some country scenes and 
andscapes on the gth of September, 1909, and I took immense trouble 
* Meaning himself, in his humility. 
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to locate them, but I could not manage them all. It is not all finished. 
There are scenes that I have not yet seen unfold.” 


SOME OF HIS SERMONS FOUND AMONG HIS PAPERS, 
MADE DAILY TO THE GUILD AT TROYES 


There is no need to look for literary gems, because the saintly man 
was incapable of making them up. They would not have been under- 
stood by his little audience. As we shall see, the young priest used often 
to choose a special theme, but he very soon went on to notes and 
warnings which seemed to him most useful to his poor sheep. 


* ++* * 


On the Immaculate Conception of the Blessed Virgin, 8th December, 1880. 
Queen conceived without stain of original sin, pray for us. 


My dear friends, 

To-day the Church is celebrating by a solemn feast, the most 
beautiful and the most glorious of the Queen of Heaven, and it is to 
celebrate this on our part that we are gathered together at this moment 
round about the holy place. 

If this feast is joy to the servants of Mary, it ought to increase our 
joy and our devotion towards the Mother of God, for it brings back to 
us touching remembrances which we must not let pass away. 

Thirty-three years ago, on a day like this, the Work at its outset ie 
consecrated to Mary by the good priest who founded it, and it is nor 
on a similar day, thirty years later, I had the happiness of receivir ng th 
priestly unction which opened for this house a new fount of grace fi 
your souls. 

You understand, my dear friends, the feast of the ee : 
Conception is something more for us than an ordinary festival. It is 
family feast on which we celebrate the foundation of our Work, bor 
so to speak, in the arms of the Most Pure Virgin, Who from ‘th 
moment adopted us for Her children. Let us show gratitude for 
signal favour. Every Sunday, and that is not enough, every day, & 
lay at the feet of our Mother, the lowly tribute of your 
send up before Her throne your burning entreaties. But to-day, le 
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testify our thanks to Her with all the piety and fervour that we can. 
Let us join hearts in one outburst of love. Let us congratulate the 
incomparable Virgin on this unique grace. Indeed, through Her triumph 
over hell, She has won for us the right to call for help in the temptations 
and the tempests of life. We will say to Her, ‘Oh, Mother, remember 
that the fiend was conquered in You, and You again must conquer him 
in every one of Your children.” 

Adam’s fall plunged the rest of men into sin, and indeed into all the 
miseries which follow from sin. Holy Job, seeing the evils that sin 
brought upon the world, cried out, “‘ You cannot make clean that which 
is born of blood unclean, conceived by a Woman.” 

My dear friends, to understand the excellence of the privilege which 
exempted Mary from all sin, let us pause an instant on the ravages 
which this monster cast on earth, since the fall of our first parent. The 
greatest saints are born the slaves of sin, which made St. Paul cry out, 
“We are like the others, children of wrath.” No son of man escapes 
the taint which parents hand on with life. Mary alone, by special 
matchless privilege, has been preserved therefrom. A privilege lauded 
in this Mother Maid Who gave the Word of God to earth, praised in 
these words :— 

Who is She that cometh as the dawn arising, fair as the moon, 
bright as the sun, terrible as an army in battle array? 

We, on our part, dear friends, have lost that primitive grace by the 
fault of our first father. We know by experience, the sorry consequences, 
for we are subject to ignorance, and servants of concupiscence. The fall 
of the first man has shed the venom of its malignity over all the powers 
of our soul. Our understanding is the plaything of errors. Our will is 
given over to the attack of the most shameful passions. Our senses are 
the instruments of the most dangerous suggestions. Our life is no more 
than a blend of weakness, inconstancy and vanity. We are tyrannised by 
unruly appetites. Thence, dear friends, comes that difficulty that we 
know when we have to do good; that distaste for the carrying out of 
our duties ; that inclination towards evil ; that charm which steals from 
us the horror of vice. From that again comes the constant inward battle 
between the flesh and the spirit. Such are the evils under whose weight 
we groan and yet we keep on being in love with our blindness. 

Oftentimes, we refused to take protection against danger by watch- 
fulness, mortification and prayer. We even go so far as to scorn thc 
warnings and advice which well-meaning charity is constantly pouring 
out for us. 
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My dear friends, the Most Holy Virgin behaved altogether differently 
from this, and so She gives us a lesson which we shall do well to take. 
During Her life, note well, this godly Maid used all the weapons of 
prayer, of watchfulness, of shunning worldly pleasures, although in 
virtue of Her privilege, She experiences none of those consequences of 
original sin which remain in us after baptism, to train our virtue and 
our loyalty in keeping the divine commandments. Moreover, what a 
shame it is for us, dear friends, who without hesitation run the risk of 
offending God, who run in front of temptation, who give strength to 
our enemies by our softness, who bow our heads to their idols which 
we should endeavour to destroy. 

Dear friends, as it was in the time of Herod, the “‘ It is not lawful,” 
of the holy Precursor, no longer finds an echo in consciences seared by 
the hunt for pleasure. Pride and selfishness, the cancer of souls, take 
hold of every power of our being and hold their own even against the 
orders of God. Still, dear friends, if we wish to share the graces which 
were showered on the Blessed Virgin, we absolutely must overcome 
our passions and break with our bad habits. Now to obtain this victory 
after Mary’s example, we must mortify ourselves, keep guard unceasingly 
over our senses, inward as well as outward. We must feel the occasion 
of sin, fly to God in prayer, strengthen our souls by the frequent 
reception of the sacraments of Penance and Eucharist. To these mighty 
means to escape the perils which threaten us, to keep us from the 
relapses which weaken our good resolutions, let us unite a tender 
devotion to the Immaculate Virgin. Let us pray Her to intercede for 
us. Let us entreat Her by Her glorious privileges, to have pity on our 
miseries, to obtain for us the courage and strength necessary to resist 
sO many enemies. Let Her entreat for us from the heart of Her Son, 
the grace to correspond faithfully with all the inspirations that come to 
us from Heaven, through Her intervention. That’s the way, dear friends, 
to make profit of the mystery which our piety is honouring to-day. _ 









C ' 4 
ANOTHER OF HIS FIRST SERMONS: KEEPING THE 
SUNDAY HOLY ‘ 
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At Troyes, Pére Lamy used to give every evening to the you ng 
folk of the Youth Guild, a pious exhortation. Here is one dating from 


the early months of his priesthood, which has been discoy ed by fe 
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My dear Friends, 

Seeing that the profanation of the Sunday has become almost universal, 
I think it is useful and practical to remind you this evening of the 
commandment and the strict obligations it enjoins upon us. 

Remember thou keep holy the Sabbath day. 

Creatures of God, we are His property. Every moment of our existence 
belongs to Him. He made us. We are the work of His hands. In all 
justice therefore, we should refer to Him all our thoughts and all our 
actions, as to our Creator and first beginning. But our mind, perpetually 
busy and distracted with the cares of the world, bowed to the very 
ground by manual labour, cannot constantly be busy with God and pay 
Him the tribute of trust, adoration and thanksgiving which is His due. 
That is why Our Lord kept for Himself one day of the week, on which 
our soul, free and so to speak, relieved of its ordinary occupation, can 
show Him this love and this thanksgiving for all the benefits He has 
showered upon us. Six days are yours, He said, but the seventh I keep 
for Myself in quite a special way. Remember to keep it holy. 

The Lord, in the Book of Exodus, going on to speak to the Jews says 
these memorable words. “ Remember thou keep holy the Sabbath day.” 
to show how much at heart He has the observance of this commandment. 
That is why He used a word to rouse our attention. ““ Remember.’’ In 
this word He seems to say, let yourselves not be led astray by bad 
example nor drawn aside by pleasure and the mad passions which 
result. Do not forget the worship that you owe Me on this day. Do not 
lose sight of my ordinance for it is of extreme importance. Remember. 
In various places of Holy Scripture, He warns His people to sanctify 
the day which He keeps for Himself, and He threatens the greatest 
punishment on those who are bold enough to profane the day which 
He has chosen. 

Bot to-day, dear friends, if you cast a glance around the world, you 
get frightened at what is going on. Christians, stamped with the seal of 
Jesus Christ, scorning the most sacred oaths of baptism, trampling on 
the Holy Law. Sunday, the day of grace and service, they turn into a 
day of crime and debauchery. Yes, this day of piety and recollection 
is becoming a day of vanity, luxury and foolishness. Ah, me; I say it 
with sad heart, this blessed day is becoming a day of gaming, drunken- 
ness, excess of every kind. Many young people infest the taverns, the 
theatres and other places that I cannot name here. Which of you has 
not heard at the doors of this house, those boozy songs which sicken 
anyone who respects himself ? It is a day of prayer and praise of God 
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and is being made a day of scandalous songs and blasphemy. Sunday 
is the day of the assembly of the Saints and it is being made a day of 
criminal appointments, scandalous meetings and tainted recreations. 
Sunday is a day of good works and it is made a day of scapegrace, and 
to use the expression of a doctor of the church, it is the main sewer of 
the whole week. In a word, the Lord’s Day, by a most wretched 
inversion is being made a devil’s day. Little though one’s faith may be, 
one cannot help giving vent with the prophet Jeremiah this cry of utter 
grief, “‘ They mock the holy rest which the Lord has made.” 

But, dear friends, this will not go for ever unpunished. If chastisement 
delays, it will be all the more terrible. When you remember that the 
Law commanded the stoning of the Jew who had violated the Sabbath 
Law by gathering a few boughs of dead wood, you wonder what 
punishment awaits those who defy God by so boldly breaking His 
commandment. 

The Apostle, St. John, who knew all the secrets of Heaven, was so 
frightened on hearing the menace of the Angel against those who trans- 
gress the Lord’s Day, that he lost his senses and became like a dead man. 

At La Salette, Mary, forgetting Her Heavenly Home in the thought 
of the calamities which menaced this France of ours, left Heaven for a 
while to come to watch upon our hills and call us back to the observance 
of the day which the Lord has made for Himself. The alarm wrung 
from the merciful Virgin’s heart, shall it find no echo in your souls 
inured to sin ? Must we have new disasters to drive us back to our duty ? 
My dear children, let us no longer remain callous to the tears and 
prayers of our Mother. She can no longer, She says, hinder divine 
justice from scourging the earth. Let us help Her at this heavy task by 
atoning for the past, by penance, and let us make the present fruitful 
by keeping holy the Sunday as God wishes, by assisting at va - 
the other services, by pious reading and honourable deck aken in 
community in this house which is Hers and we shall have obeyed G 
soled the Church, edified our neighbour and done our duty as Chr ris or I 
It will be set down to our credit and one day we shall receive the wz 
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FAVOURITE SAYINGS OF FATHER Lé 


The paramount interest is the sanctification of souls, == 
To put our prayers up through the angels, means improving th 
prayers greatly. | © 
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When the love of Jesus and Mary is in your heart, you give up 
everything to them. 

We keep asking for many things, but often nine out of ten are useless. 
We are Christians, not pagans ; for pagans all ask for earthly things. 

We do not belong to time. If we had this notion as the saints had, 
how fast and how far we should walk in the right way. 

The saints were not the conquerors of the earth ; they were its victims. 

It is necessary to plan our lives so that at the hour of death, we may 
not have lost an hour. 

You have a loving Mother in Heaven. Do you love Her ? 

Pleasure and pain; success and failure. All fades but all is got back 
in eternity. 

You cannot teach the truth without incurring the rancour of man. 

A Saint used to say: When there is no sign of the Cross on a work, 
don’t be too quick to think it comes from God. But when you see works 
that are strenuously opposed, be sure. 

Let us join our prayers to those of the Blessed Virgin, and we shall 
see a rain of grace come down upon sinners. 

Everything superfluous is a halt on the road to Heaven. 

Let’s belong entirely to God in time so as to belong to Him in eternity. 

People in the world are satisfied with rubbish. They are very modest. 

On earth, we are not in a permanent home, but in a stopping place. 

Decay of morals follows like fate on the profanation of the Sunday. 

Nothing grieves a soul that is united with God. 

The lowliest, the most obedient to the rule and the most devout, will 
always be the best loved of Jesus and Mary. 

God sees us. 

Trust and obedience are the sure way of salvation. 

Charity for one another means peace and happiness in life. 

How mighty kindness is, to win over people’s hearts. 

He who will not fight is already overcome. 

To refuse the cross is to refuse Heaven. 

“ Be ye ready’ Our Lord says. Are you ready just now ? 

Death is coming for us. It knocks when God gives the sign. 

Accept on earth only what comes from Heaven and goes back there. 

Incontinence of the eyes and vanity have flung many souls into the 
abyss. 

The love of Jesus and Mary thrives on crosses and sacrifices. 

The Kingdom of God in the soul is self-immolation. 

If you don’t do violence to yourself, you can’t overcome your vices. 
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Suffer and offer; God does the rest. 
In calms, look out for storms; in storms, look forward to calm. 
Christians have quite a special mission; to carry the cross behind 
their Master. 
Prepare for patience rather than for comfort, and carry the cross, and 
shoulder the cross rather than relish the joy. 
What can the world give us for Jesus ? 
Wherever you go, what will you see that stands firm beneath the sun ? 
What shall we be at the end of the day if we are so slack in the 
morning time ? 
God protects the lowly and sets him free. 
Let us take only one look at the world’s movements, and we shall 
have only one thought ; to do God’s Will. 
Suffering passes. To have suffered abides for ever. 
The saints were very intelligent people, for they never stopped, as 
children, at childish things. 
One disobedience cost the life of all men; there is the cost of sin. 
Sadness always goes hand in hand with the glory of the world. 
You will not get on except in so far as you do yourself violence. 
Not to waste one’s life is to know how to use it for the glory of God. 
That is the matchless gift. 
A soul that breathes respect for God round about her, preaches better 
than any preacher. 
At the hour of death, what will you think of life’s illusions ? 
Who will remember you after your death, and who will pray for you ? 
Just when all is crumbling, what endures is the heavenly wage. 
Be lowly and peaceful and Jesus will be with you. 
You cannot teach the truth without incurring the resentment of mr an, 2 
In Heaven the smallest of the saints has more than all the ho nour: 
of the earth gathered together in a single personage. 
That man has the whole of true wisdom who does the will £G 
and denies his own. 
Who has a harder fight to keep up than he who labours at self conc 
_ Love to live unknown and to count for nothing. 
We are all frail but be sure that no one is frailer than you. __ 
Every perfection in this life is planted with some imperfection. 
Peace is the portion of the fervent and spiritual man. all 
Always remember that your end is coming near, and time los st t car 
never be found again. a 
You shall give an account of every idle word. 
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What misfortune to lose a soul with being too soft to its body ! 
The moment of pleasure is the moment of sacrifice. 

If you feel strongly, hold your peace. 

Silence, God sees you. 

God only. 

Prayer and thanksgiving is the whole life of our banishment. 
Neglecting the duties of your calling, you hurt yourself. 

I wish I had often kept quiet and not been among men at all. 
There is no solid joy save the fear of God and a good conscience. 
Everyone judges external things according as he is within himself. 


The interior spiritual man prefers self culture to any other culture. 


When he attends to this he readily keeps silence about the others. 


INVOCATIONS TO OUR LADY OF THE WOODLANDS, 
COMPOSED BY PERE LAMY 


Our Lady of the Woodlands, who holdest back the arm of the Lord, 
pray for us. 

Our Lady of the Woodlands, who rebukest our profanation of the 
Sunday, pray for us. 

Our Lady of the Woodlands, You, who so commend us to pray, 
pray for us. 

Our Lady of the Woodlands, You, who condemn the shameful 
pleasure of the world, pray for us. 

Our Lady of the Woodlands, You, whose apparitions are a sign of 
salvation for us, pray for us. 

Our Lady of the Woodlands, You, who are our perpetual help, pray 
for us. : 

Our Lady of the Woodlands, Model of simplicity and modesty, pray 
for us. 

By Your sufferings obtain for us resignation in all our ills, Oh Mary. 

By your apparitions, increase the faith in us, Oh Mary. 

By Your Motherly tenderness, make us love You more and more, 
Oh Mary. 

Be mindful of Your holy promise, Oh Mary, to aid us in the extreme 
need to which the hatred of lucifer and his fallen angels has brought 
us, those rebels who work in union with him for the ruin of souls. You 
are our succour and our supreme hope in this truceless fight, this fight 
that has no mercy for our weakness. Let the past be the comfort of the 
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present moment and the warrant of final victory in the future. Satan 
has always fought You, but You have always overcome him. Virgin 
most powerful, cover us with Your maternal protection. 


THE CONGREGATION OF THE SERVANTS OF JESUS 
AND MARY 


Here is a brief account of the fortunes of Pére Lamy’s Congregation 
at the present time. 

The young students’ group was gathered together after the first 
dispersion of 1939-1940, with the exception of some still mobilized, 
other prisoners, and one killed. 

Chambourg, having proved to small a convent, and having been 
plundered by the Germans, was sold. By the indication of the Abbot- 
General of the Cistercians of Common Observance (these are not the 
Trappists), one of the three hundred and twenty-five abbeys which his 
Order had possessed in France before the Revolution, was successfully 
bought back again. The choice was easy to make, because several of 
these ancient monasteries were not for sale, being in too ruinous a state. 
Also, many of them lacked the land which had become an absolute 
necessity to provide the food which became very scarce in France during 
the Occupation. 

The first move was to settle in a diocese of which the head consented 
to receive these religious. The Bishop of Beauvais, Mgr. Raeder, was 
most kind and did his best to help the young Congregation and to revive 
the antique and famous Abbey of Our Lady of Ourscamp. 

It was also an absolute necessity that the religious should settle not 
too far from Paris, on account of the recruiting of novices. Ourscamp is 
60 miles from the Gare du Nord, a journey of one and a half hours” 
on the Paris-Brussels line, followed by a twenty minutes’ walk to the 
Abbey. 

The buildings, though only one-fortieth part of the ancient Abbe 
since the shelling and fire of 1916, consisted of a large dwellingioass st 
some out-houses and chapel used since 1850 as the Parish Church, bt 
still the property of the Company owning the Factory. A Velvet Fac c tor. r 
settled in the Abbey since nearly a century. as 

The garden had run wild; and in the winter of 1941-2 fei He < 
months the Community had, for sole nourishment, milk, bread at 
carrots, as it was impossible to find any potatoes on sale. Nowsil 
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garden is in full yield, and they have sheep, ducks and geese. Later on 
they bought more ground, a goodly cornfield. 

The renovated Congregation was recognised by Rome, 1st December, 
1941, ten years to the day after it had been so announced by Fr. Lamy. 

All the Studies are done in the Abbey, as the older members are 
graduates from the Gregorian University at Rome. The Canonical 
visitor stayed a week in 1942, and being very pleased with what he saw, 
obtained from the Sacred College of Religious, recognition of the Abbey 
with its formal title, although this had been lost by centennial prescription. 

The whole aim is the worship of God in the Cistercian Office (it 
begins at 6.30 every morning, retiring for the night at 9.30) and the 
re-Christianising of the boys of the people. However, this second aim 
can be realised only after several years, when a sufficient number of 
ordained Religious has been got together. At present, they receive many 


troops of scouts, thanks to their large grounds, and to the food they 
can afford for them. 


The Abbey was founded in 641, by the renowned St. Eloi (Eligius), 
Goldsmith and First Minister to King Dagobert, who withdrew from 
Court after the King’s death, and was nominated Bishop of Noyon. 
His servants were bringing blocks of stone for this building when a 
bear came out of the forest and devoured one of the oxen. The saint, 
to whom the mischief was reported, obliged the bear to drag the stones 
with the surviving ox. Large crowds came from neighbouring Noyon to 
admire this performance, and they called the spot and its Abbey Ursi 
Campus (Ourscamp), the field of the Bear. 

An ancient Manuscript of the Abbey has the legend in Latin verse, 
translated as follows :— 

“The ox of St. Eloi was killed by a bear. 
At the word of the Saint did they harness him there, 
So the bear built the church, drawing stones to the place, 
And The Field of the Bear is it called, by God’s Grace.” 

Once in 1128, whilst St. Bernard was on a visit to the Bishop of Noyon, 
Simon de Vermandois, he met at the Bishop’s Palace, a young Royal 
personage, and he had a vision in which he saw this Prince, Hervé 
de Beaugency, Abbot-elect of Ourscamp, saying Mass and kissed by an 
Angel during the Holy Sacrifice. He warned the young man to put off 
his layman’s status. St. Bernard received as gift from the Bishop, the 





—— 
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Abbey, and there built a new Abbey Church at the same date (destroyed 
in 1807). The young Hervé, elected Abbot in 1142, died the same year. 

In 1180, the Abbey Church being too small, a great one was built 
beside it and joined by the transept. The Choir (see ruins in the 
photograph) was renovated in 1260. This second church was destroyed 
too in 1806. 

At the end of the 12th century, there were 550 Choir Monks and 
many Brothers in the house or on the farms. Having besieged and partly 
burnt the Abbey in 1358, the troops of the King of Navarre, Charles 
the Bad, took away from it great treasures of plate, 423 horses, more 
than 200 mares and foals, 552 horned cattle, 8,000 sheep, 800 pigs 
sheltering, from the Abbey grounds, inside the Abbey walls. These 
walls of the 13th century still extend two miles round. 

From 1486, the Abbey had possessed the head of St. Anne, and had 
become a famous place of pilgrimage, and so remained till the Revolution. 
In 1791, this famous relic of Our Lady’s Mother was hidden to escape 
Profanation. Since 1806 it is venerated in the Parish Church of Chiry- 
Ourscamp. There is hope that it may, later on, revert to the Abbey. 

In bygone centuries, the large income of the Abbey tempted the 
Royal Family of France and the Prince Sovereigns of Lorraine, many 
of whom became Abbots Commendatory of Ourscamp. Amongst the 
most famous Abbots was Cardinal Mazarin, the first Minister of 
Louis XIV. 

At the Revolution, all the grounds, buildings and goods were sold by 
the State, altars, grilles, stalls, organ and library, erstwhile plundered 
by the North men, and again in 1358. 

All the monks remained faithful to their vows, though obliged to 
scatter. 

The conventual Prior remained in the village, became the Parish 
Priest, and refused to leave the neighbourhood of his beloved Abbey till 
he died. | 

First, Military Hospital, later private house of M. de St. Foix, the 
main building was deprived by him in 1807 of its two churches and of 
one of the galleries of one cloister. It became a factory in 1828. 

Transformed into a fortress by the German troops in 1916, the 

immense 12th, 17th and 18th century buildings were set on fire by 
French shells and burned for ten days. Only the chapel and the left — 
aisle remained ; we are rebuilding at great expense the right aisle (built 
in 1677 by Prince Louis de Lorraine, Abbot) whose walls were still — 

surviving. We hope to rebuild some other year the adjoining ancient 
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library if we have the means, and the young monks will be grateful for 
any gifts of books. 

It will be a large hall, but . . . nearly empty. A French lady (half Irish ; 
her grandfather was a Dunsleby), an old Italian priest, and the Architect 
of the Monuments Historique, who is supervising the work of partial 
reconstruction, have promised us the legacy of their English, Italian 
and French libraries. 

So... to continue the Count’s story, Pére Lamy’s Congregation has 
begun again. It will be a Godsend if some English-speaking youth can 
visit the Abbey and by God’s grace come to stay. 

They have been able to buy a splendid set of ancient stalls, made 
about 1640, for the Chapel and are rebuilding an important high altar 
in marble with remains of the same date and a great altar-piece. 


In praise of this Book 


PERE LAMY 
By Comte P. Biver. 


“Pere Lamy asked to be unknown, but 
his achievement as the friend of the dis- 
inherited, and above all, as the friend of 
sinners, has made his fame secure. In him 
the true meaning of Christian charity found 
a contemporary expression, and on his death 
in 1931 he left a record of holiness (the 
apparitions of Our Lady recorded by Comte 
Biver seem inevitable), which M. Maritain 


worthily summarises in his introduction.”’ 
—Tablet. 


“This is an enriching and thoroughly 
readable biography whichshould bea‘ must ’ 
for your bookshelf.’—Jrish News. 


‘“ Pere Lamy was ordained priest in 1886 
and died in 1931. He lived through half a 
century during which the apocalyptic thunder- 
ings of mountebanks and savants were heard 
on all problems of religious, economic and 
social interest. Against such a background 
he stands out, like the Curé of Ars at a similar 
period of misdirected enthusiasm, as a man 
who pursued inflexibly his noble ideals, as a 
loyal and simple friend of ragpickers and 
hooligans, waifs and outcasts. ... ‘There 
are scenes, particularly those which descnbe 
Pére Lamy’s artless conversations with Our 
Lady, which it was imperative he should 
describe in his own ingenuous style. 


‘* Eighty pages of extracts from the Bulletin 
published from 1934 to 1942 by the Associa- 
tion of the Old Parishioners of Pere Lamy are 
of immense help in assessing the influence 
and achievement of this remarkable priest.” 
—The Furrow. 


‘“ The book embodies a Life of Pére Lamy 
by Comte Biver, originally published in 
1936. The author, having been a personal 
friend of the priest, was splendidly equipped 
to write it. The new volume is a fresh and 
excellent translation made by Mer. John 
O’Connor, the famous original of G. K. 
Chesterton’s ‘ Father Brown. ... This 
fascinating book should be welcomed by all 
who already know of him, and by others 
who wish to be introduced.’’—Southern Cross. 


“While we await a definitive statement 
of the Church on the validity of Pere Lamy's 
visions, a consideration of the holy pastors 
narration of them will be a help to us who 
live in a world that has almost forgotten the 
reality of the next life.’-—Doctrine and Life. 





